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THE 


FARMER’S  LETTERS. 


LETTER  I. 

M  Y-fellow  countrymen,  it  is  a  mail 
in  obfcurity  thataddreffes  you-^. 
but  he  addreffes  you  on  points  of  the 
utmoft  importance  ;  on  fubjedts  which 
nearly  concern  your  being  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people  j  and  every  enjoyment 
of  life  as  any  people  at  all.  However 
inelegant  his  language  may  be  ;  how¬ 
ever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a  difplay  of 
erudition,  his  fubjedt  and  the  thought 
and  attention  he  has  given  it,  will,  he 

hopes,  plead  powerfully  for  his  manner 
of  treating  it. 

I  apprehend  it  will  be  allowed  by 
every  one,  that  it  is  not  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  is  the  glory  of  a  Hate, 
but  their  employment.  The  knowing 

3  pre- 


precifely  what  employments  are  moft 
beneficial  to  the  public  good,  is  a  matter 
of  infinite  confequence,  but  not  attend¬ 
ed  to  with  that  care  it  deferves.  I  fhall 
endeavour  in  this  letter  as  plainly  as 
poffible  to  elucidate  this  fubjedt ;  to 
ftate  the  different  degrees  of  populouf- 
nefs  arifing  from  different  profeflions ; 
to  confider  how  well  our  prefent  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures  are  harmo¬ 
nized  ;  and  the  different  value  to  the 
ifate  of  the  hands  employed  in  each. 
This  will  naturally  introduce  the  en- 
fuing  fubjedts,  and  open  the  way  to  en¬ 
quiries  curious,  eafy  and  important. 

In  a  round  of  different  profeSiions,  all 
muff  either  immediately  or  relatively 
depend  on  each  other ;  and  fome 
am  on  gif  them  will  be  of  that  general 
importance  as  in  a  great  meafuie  to  be 
the  foundation  of  ail  the  reft.  It  will 
require  no  long  chain  of  rcafoning  to 
prove  that  inch  premier  profeflions 
ought  chiefly  to  be  encouraged,  as  their 
well-being  will  naturally  give  rife  to, 

and  fupport  the  fecondary  ones —  fuch 

a  con- 
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a  connexion  and  dependance  is  confe- 
quently  natural. 

Agriculture  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
foundation  of  every  other  art,  bufinefs, 
or  profeflion.  And  it  has  therefore  been 
the  ideal  policy  of  every  wife  and  pru¬ 
dent  people  to  encourage  it  to  the  ut- 
mofc.  I  call  it  ideal  policy ;  lince  as 
perfectly  as  its  importance  has  been 
known,  it  has  not  always  met  with  that 
care  and  attention  its  worth  requires  - 
and  the  great  political  management 
in  Hates  where  manufactures  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  both  encouraged,  is  to  give 
due  attention  to  both,  but  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  to  fee  that  the  wrong  fcale 
does  not  preponderate. 

To  enter  into  all  the  political  rea¬ 
soning  which  has  fo  ,.ong  been  employed 
on  thele  topics,  would  be  only  to  repeat 
wnat  has  been  faid  athoufand  t  mes  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  far  from  being  my  defign; 
but  I  apprehend  the  fubjebt  far,  very 
far  from  being  exhaufted ;  and  without 
treading  in  the  exact  paths  of  preceding 
writers,  I  think  I  can  point  out  feme 

B  2 
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circumftances  which  have  been  omitted; 
and  others  not  duly  confidered  by  them. 

To  afk  one  queftion  which  will  be 
entering  immediately  on  the  fubject  : 
Is  there  any  profejjion  or  bujinefs  ’which 
ought  to  be  advanced  to  the  height  it  is 
capable  of,  before  others  are  encouraged 
which  draw  off  the  working  hands  from  the 
former  — The  queftion  is  clear,  precife 
and  determinate :  agriculture,  that great- 
ejl  of  all  manufactures*  ought  to  flourifll 
to  the  full  cultivation  of  the  land,  before 
what  is  commonly  called  manufactures , 
take  place  as  articles  of  trade  and 
commerce.  And  after  cultivation  is  at  its 
height,  thole  manufa6tures  ought  firft: 
to  be  encouraged  which  work  upon 
materials  of  our  own  growth;  and 
laftly  thofe  which  employ  foreign  mate¬ 
rials. 

As  agriculture  therefore  is  the  firft: 
and  molt  important  of  all  bufinefs,  and 
the  foundation  which  fupports  manu- 
fa&ures  ;  let  us  enquire  whether  our 


agn- 
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agriculture  is  at  prefent  at  that  point 
of  perfection  to  which  it  is  capable  of 
attaining :  one  tranfient  view  of  the 
bed  cultivated  counties,  will  at  once 
convince  us  of  the  contrary.  If  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  has  been  faid,  contain  thirty- 
four  millions  of  acres ;  I  have  little 
doubt  but  fifteen  of  them  are  wade  and 
uncultivated,  that  is  unimproved  woods, 
downs,  and  commons. 

Is  it  not  therefore  an  enquiry  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  utmod  attention,  whether  the 
mod  material  object  of  our  care  is  not 
the  cultivation  of  thofe  wade  acres  ?  — 
and  whether  all  the  hands  employed  in 
manufactures,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  thofe 
neceffary  for  fuch  culture,  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  detriment  of  the  date  ? 
Provided,  if  they  were  otherwife  em¬ 
ployed  than  they  are  at  prefent,  it  would 
be  in  the  purpofes  of  fuch  cultivation. 
The  mod  impartial  confideration  of 
thefe  points  leads  me  readily  to  anfwer 
that  all  fuch  manufactures  are  preju¬ 
dicial. 

The  anfwer  to  this  argument  which 
I  apprehend  mod  likely  to  come  —  is 

B  3  this : 
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.this  :  That  the  greateft  part  of  that- 
land  I  have  called  wafte,  is  of  more  ufe 
to  the  public  in  maintaining  fheep,  and 
confequently  numbers  of  people  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  their  wool,  than  it  would 
be  if  turned  into  arable  land  :  And 
likewise  that  manufactures  in  general 
employ  hands  uielefs  to  agriculture,  fuch 
as  old  people  and  children. 

That  there  is  fome  appearance  of 
reafon  in  thefe  replies  mutt  be  allowed ; 
but  if  abfolute  knowledge  of  the  matter 
of  fact  experimentally  founded,  cannot 
be  gained,  as  it  never  was  yet,  the 
reader  ought  to  be  fatisfted  with  fuch 
certainty  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl 
will  admit ;  and  from  its  importance 
to  the  well  being  of  the  Hate,  every  one 
concerned  ougiit  to  make  thole  enqui¬ 
ries  which  are  within  his  reach  to  fa- 

tisfy. 

As  to  the  difference  between  land 
employed  in  the  feeding  of  fheep,  or 
railing  cultivated  vegetables  ;  it  is  a 
point  of  fuch  importance,  and  fo  very 
curious  in  the  fair  difquifition,  that  I 

final!  not  avoid  endeavouring  to  eluci¬ 
date 
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date  it  as  far  as  I  am  able, - *  One  cir- 

cumftance  fhould  be  premifed,  which  is, 
that  a  thoufand  acres  of  the  poorer!: 
arable  land  ever  employs  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  hufbandry  hands 
than  a  flock  of  Iheep  does.  If  we  coa- 
fxder  that  there  are  very  few  fheep- 
vvalks  that  have  not  under  the  furface  a 
ftratum  of  marie,  chalk,  or  clay  ;  and 
that  fucli  manures  dug,  and  fpread  on 
the  furface,  become  a  fure  and  lading  im¬ 
provement  when  managed  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  difcretion,  we  muff  allow 
that  a  noble  and  extenfive  field  is  open 
for  private  and  public  gain,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  great  numbers  of  the  belt 
hands  which  a  Hate  can  poflefs. 

This  improvement  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  has  anfwered  very 
fatisfactorily  to  thofe  farmers  that  have 
had  the  purfe  and  refolution  necefl'ary 
f@r  the  work.  I  have  known  great 
numbers  of  fuch  attempts  on  various 
foils,  and  I  do  not  recoiled  one  inftance 
of  any  failure  owing  to  an  inferiority 
of  profit  in  lands  after  being  improved  : 

B  4  but 
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but  a  general  advance  in  the  value  of 
their  productions  and  the  profit  made 
by  the  cultivator, 

I  know  many  instances  of  an  ad- 

J 

vance  of  land  from  one  (hilling  rent  to 
eight,  nine  and  ten,  and  this  not  on  a 
final!  farm  or  two,  but  over  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  country. 

The  general  run  of  fheep-walk  land, 
when  marled  or  clayed  with  judgment 
(which  improvement  cofts  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  about  three  pounds  per  acre)  will 
produce  in  middling  feafons  three  quar¬ 
ters  and  an  half  of  barley  per  acre, 
two,  two  and  an  half,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  rye,  and  turnips  to  the  value 
of  about  thirty  fhillings ;  the  mean 
value  of  thefe  three  crops  may  be  about 
two  pounds  five  fhillings  :  the  barley 
reckoned  at  fixteen  fhillings  the  quarter, 
and  the  rye  at  twenty-four.  Dedudt 
the  expences  on  them,  and  let  any  in¬ 
telligent  perfon  make  the  comparifon 
between  the  profit  and  that  of  three 
years  fheep  feed  :  It  will  be  found  to 
bear  none.  But  then  comes  the  mani- 
feft  fuperiority  ;  by  introducing  thefe 

crops 
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crops  in  regular  courfes  of  hufbandry, 
they  excellently  well  prepare  the  ground 
for  artificial  graifes  fown  with  the 
fpring  corn - and  without  having  re¬ 

coil  rle  to  burnet  or  other  newly  difco- 
vered  plants,  I  may  fafely  afiert  that  a  ju¬ 
dicious  farmer  will,  by  means  of  clover 
and  ryegrafs,  maintain  nearly  as  many 
fheep  on  three  hundred  acres  (laid 
down  in  courfe  for  three  years)  as  be¬ 
fore  were  kept  on  a  thoufand.  This 
aflertion,  which  I  venture  on  very  good 
authority,  furely  is  fuflicient  to  con¬ 
clude  the  argument  in  favour  of  tillage 
—But  there  are  yet  other  points  to  be 
confidered. 

Betides  the  fuperiority  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  when  improved,  in 
grain,  we  are  to  confider  that  a  part  of 
the  land  kept  comftantly  in  tillage,  will 
employ  more  hands  than  the  attending 
the  whole  number  of  fheep  (fuppofing 
the  land  improved  kept  none)  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  their  wool.  The  hands 
employed  by  the  farmer  immediately 
are  conliderable.  Whereas  one  man 
(except  at  the  (hearing)  will  take  care 

of 
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of  five  hundred  fheep.  The  employ¬ 
ment  alfo  of  wheel- wrights,  black- 
fmiths,  harnefs  makers,  &c.  is  of  no 
frnall  confequence.  All  this  is  fuppof- 
ing  no  fheep  kept;  but  the  circumltanee 
of  keeping  nearly  if  not  as  many  as  be¬ 
fore,  alters  that  cafe  greatly. 

I  have  Hated  the  improvements  as 
commonly  managed.  But  the  practice 
of  foiiie  imall  traCfs  of  country  I  have 
viewed,  I  am  perfuaded  is  of  more  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  public  advantage,  in 
yielding  a  greater  produce,  and  employ¬ 
ing  more  hufbandry  hands.  It  con- 
fiHs  in  letting  the  artificial  grafs  (gene¬ 
rally  clover)  remain  only  one  year  on 
the  ground  ;  adding  to  the  other  crops, 
carrots,  and  fo  in  five  years  reaping  rye, 
barley,  carrots,  turnips,  and  clover ; 
keeping  no  flock,  only  fatting  cattle. 

I  am  perfectly  well  fatisfted  that  the 
cafe  as  I  have  Hated  it,  is  much  under 
the  truth ;  for  it  is  incredible  what 
noble  crops  of  corn  are  raifed  on  im¬ 
proved  fheep-walks.  Half  the  county 
of  Norfolk ,  within  the  memory  of  man, 

yielded  nothing  but  fheep-feed  ;  where¬ 
as 
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as  now,  thofe  very  tracts  of  land  are 
covered  with  as  fine  barley  and  rye  as 
any  in  the  world — and  great  quantities 
of  wheat  befides.  I  have  often  in  that 
country  feen  Breaks  cf  wheat  of  five 
quarters  per  acre,  and  fix  quarters  an 
acre  of  barley  is  common :  all  thofe 
light  lands  in  wet  feaforis  yield  prodi¬ 
gious  crops.  A  far  different  profpect 
from  docks  of  fheep  wandering  over  the 
lluggard’s  walks,  followed  each  by  their 
one  thepherd  with  a  boy  and  a  couple 
of  dcgs !  Think  of  the  wealth  fuch  cul¬ 
tivation  pours  into  the  kingdom !  Think 
of  the  employment  given  to  the  belt 
hands  a  kingdom  boafts  1  Think  of 
this  improvement,  and  then  behold  in 
the  fame  country  as  many  fheep  as 
ever  ! 

The  fecond  part  of  the  objection  to 
breaking  up  fheep-walks,  viz.  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  old  people  and  children 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  ;  furely 
falls  to  the  ground  if  my  foregoing  rea- 
foning  is  good.  For  if  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  fiieep  is  not  kept  by  the  ground 
in  an  improved  ftate — if  there  would 

be 
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be  a  certain  number  of  fuch  hands 
thrown  out  of  their  employment — the 
increafe  of  tillage  would  take  fome,  and 
the  trades  dependent  upon  it,  many : 
For  it  is  a  miftaken  idea  that  agriculture 
iinds  no  employment  for  fuch.  In  the 
villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
the  farmers  employ  all  boys  that  can 
earn  four  pence  a  day  by  fpinning ;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  at  that 
work  that  earns  three  pence  ;  and  as  to 
thofe  very  little  children  and  old  people 
who  at  prefent  fpin,  not  finding  em¬ 
ployment  from  the  farmers,  they  would 
molt  undoubtedly  meet  with  as  good 
work  then,  confidering  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  fheep  which  rauft  always  be  kept, 
let  agriculture  be  ever  fo  flourifhing. 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
flightly  to  confider  the  different  employ¬ 
ment  children  and  old  people  meet  with 
in  a  farm  perfectly  cultivated  or  but 
indifferently  fo.  Weeding — picking  of 
feed  corn— frighting  vermin — planting 

peafe  and  beans - dropping  potatoe 

fetts, — gathering  and  Hieing  them,  — 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  other  bufi- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  will,  in  a  large  farm,  perfectly 
well  cultivated,  yield  far  more  fuch  em¬ 
ployment,  than  one  managed  in  the 
flovenly  way  too  often  feen. 

Having,  as  I  think,  fufficiently  prov¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  the  moll  political 
conduct  to  turn  all  the  commons  and 
flieep- walks  in  the  kingdom,  into 
arable  farms ;  and  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  there  are  fifteen  millions  of  acres 
of  fuch  ;  the  next  enquiry  ought  to  be, 
whether  we  aCt  rationally  in  giving  the 
lead  encouragement  to  manufactures 
(always  confidering  them  in  two  lights, 
one  working  on  our  own  productions, 
and  the  other  on  foreign  ones)  until 
fuch  wafte  lands  are  duly  improved  and 
converted  to  the  ufes  of  arable  farms  ? 

Let  us  confider  the  difference  between 
a  number  of  men  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  a  foreign  production - Silk, 

for  inltance — and  the  fame  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  breaking  up,  and  cultivating 
trafts  of  unimproved  land.  I  am  aware 
that  it  will  at  once  be  remarked,  that 
we  mult  purchafe  of  foreigners  (with 
money  poffibly)  thofe  very  manufac¬ 
tures 
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tures  which  we  at  prefentmake  arhongft 
ourfelves.  The  query  therefore  is,  Whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  employ  the  hands  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  mutt  have 
thofe  manufactures,  purchafethem  with 
the  value  of  the  earth’s  produJ  s  ?  fup- 
pofmg  the  amount  of  each  the  fame. 
Or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  thoufand 
men  employed  in  manufacturing  a  fo¬ 
reign  commodity  are  of  equal  value  to 
the  ttate  as  the  fame  number  employed 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture  ? 

Here  it  mutt  be  remembered,  that 
One  million's  worth  of  things  ‘vendible  be¬ 
ing  productions  from  our  earth ,  and  raifed 
by  our  own  hands  at  home,  will,  when  ex¬ 
ported,  bring  a  nation  more  real  gain,  than 
the  fale  of  three  millions  worth  of  goods 
in  manufactures,  provided  the  materials 
manufactured  are  pur  chafed  from  abroad.* 
From  hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
ballance  of  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
productions  raifed  by  the  hands  in  quef- 
tion  on  our  uncultivated  lands,  fuperior 


*  Efiays  on  Huftandry,  p.  25. 
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to  the  manufactures  they  work  upon., 
in  value  to  the  ftate. 

And  that  this  fuperiority  is  real,  and 
branches  out  to  a  variety  of  other  inte- 
refts,  is  manifeft  if  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  liability  of  a  commerce  found¬ 
ed  on  the  necejjities  or  fuperjiuities  of  life. 
The  demand  for  corn  will  always,  in 
every  human  probability,  be  more  re¬ 
gular  and  certain  than  that  for  filk  or 
any  other  elegant  manufacture  -3  our 
prefent  experience  teaches  us  this  faCt, 
fince  of  all  the  branches  of  our  exten- 
iive  trade,  none  is  fo  univerfally  bene¬ 
ficial  as  that  of  corn.  England  in  five 
common  years,  namely  from  1745  to 
1750  inclufively,  fhipped  off  in  grain 
of  all  lorts,  to  the  amount  of  7,405,786 
pounds  Iterling,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  before,  is  equivalent,  in  national 
advantage,  to  22,000,000  raifed  by  ma¬ 
nufactures  exported,  when  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  our  own  production.  The 
infinite  importance  of  fuch  a  trade  mult 
appear  from  hence  fufficiently  fti  iking. 
Such  a  vaft  demand  for  our  corn,  hav¬ 
ing  fo  long  continued  an  almoft  regu- 


lar  trade,  we  ought  fureiy  with  ail  ima¬ 
ginable  attention  to  encreafe  the  culture, 
not  only  to  enable  us  to  continue,  but 
even  encreafe  the  quantity  exported, 
as  an  increafe  of  the  growth  will  be 
attended  with  a  falling  in  the  price, 
which  will  confequently  add  to  the 
permanency  of  the  commerce,  by  in¬ 
ducing  foreign  nations  rather  to  buy 
their  corn  of  us  than  to  cultivate  it 
themfelves. 

That  this  is  a  probable  confequence 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conftitutions, 
cuftoms,  manners  and  religion  of  feve- 
ral  countries  in  Europe,  which  are  un¬ 
kind  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ; 
and  fo  oppoiite  to  that  general  freedom 
which  is  the  life  of  agriculture,  that  it 
may  be  a  meafure  more  eafy,  fure,  and 
ready  to  purchafe  corn  of  us,  than  to 
go  about  the  great  bufmefs  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  themfelves.  Does  it  not  therefore 
behoove  us  greatly  to  take  efpecial  care 
of  their  being  fure  in  their  dependence 
on  us,  and  not,  when  their  day  of  fear- 
city  comes,  refufe  them  fuch  a  necefiary 
of  life. — No  5  not  on  any  confidera- 
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tion  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  lofs  is  only  during  the  time  we 
think  proper  to  prohibit  our  exporta¬ 
tion  :  If  that  happens  often  to  be  the 
cafe,  we  are  lucky  indeed  — -  Much 
greater  reafon  have  we  to  expedl  that 
fuch  people,  difappointed  in  fo  necef- 
fary  an  importation,  will  either  go  alt 
lengths  to  raife  a  fufficiency,  (andwhere- 
ever  that  is  the  cafe  more  than  a  fufficiency  ) 
or  turn  their  eyes  to  fome  wifer  people 
for  a  fuppiy. 

Now  the  enabling  ourfelves  to  fup¬ 
piy  foreign  nations  in  a  regular  and 
fure  manner,  and  alfo  keeping  the  price 
of  corn  at  a  proper  height,  can  only  be 
effebted  by  fully  cultivating  the  earth, 
before  hands  are  fuffered  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  about  any  manufactures  but  what 

are  abfolutely  neceffary. - I  fay  ab- 

folutely  neceiTary  ;  fmee  thofe  between 
which  and  agriculture  there  is  a  mutual 
dependence,  will  relatively  be  encourag¬ 
ed  by  advancing  agriculture. 

There  is  not  only  a  great  fuperiority 
in  the  value  to  the  ftate  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  railed,  for  in  ft  a  nee,  by 
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a  thoufand  hands — over  the  manufac¬ 
tures  wrought  by  a  thoufand  hands,  in 
a  foreign  commodity ;  but  thofe  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture  will  find  a  more  fure 
and  regular  dependance  on  their  bufi- 
nefs  than  any  manufacturers  can.  Po¬ 
pular  riots,  infurredtions  and  complaints 
are  infinitely  more  common  amongft 
the  latter  than  the  former,  which,  when 
founded  in  reaj'on,  is  a  very  plain  proof 
that  they  do  not  meet  with  fuch  con- 
ftant  work  as  their  regular  maintain- 
ance  requires;  At  fome  particular  times 
their  earnings  may  be  confiderable ;  but 
fuch  irregular  advantages  amongft  a  fet 
of  men  remarkable  for  fpending  in  one 
day  the  wages  of  three,  when  in  one 
day  they  can  earn  the  pay  of  three,  is  of 
very  little  ufe  to  themfelves,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  or  their  country.  Whereas  the 
people  employed  in  agriculture  are 
equal  in  their  earnings;  their  pay  is 
fmall,  but  then  it  is  conftant — they  are 
not  flung  out  of  work  for  a  fingle 
t}ay — nor  do  they,  except  at  flated  re¬ 
gular  times,  like  harveft,  earn  enough 
in  one  week  to  make  them  lazy  for 
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three;  and  as  thefe  beneficial  feafons 
come  fo  regularly,  they  are  feldom  at¬ 
tended  with  the  ill  confequences  fo  re¬ 
markable  in  the  other  cafe.  The  la¬ 
bourer’s  pay  is  low  during  winter,  it 
rifes  gradually  to  harveft,  and  then  finks 
again,  but  not  immediately;  and  this 
variation  is  not  owing  to  any  acciden¬ 
tal  caufe,  but  comes  regularly  with  the 
feafons.  Any  fuch  fudden  change  as  a 
mourning  on  the  one  hand — or  an  un¬ 
expected  demand  for  goods  on  the 
other,  never  ftarves  him  with  the  total 
want  of  employment — or  on  the  con- 
trary,  pours  a  tide  of  money  on  him 
pernicious  in  every  confequence. 

The  ftriking  corollary  to  be  drawn 
from  thefe  particulars  furely  is  this  : 
Never  to  cbllrndt  or  in  any  meafure  detri¬ 
ment  thcjale  of  the  cultivator's  products  in 
favour  of  the  people  employed  m  manufac¬ 
tures.  Enabling  our  manufacturers  to 
fell  their  goods  cheap  to  foreigners,  i: 
undoubtedly  a  wife  meafure- 
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ceafes  to  be  fuch,  when  effected  (fup 
pofing  it  ever  was)  by  cramping  the  fale 
ot  the  produce 'cf  our  lands :  Because 
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more  than  we  gain  by  one  meafure  we 
lofe  by  the  other.  But  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  evinces  that  whatever  increafes 
the  bale  of  a  production,  likewife  in¬ 
creafes  the  quantity  of  it ;  therefore  if 
we  would  have  bread  cheap  for  cur 
manufacturers,  we  fhould  fuffertlie  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn  to  be  conftant  and 
unobftruCted. 

I  have  hitherto  fpoke  of  manufac¬ 
tures  rather  in  a  general  fenfe,  and  but 
{lightly  diftinguifhed  between  thofe 
which  are  worked  up  from  our  own 
productions,  and  fuch  as  are  wrought 
from  foreign  ones.  What  proportion 
the  number  ol  hands  employed  in  the 
hr  ft,  bear  to  the  number  neceflary  to 
complete  our  cultivation,  I  cannot  pre- 
cifely  aflert :  But  if  they  were  all  em¬ 
ployed  towards  perfecting  fucii  cultiva¬ 
tion,  1  have  reafon  fufficient  to  believe 
their  labour  would  be  attended  with  an 
infinitely  greater  benefit  to  the  public. 

As  to  thofe  manufactures  which  are 
wrought  from  our  own  products,  rea¬ 
fon  at  once  tells  us  that  they  are  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  value  to  us  than  the 

others. 
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-others.  This  is  a  maxim  fo  felf- evi¬ 
dent  that  it  needs  no  proof.  The  chief 
of  thefe  are  wool  and  leather.  And 
here  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation  that 
our  mo  ft  valuable  manufactures  are  fo 
very  nearly  connedfed  with  agriculture, 
as  to  depend  on  the  farmer  for  their 
very  being.  I  have  already  drawn  part 
of  a  parallel  between  a  fheep-walk  re¬ 
maining  for  its  old  purpofe,  or  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  arable  farm  ;  from  whatever 
knowledge  I  can  gain  on  the  fubjedf, 
there  is  the  cleareft  certainty  of  the  fu- 

perior  value  of  the  latter  :  - that  is, 

the  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
farm  in  corn,  neat  cattle,  &c.  added  to 
the  quantity  of  wool  which  it  will  yield 
in  its  improved  ftate  (fuppofing  fewer 
fheep  are  then  kept,  which  1  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  is  the  cafe  is  all  toge¬ 
ther  a  fource  of  infinitely  greater  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  wealth  than  the  fame 
land  occupied  folely  in  feeding  fheep. 
And  yet  how  many  times  has  the  mea- 
fure  of  breaking  up  (beep-walks  been 
cenfured  by  men  whole  intelligence 
one  might  have  thought  better  founded  ? 

C  3  As 
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As  to  the  other  manufacture,  that 
of  leather,  it  is  well  known  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hides  would  be  greatly  encreafed 
from  the  confumption  of  turnips,  ftraw 
and  hay,  above  what  would  be  neceflary 
for  winter  provifion  for  the  flieep. 

Wool  Iras  been  fo  long  fuppofed  the 
facred  ftaple  and  foundation  of  ail  our 
wealth,  that  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous 
to  hazard  an  opinion  not  confonant  to 
its  fingle  advancement.  But  if  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wool  fhould  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  ;  the  former  ought  to  be  encou¬ 
raged  in  preference.  But  be  it  ever 
remembered,  that  the  wife  policy  in  all 
cafes  is  to  harmonize  agriculture  and 
manufactures — and  if  one  is  in  need  of 
encouragement,  it  ought  ever  to  receive 
it  if  pojjible  without  prejudicing  the 
other. 

In  refpect  to  the  different  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  produce  of  corn  and  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  another  circum- 
ftance  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  which 
is,  that  corn  finds  a  more  regular  and 
con  flan  t  fale  than  cloths —  that  foreign 

nations 
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nations  make  greater  advances  in  ma¬ 
nufactures  than  in  agriculture,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  former’s  flourifhing 
better  than  the  latter  under  arbitrary 

governments - -That  we  have  loft  the 

trade  of  cloth  to  France ,  owing  to  the 
manufacture  at  Abbeville  and  are  de¬ 
clining  in  many  other  places  where 
agriculture  is  not  encouraged  equally 
with  their  manufactures.  All  people 
mult  eat  bread,  and  if  they  are  wanting 
in  that  wife  policy  of  providing  it  in 
preference  to  clothing,  we  fhall,  to  our 
glorious  advantage,  find  our  profit  in 
fupplying  them  with  the  one,  how  foon 
foever  we  may  be  beat  out  of  the  other ; 

— . -  provided  the  contrary  event  does 

not  arife  from  the  want  of  a  regular 
and  perpetual  exportation. 

In  thefe  affairs  the  example  of  France 
ought  to  deter  us  from  a  mad  rage  in 
favour  of  manufactures.  I  fhall  copy 

here  the  words  of  a  true  politician. - 

11  Colbert  rather  depreffed  than  promot¬ 
ed  the  interefls  of  France ,  when  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  projeCt  of  enriching  it  by  efta- 
blifhing  a  vaft  number  of  manufactures, 
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flattering  himfelf  at  the  fame  time,  that 
by  making  the  productions  of  his  ma- 
nufadtures  iubfervient  to  luxury  and 
faifely  refined  elegance,  he  lhould  mul¬ 
tiply  the  wealth  of  his  own  nation  by 
fupplying  and  feeding  the  extravagance 
and  vanity  of  other  nations  ;  but  fame 
part  of  the  folly  happened  to  flick  where  it 
took  its  rife,  and  became  infectious  at 
home ;  which  fhows  that  luxury  is  an 
unfortunate  fathion  in  any  country, 
though  at  the  fame  time  it  prefcribes 
the  mode  to  foreigners,  and  induces 
them  to  purchafe  fuch  merely  orna¬ 
mental  elegancies  as  are  the  workman- 
fhip  of  our  own  artifts.  Under  the 
idea  of  hoarding  up  great  quantities  of 
proviiions  for  the  fup port  of  his  work- 
folks  ( and  that  principally  by  cbftrucHng 
the  free  vent  and  exportation  of  corn ) 
this  minifter  had  the  applaufe  of  the 
poor,  who  naturally  favour  any  fcheme, 
real  or  imaginary,  that  promifes  to 
lower  the  price  of  bread  ;  for  their  un- 
derltandings  can  rarely  fee  deeply  into 
the  truth  of  things,  any  more  than  the 
advantage  of  a  nation  in  general,  or 

of 
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pf  themfelves  upon  the  whole.  In  like 
manner,  the  hiftorians  and  poets  load¬ 
ed  the  prime  minifter  with  panegyrics, 
as  the  true  father  of  the  people,  and 
made  no  ceremony  to  depreciate  the 
wifer  conduct  of  Sully.  But  alas  !  it 
never  truly  appeared  that  trade  and 
commerce,  even  in  their  molt  flourilh- 
ing  ftate,  enriched  a  kingdom  like  the 
folid  revenues  that  proceed  from  a  right 
and  effectual  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  though  the  French  nation  was  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  hopes  of  immenfe 
riches,  and  though  they  fupplied  all 
Europe  with  filks  and  embroideries  and 
expenfive  trifles, .  yet  the  fund  of  real 
wealth  was  deficient  at  bottom,  F online 
made  its  appearance  frequently  and  almcjl 
periodically.  The  proprietors  of  landed 
eftates  (for  they  with  others  at  firfi:  ran 
into  the  univerfal  notion  of  admiring 
tne  project)  thought  tnemfeives  very 
happy,  after  a  confiderable  tract  of  time, 
to  advance  their  rents  a  Jixth  part, 
thougn  money  bore  one  third  a  greater 
value  than  Dctore  ;  Impofts  and  taxes 
were  inqpafed  immoderately  :  And  a 

confider- 
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confiderable  part  of  the  lands  (not  being 
found,  or,  at  leafl,  not  believed  to  an- 
fwer  the  expences  of  cultivation)  was 
overlooked  and  neglected  by  little  and 
little,  and,  at  length,  degenerated  into 
walle  and  defolated  tradts  of  country. 
All  which  may  fuffice  to  fhow,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  ought  not  to 
be  fuperfeded  by  a  pafiion  for  com- 
me  ice.* 

The  point  of  balance  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufadture  muft  be  con- 
fidered  in  another  light.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  ftopping  the  fale  of  the  earth’s  pro¬ 
ductions  is  an  encouragement  to  our 
manufadtures  :  I  think  I  have  already 
proved  that  was  the  effedt  fuch  as  is 
fuppofed,  it  would  be  a  moil  impolitic 
meafure.  But  I  fhall  now  offer  a  few 
conliderations  to  difplay  the  falfity  of 
the  expedlation — and  venture  to  affert 
that  the  lowering  the  price  of  provi- 
fions  is  of  no  ufe  to  our  manufactures. 
This  is  a  very  fruitful  fubjedt,  and  would 
admit  of  many  reflections  of  the  utmoff 
importance  to  the  good  or  manufac- 
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tures  in  general  ;  but  I  fhall  be  fhort  in 
what  I  have  to  offer  on  this  head,  as  the 
matter  has  been  handled  in  a  very  fen- 
fible  manner  already^. 

We  fhould,  in  the  firfl  place,  take  a 
view  of  populous  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  obferve  if  provifions  bearing  a 
high  price  adds  to  the  dearnefs  of  their 
manufactures.  Amongft  fuch  people, 
the  Dutch  hold  the  firft  rank.  Now  it 
has  been  afferted  §,  and  it  feems  on  per¬ 
fectly  good  authority,  that  a  Dutch  ma¬ 
nufacturer  pays  near  a  third  of  his 
earnings  in  taxes  —  an  Enghjh  manu¬ 
facturer  not  above  one  tenth.  —  Again  j 
fuch  bread  as  the  Englifh  manufacturer 
eats,  the  Dutchman  mutt  pay  three  pence 
per  pound  for,  and  buys  his  flefli  at 
nine  pence  per  pound.  And  if  the  pro¬ 
digious  national  debt  of  Holland ,  which, 
with  the  ftanding  expences  of  the  ftate, 
&c.  occafion  a  prodigious  variety  and 
height  of  taxes,  was  not  attended  with 
this  efieCt,  it  would  be  very  ftran^e : 
Nor  fhould  we  forget  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  land,  with  their  numerous 

t  Confederations  on  Taxes,  1765.  §  Ibid. 

inha- 
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inhabitants,  as  acontrafi,  which  great¬ 
ly  adds  to  the  price  of  provifions.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  great  as  the  price  confiantly 
is,  loaded  as  they  are  with  taxes,  the 
Dutch  manufacture  the  products  of  a 
variety  of  countries,  and  afford  them  at 
a  lower  rate  at  market  than  any  people 
among  whom  the  necefiaries  of  life  are 
cheaper.  Hence  Mr.  Locke  long  ago 
obferved,  that  the  frugality  andinduftry 
of  the  Dutch  was  fo  great  from  the  high 
price  of  provifions,  that  they  would  buy 
our  rape-feed,  make  it  into  oil,  ana  fed 
it  cheaper  than  we  do. — Notwithftand- 
mg  the  vaft  weight  in  expences  of  rood 
and  taxes  under  which  th q  Dutch  labour, 
yet  their  daily  pay  is  not  above  fourteen 

pence. 

The  fame  circumftances  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  France  ;  the  price  of  bread 
there  is  often  fix  times  ahov  c  ns  un  ci  age  ; 
and  as  to  their  taxes,  they  do  not  only 
amount  to  far  more  titan  out  s,  but  ai  ^ 
collected  in  the  mod  burthenfome  man¬ 
ner,  and  fall  infinitely  heavier  on  the 
poor  people  m  proportion,  than  on  an) 
clafs  in  the  date.  Neverthelels  labour 

1  r* 
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is  there  three  times  as  cheap  as  with  us  j 
by  which  means  the  French  are  enabled 
to  underfell  us  in  all  markets  where 
there  is  a  competition  between  us.* 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  view  of 
thofe  countries  where  the  necelfaries  of 
life  are  extremely  cheap,  and  it  will  in¬ 
variably  be  found  that  fuch  countries 
are  neither  well  peopled  nor  do  manu¬ 
factures  flourifh  amongft  them.  This 
fabi  is  too  well  known  to  require  illus¬ 
tration. 

As  thefe  fabls  are  very  fpeaking,  and 
as  the  example  of  our  own  country 
adds  to  the  proof,  it  is  worth  inquiring 
into  the  reafons  of  thefe  fabts,  which 
are  fupported  by  the  concurrent  tefti- 
monies  of  variety  of  times,  nations,  and 
authors :  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  ma¬ 
nufactures 

*  The  point  which  I  here  aim  at  proving,  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  mod  fenfible  politicians. 
Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “  In  order  to  advance  the 
“  trade  of  Ireland ,  provifions  muff  be  rendered  fo 

<c  dear  as  to  enforce  general  induflry.5’  .  . 

Sir  William  Petty ,  Sir  Jofiab  Child ,  Mr.  Polixfeny 
Mr.  Gee ,  and  others,  have  all  concurred  in  the  fame 
obfervation,  viz.  that  trade  can  never  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  where  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  very  cheap . 
The  author  of  the  Vindication  of  Commerce  and  the 

Arts, 
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nufactures  never  flourilh  in  countries 
where  bread,  and  confequently  other 
provifions  are  very  cheap. 

There  is  not  a  more  common  argu¬ 
ment  than  pleading  for  the  neceflity  of 
fupplying  our  manufacturers  with  pro¬ 
vision  cheap,  that  they  may  afford  to 
work  cheap,  and  their  matters  to  fell 
cheap  :  This  chain  of  conclufions  is  fo 
obvious  and  natural,  that  it  is  at  once 
taken  upon  trufl,  and  confidered,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  experience,  as  matter  of  rea¬ 
lity.  But  the  truth  is,  workmen  work 
to  live  ;  and  if  four  days  earnings  are 
fufficient  to  maintain  them  fix,  they 
will  be  idle  the  remaining  two  :  This, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  reafon  for  the 
foregoing  afferted  fa£ts  being  true. 
There  is  not  a  more  pernicious  evil  to 
manufactures  than  idlenefs  among  the 

Arts>  fays,  The  reafon  why  commerce  feldom 
“  flourifhes  in  a  fertile  country  thinly  peopled,  is 
Ci  becaufe  land  being  there  of  fma!)  value,  from  the 
**  fcarcity  of  inhabitants,  provifions  are  cheap  and 

ii  plentiful,  and  labour  dear/’ - See  alfo  Dr. 

Franklin  in  his  Obfervaiions  concerning  the  Increase  of 
Mankind ;  and  Mr.  Locke,  De  IViit  fays, That 
€C  high  taxes  promote  invention,  induftry  and  fru- 
gality.”  — Confiderations  on  Taxes,  p.  29. 

workmen  : 
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workmen:  if  they  fpend  a  day  or  two  in 
the  week  without  work,  it  hurts  them 
when  they  do  work — their  labour  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  is  loft  to  the  ftate — and 
cheapnefs  of  living  enables  them  to 
treat  their  mafters  in  a  manner  not  to 
the  fervice  of  the  bufinefs  in  general : 
On  the  contrary,  when  provifions  are  fo 
dear  that  they  are  obliged  to  ftick  clofe 
to  their  work  for  a  maintainance,  the 
trade  has  the  benefit  of  all  their  labour 
— and  bufinefs  goes  on  fo  regularly 
that  the  mafters  are  enabled  to  fupply 
the  market  cheaper  than  when  a  great 
plenty  allows  the  workmen  to  earn  in 
a  Ihort  time  what  will  fufiice  for  their 
maintainance  during  a  longer.  “  Thofe, 
fays  the  author  ol  the  Confederations , 
who  are  concerned  in  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  this  kingdom,  know,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  poor  do  not  labour, 
upon  an  average,  above  four  days  in  the 
week,  unlefs  provifions  happen  to  be 
very  dear.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a 
general  induftry  is  immediately  created, 
the  poor  crowd  about  the  houfes  of 

1  rr.  after 
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m  after  manufacturers,  begging  for 
work  almoft  at  any  rate:  • — —The 
quantity  of  labour  then  offered  tends' 
to  lower  its  price,  and  the  populace 
work  five  or  fix  days  in  a  week  inftead 
of  three  or  four,  becaufe  they  cannot 
live  by  working  lefs.  The  very  reverie 
of  this  happens  when  wheat  and  other 
provifions  are  at  a  low  price.  Tippling 
houfes  and  {kittle-grounds  are  then 
crowded,  inftead  of  their  mailer’s  court 
yard  ;  idlenefs  and  debauchery  generally 
take  place  ;  labour  grows  fcarce,  and 
mailers  are  obliged  to  feck  it,  and  court 
the  labourer  to  his  work.  Experience 
evinces  that  this  is  the  true,  though  me¬ 
lancholy  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  and  from 
hence  it  appears,  that  the  poor  might 
live  comfortably  by  working  fix  days 
m  the  week,  even  tnough  iieceilaiics 
were  taxed  double  to  what  they  are  at 


prefent.” 

From  the  foregoing  fadis  and  te¬ 
rnaries,  may  we  not  juftly  draw  lorne 
very  important  conclufions  r  Does  it 
not  appear,  Firft,  That  agriculture  is 
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the  true  foundation  of  all  the  Wealth 
which  can  flow  into  this  nation — - 
whether  it  be  immediately  from  com¬ 
merce  or  manufactures.  Secondly ,  That 
wehavevafl  traCtsof  uncultivated  land, 
and  much  cultivated  in  an  incomplete 
manner  ;  and  that  our  firft  and  molt 
important  bufinefs  ought  to  be  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  culture  of  the  whole  to  the 
higheft  perfection.  Thirdly,  That  this 
great  improvement  fliould  take  place 
before  any  encouragement  is  given  to 
encreafe  the  number  of  manufacturers, 
it  being  proved,  that,  until  fuch  culti¬ 
vation  is  complete,  thegenerality  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  a  prejudice  to  the  ftate, 
in  that  circumftance  of  not  being  employ  ¬ 
ed  about  the  rnoft  important  concern  of  it. 
Fourthly,  That  it  is  in  the  higheft  mea- 
fure  impolitic,  in  any  degree  or  manner, 
to  obftruCt  the  free  fale  of  the  earth’s 
productions,  on  a  fuppofiticn  that  fuch 
a  conduCt  will  be  of  advantage  to  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  - or  on  any  fuppofltion 

whatever  ;  flnee  fuch  management  is 
proved  very  bad,  from  all  experience. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  plain  corollaries  which 
appear  to  me  naturally  arifing  from  a 
fair  ftate  of  the  foregoing  cafe  :  I  hope 
I  have  fufficiently  proved  the  truth  of 
moft  of  the  faCts,  and  the  great  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  reft,  from  which  I  have 
drawn  the  above  deductions. 
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LETTER  II. 

'  >*  f  ■  I 

"O’  AVI  N  G  as  I  think,  my  beloved 
countrymen,  proved  the  vaft  and 
fuperior  advantages  of  agriculture,  I  fhall 
next  examine  fome  peculiar  and  link¬ 
ing  methods  of  encouraging  it, — -and 
enquire  into  its  prefent  ftate.  In  this 
letter,  I  Ihall  confine  myfelf  to  that 
great  foundation  of  diverfty  of  opinion ,  the 
Exportation  of  corn. 

In  all  fuch  matters  asthefe,  itismuch 
the  moft  fatisfadlory  method  of  treating 
them,  to  difplay,  firft,  the  facls  (and 
luckily  this  fubject  will  afford  me  many 
very  linking  ones)  ;  and  fecondly,  draw 
fuch  conclufions  from  them,  as  readily 
arife  from  their  nature. 

The  exportation  of  corn  firft  received 
ft  bounty  in  the  year  1689  ;  and,  as  it 
has  by  many  been  thought  to  advance 
the  price  of  wheat  at  home,  by  that 
means  ftarving  our  own  manufacturers 
to  enable  foreign  ones  to  work  cheap, 
it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  necelfary  to  en- 

D  2  quire 
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quire  into  this  fa<5t,  for  common  talk, 
or  news-paper  declamation,  is  of  no  au-< 
thority  when  arguing  againft  fact.  The 
prices,  &c.  of  corn  I  know  have  been 
publifhed  often  before,  but  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  infert  them  here  ;  I 
fliall  be  as  fhort  in  my  abridgements  as 
poflible ;  but  fuch  facts  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  every  juft  argument  that  can 
be  urged  for  or  againft  any  meafure. 

The  following  table,  fhewing  the 
mean  price  of  wheat  at  JVindfor  market 
at  feveral  periods,  for  one  hundred  and 
ftxty-nine  years,  is  what  I  fliall  fkft  offer 
to  the  reader. 

•  •  V  t  '  •  , 

Years  1.  s.  d.  Years  1.  s.  d. 
From  1^94  to  1-612  19  2  2  5J] 

1613  to  1637  25  2  7  4  f  69  2  8  j- 

1638  to  1662  25  2  15  8 

1663  to  16 87  25  2  5,  3I- 

y  68  8  to  1712  25  2  8'  ${- 

jy  1 3  to  1737  25  2  o  74 

3  738  to  1762  25  I  18  2| 

Ey  this  it  is  evident,  that  wheat  has 
been  cheaper  the  laft  75  years,  finee  the 
bounty  commenced,  than  it  was  for 
ninety-four  years  before.  It  is  farther 
obfervable,  that  for  the  fkft  fixty-nine 

years,. 


25  2  5  3I 

;  '  i  2  *  J  y  k  I  tt 

75  2  2  si 
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years,  the  price  of  wheat  was  conti¬ 
nually  riling,  and  lince  the  bounty  was 
given,  it  has  been  continually  finking  -} 
which  feems  to  be  a  plain  proof  that  this 
finking  of  the  price  was  owing  to  the 
bounty.  The  twenty-five  years  from 
1663  to  1687  are  ftated  feparately  ;  be- 
caufe  in  that  period  a  duty  was  firft  laid 
upon  the  importation  of  corn  ;  which, 
with  two  additional  duties  afterwards, 
amounted  almofi:  to  a  prohibition  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is  here  vifible  in 
the  price,  for  wheat,  which  for  many 
years  before  was  riling,  did  at  this  time 
fink  more  than  ten  fhillings  a  quarter  *. 

It  is  impofiible  that  a  ftronger  proof 
than  this  fliould  be  advanced,  of  the 
certainty  of  the  aflertion  I  made  before, 
viz.  the  exportation  of  corn  gives  plenty, 
and  confequently  cheapnefs  at  home ; 
and  now  I  may  add,  that  preventing  our 
receiving  any  from  abroad  is  attended 
with  the  fame  effed. 

Thefe  fads  bear  fo  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  paradoxes,  that  I  have  heard 

*  See  E.  S.’s  very  fenfible  letter,  Mufeum  Rujli 
cum,  vol,  vi.  p.  22. 

D  3 
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numbers  laugh  in  ridicule  at  the  very 

mention  of  them  :  and  the  poor  of  this 

country  treat  them  with  a  fcorn  which 

fometimes  breaks  into  riots.  Yet  ftrange 

as  the  mere  affertion  may  found,  the 

proofs  of  the  truth  of  it  are  fo  clear  and 

felf-evident.  that  the  wonder  is  it  fhould 

9  * 

ever  be  thought  paradoxical. - But 

farther- - 


The  fourteen  higheft  annual 
prices  cf  wheat  before  the 
bounty  was  given,  are  as 
follows. 


I. 

s. 

d. 

3 

9 

6 

3 

8 

O 

3 

13 

8 

4 

5 

O 

4 

O 

O 

3 

l6 

8 

3 

13 

4 

3 

5 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

14 

0 

3 

8 

8 

1 

3 

4 

8 

3 

0 

0 

49 

I-- 

6 

Aver,  'i  ii  o 


The  fourteen  hlghefl  prices 

fence  the  bounty. 

J. 

s. 

d. 

3 

7 

8 

3 

4 

O 

3 

11 

O 

3 

0 

O 

3 

8 

4 

3 

4 

0 

3 

18 

6 

3 

18 

0 

3 

O 

0 

2 

13 

0 

2 

.  ; 

14 

0 

2 

H 

6 

2 

II 

O 

2 

10 

8 

43 

14 

8 

Aver.  3 

2 

5 

Laft  period  cheaper  }  Q 
than  the  firft  by  5 
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x  , 

This  inferiority  of  price  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  thofe  who  alfert,  that 
fuch  a  prodigious  exportation  as  we 
fome times  carry  on,  when  the  crop 
abroad  fails,  raifes  the  price  in  fome 
particular  years  to  a  height  unknown 
before  die  bounty,  and  intolerable  to 
our  own  poor. 

But  there  is  another  circumftance 
not  to  be  forgot,  which  is  clear,  fink¬ 
ing,  and  decifive  :  the  price  of  all  other 
things  is  advanced  a  fourth  part  within 
thefe  hundred  years,  owing  to  a  vaffc 
exteniion  of  commerce,  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  money  fo  much  more  plentiful 
than  before.  Therefore  the  foregoing 
prices  do  not  difcover  the  real  finking 
of  that  of  wheat,  unlefs  we  dedudl  from 
every  year  the  proportion  of  the  rife  of 
the  price  of  other  things  :  this  will 
difplay  the  vaft  plenty  of  corn,  which 
the  exportation  has  given  to  the  nation, 
for  nothing  but  fuch  a  plenty  could  be 
attended  with  a  conftant  lowerinp-  of 

D 

the  price. 

This  fa£l  is  fo  very  clear  and  evident, 
and  the  conclufion,  that  it  is  all  owin'* 

4  tj 
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fo  the  exportation,  fo  very  natural,  that 
the  reader  is  defired  never  to  forget  the 
certainty  of  it ;  nor,  whatever  feeminp- 

t,  o 

contradictions  there  may  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  exported,  and  the 
greatnefs  of  the  effeB,  ever  to  doubt  of 
this  firft  fa£l  and  foundation  of  all  our 
reasoning  :  it  is  fo  very  Cure  that  he  need 
not  be  apprehenfive  of  giving  total  cre¬ 
dit  to  it. 

As  the  exportation  has  been  of  this 
great  advantage  to  the  flate,  let  us  next 
enquire  into  the  immediate  profit  of  it, 
ariiing  to  us  from  the  fale  of  the  corn. 
Of  this  it  will  not  be  at  ail  difficult  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  thefe  letters,  a 
yery  clear,  fatisfaclory,  and  authentic 
account.  The  accounts  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  exported,  which  were  laid  before 
the  parliament,  reach  no  further  back 
than  1697  ;  I  fhall  therefore  infert  the 
extracts  ihave  copied  from  that  year*. 

* 

f  See  Three  Trails  on  the  Corn  Trade  apq 
Corn  Laws 5  p.  133. 

p  ** 

Account 


Recount  -of  Corn 

1697  tc 

From  1697  to 

Grain.  Quarters.  B» 

Barley  251,689  7 

Malt  623,345  4 

Oatmeal  2,015  4 

Rye  238,985  7 

Wheat  552,867  2 


1,668,904  o 


From  1706  to 

Barley  433>237  2 

Malt  4,381,205  o 
.Oatmeal  11,922  o 
Bye  789,618  6 

Wheat  2,518,2x3  4 


8,134,196  5 


From  1726  to  1 

Barley  590,080  6 

Malt  3,871,332  4 
Oatmeal  45,932  3 

Bye  520,020  6 

Wheat  4,461,337  4 

9*488,703  7 


Exported  from 

>  J  765* 

[706,  9  Years, 

ft 

Value. 

207,644  2 

ir 

374,007  6 

0 

2,494  3 

7 

288,777  O 

3 

1,002,071  17 

9 

.£•  1,874,99+  10 

6 

1726,  2G  Years. 

404,354  i5 

4 

2,628,723  0 

0 

16,690  19 

6 

931,092  2 

2 

4,448,843  17 

0 

83429>704  *4 

0 

..  .  A 

746,  20  Years. 

* 

I 

523,696  13 

3 

^322,793  10 

O 

61,051  15 

4 

517,853 19 

1 1 

6,654,828  8 

9 

10,080,224  7 

3 

From 
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From  1746  to  1765,  19  Years. 


‘Grain. 

Quarters. 

B. 

Value. 

Barley 

1,268,088 

J 

1,157,130  8 

3 

JM  alt 

4>777>3°3 

6 

2,866,382  5 

0 

Oatmeal 

67,186 

4 

91,821  II 

0 

Rye 

939.580 

7 

990,474  16 

1  r 

W^heat 

6,8O0,0l7 

1 

10,766,693  15 

7 

V 

13,852^76 

3 

£•  15,872,502  16 

9 

T  0 

T 

A  L  S. 

Quarters. 

B. 

Value. 

9  Years.  1,668,904 

O 

1,874  994 

150 

6 

20 

8,134,196 

5 

8,429,704 

H 

0 

20 

9,488,703 

7 

10,080,224 

7 

3 

19 

13,852,176 

3 

15,872,5  22 

16 

9 

68 

33>I43’9'S° 

7 

£■  36,257,426 

8 

6 

If 

thefe  totals 

are  not  fuffieie 

nt 

to 

open  the  eyes  of  every  perfon  prejudic¬ 
ed  againft  the  exportation  of  corn,  I 
know  not  what  will.  Think  of  the 
vaft  number  of  hands  the  railing  thefe 
thirty-three  millions  of  quarters  found 
employment  for.  Hands,  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  a  (fate  can  boait  !  Think  of  the 
number  of  bailors  the  (hipping  (all  our 
own)  employed,  which  carried  out  this 

corn  1 
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corn  !  the  very  freight  of  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  above  three  millions  fterling. 
Think  therefore,  my  countrymen,  of  one 
branch  of  our  exports,  bringing  in  forty 
millions  fterling !  This  Forty,  as  I  have 
jelfewhere  obferved,  is  of  equal  value 
.with  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
worth  of  manufactures  exported,  if 
wrought  from  foreign  materials.  Thefe 
are  faffs  which  fpeak  trumpet  mouth¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  this  noble  and  truly 
beneficial  meafure,  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  national  wealth,  not  only  in 
the  mere  amount,  however  confiderable, 
but  in  an  infinite  variety  of  interefts 
affected  by  it,  — and  the  moft  certain 
refource  we  can  ever  depend  upon. 

It  is  eagerly  remarked  by  thole  who 
will  not  allow  that  the  exportation  of  a 
commodity  encreafes  the  quantity  of  it, 
that  it  is  impoffible  fo  immenfe  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  thirty-three  millions  fhould  have 
been  exported,  and  yet  the  quantity  at 
home  been  on  the  encreafe.  Lint  fuch 
people  do  not  fufficiently  confiuer  how 
much  a  lively  demand  and  quick  fale  en- 
7  courages 
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rages  the  cultivator  to  proceed  in  his 
bufmefs  with  fpirit  and  alacrity  ;  new 
ground  is  broke  up,  and  the  plough 
triumphs !  But  as  thefe  affertions  do  not 
fatisfy  prejudiced  people,  who  are  a- 
larmed  at  the  largenefs  of  the  whole 
quantity  ;  I  (hall  here  Ihow  them  how 
fmall  a  proportion  the  exported  quan¬ 
tity  bears  to  the  whole  growth. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  EJJdys 
on  Husbandry  reckons  the  arable  land 
of  the  kingdom  at  fifteen  millions  of 
acres.  “  From  thefe  fifteen  millions,” 
he  goes  on,  “  we  will  deduft  a  third 
part  for  fallow  land  each  year,  (note  ; 
we  are  fenjible  this  allowance  is  too  great 
in  fact,  but  it  is  what  ought  to  be  in  all 
countries  where  husbandry  is  rightly  ma¬ 
naged)  and  then  there  will  be  left  ten 
millions  of  arable  acres  de  fadio.  From 
thefe  ten  millions  let  us  fubftra£t  one 
fourth  part  of  the  grain  raifed  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  cattle,  &c.  (compre¬ 
hending  what  is  deftroyed  by  birds, 
infefts,  and  the  like)  and  another 
fourth  part  for  malting,  diftilling,  and 

feed- 
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feed-corn*,  and  then  the  refidue  will  be 
five  millions  for  making  bread,  or  rail¬ 
ing  leguminous  crops  like  field  peafe, 
or  cultivating  field  potatoes,  &c.  which 
fupply  the  place  of  bread.  Five  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  will, 
at  an  average  of  three  quarters  per  acre, 
produce  fifteen  millions  of  quarters  -f\” 
By  this  account,  the  quantity  of 
bread-corn  is  fifteen  millions  of  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  by  the  following  it  amounts 
only  to  about  nine  millions  and  an  half  $ 
however,  field  peafe  and  potatoes  are 
not  taken  into  the  account. 


General  accounts  of  Corn  confumed,&c. 


Growth. 

Barley  4,603,272 
Oats  4,240,947 

Rye  1,063,652 

Wheat  4,046,603 

Confirmed. 

4>433>!2S 

4,252,725 

1,030,000 

3,840,000 

Export. 

1 71>253 

3*7  37 
36,591 

2 1 0,77 1 

Import. 

1,106 

1 5>5 1  > 
2*939 
4,168 

n-3, 954, 474 
Seed  +  1,395,447 

1 5»349»9Z  1 

I3»S5S»sS° 

422,352 

23,728 

*  I  have  no  conception  that  the  confumption 
caufed  by  cattle  equals  thefe  articles, 
f  EfTays  on  Husbandry,  p  85, 

%  The  feed  is  called  on*  tenth* 

My 

am 
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My  chief  motive  for  inferring  this 
account  is  to  fhow  the  reader  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  different  quantities ; 
as  this  is  a  point  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  my  prefent  argument. 

The  export  is  bare  one  thirty- fecond 
part  of  the  confumption  ;  one  thirty- 
third  part  of  the  growth  exclufive  of 
the  feed  ;  one  thirty- fixth  part  of  tire 
growth  including  the  feed  ;  and  not 
near  one  third  of  the  feed  itfelf,  fup- 
poling  it  only  one  tenth  of  the  growth  §v 

If  we  fuppofe,  the  four  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat,  the  produce  of 
one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres, 
which  is  two  quarters  four  bufhels  per 
acre  (near  I  believe  the  medium)  then 
the  export  will  only  amount  to  one  bujhel 
per  acre ,  of  wheat.  From  this  remark¬ 
able  fact,  let  the  enemies  of  the  bounty 
determine  the  exportation  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  high  price  of  corn  !  They 

tr  y  '•**  •  ^  ►  g  • 

§  When  the  exportation  ran'  the  highdt  ever 
known,  1750,  it  (urpaffed  the  feed  only  otic  twelfth 
part  .—Three  Truth,  p.  1 44.—: and  it  is  remarkably 
that  year  the  price  at  home  was  io  low  as  32  s-  ^  Q'’ 
aer  quarter - 'and  the  next  year  38  s.  6  d. 

may 
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may  come  to  this  determination  if  they 

pleafe - but  it  mull  be  while  they  are 

blinded  with  prejudice. — Converfe  with 
the  moft  fenfible  cultivators  in  every 
county  of  the  kingdom,  and  learn  of 
them  whether  they  think  a  bufhel  per 
acre  any  material  deficiency  of  a  crop, 
— they  will  anfwer  No  ;  that  theyjhould 
never  complain  of  any  crop  that  fell  only  a 
bufloelfhort  of  their  expectation.  That  a 
deficiency  in  the  crop  infinitely  oftener 
extended  to  a  quarter  and  half  or  two 
quarters.  See  therefore  how  much  more 
likely  it  is,  that  a  light  crop  fhould 
raife  the  price,  than  the  exporta¬ 
tion  :  in  fad,  corn  being  at  a  high 
price  in  England,  is  never  owing  to  the 
exportation,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  crop. 

So  far  indeed  has  the  bounty  been, 
from  raifing  the  price  of  corn  at  home, 
that,  as  I  have  before  proved,  it  has  con- 
llantly  lowered  it ;  and  here  lies  a  vaft 
laving  to  the  nation,  which  is  not  con- 
fidered  by  thofe  who  plead  again  ft  the 
meafure.  Since  the  bounty,  wheat,  on 
an  average,  has  been  nine  Ihillings  and 
three  pence  per  quarter  cheaper  than 
*  ■  ■  before, 
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before,  if  reckoned  at  the  mean  finencfs 
of  quality,  and  the  Winchefter  meafure 
in  quantity  *.  Now  the  faving  of  this 
lingle  article  in  68  years  (during  which 
time  accounts  have  been  laid  before 
parliament)  amounts  to  upwards  of 
One  hundred  millions  flerlmg  !  The 
gain  therefore  to  the  nation  arifmg  from 
the  bounty,  amounts  clearly  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  1  without 
reckoning  the  infinite  variety  of  hands 
employed  by  fuch  additional  cultivation; 

As  blind  as  fome,  in  this  country* 
may  be  to  fuch  immenfe  advantages, 
all  foreigners  are  not :  the  late  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  French  ought  to  create  in  us 
a  very  horror  at  the  idea  of  ohjlructing 
fuch  a  prodigioufly  valuable  trade.  Po¬ 
pular  clamours,  raifed  by  interefted 
people,  ought  never  to  be  hearkened  to : 
facts  alone  fhould  be  attended  to  ;  and 
facts  will  ever  difplay  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  the  miferable  politics  of  let- 
ing  a  fet  of  idle,  debauched,  and  info- 
lent  manufacturers - riot  us  into 


*  Three  Traits,  p.  43* 
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meafures  pernicious  to  the  well  being 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  July  1764,  the  French  king,  in  the 
mo  it  iblemn  form,  iffued  out  a  perpe- 
tual  and  irrevocable  edict,  to  authoi  ife 
and  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn  : 

O  JL 

and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  another, 
allowing  ail  perfons  to  trade  in  corn, 
and  to  circulate  it  freely  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  *.  This  wife  and  truly 
political  conduct  (hould  make  us  eagle- 
eyed,  to  the  prefervation  of  fuch  a  glo¬ 
rious  commerce.  If  we  are  fo  infatu¬ 
ated  as  to  tamper  with  the  bounty 
which  has  gained  us  fuch  wealth,  we 
may  expect  that  our  indefatigable 
neighbours  will  take  advantage  of  fuch 
a  conduct — and  meet  us  as  competitors 
in  every  market.  This  has  been  too 
often  the  cafe  in  other  branches  of  trade, 
heaven  forbid  it  ihould  come  to  pafs 
in  this  ! 

In  all  affairs  relative  to  agriculture, 
we  ought  ever  to  regard  a  guinea  raif- 

*  Fbefe  remarkable  edicts  were  gained  through 
the  application  of  M.  Pattullo ,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
author  of  the  treatife  entitled  Effai  fur  t' Amelia) a- 
Urn  iet  Terr  it)  12  mo. 
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cd  by  cultivation  as  materially  different 
in  value  to  us  from  a  guinea  raffed  by 
any  other  trade,  profeifion  or  bufmefs 
whatever  :  indeed  its  value  fo  procur¬ 
ed  is  infinitely  greater,  confidered  as  a 
real  fource  of  national  wealth.  But 
never  Set  my  countrymen  compare  the 
plunder  gained  from  a  conquered  ene¬ 
my,  or  any  immenfe  private  fortunes 
fuddenly  gained,  as  of  comparable  va¬ 
lue  to  the  fmalJ,  but  immenfel-y  valu¬ 
able  fortunes  made  by  agriculture. 
Bravery  and  conduct  exerted  in  the 
public  fervicc,  deferve  great  reward — - 
all  they  meet  with — but  fuch  fortunes 
encreafing  that  inequality  among  man¬ 
kind  which  is  of  no  kind  influence  to 
hufbandry,  ought  never  to  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefit.  A  true  politician 
will  fee  at  one  glance,  the  difference  to 
tbs  jlate of  ten  thousand  pounds  gained 
at  once  by  plunder,  and  the  fame  fum 
acquired  by  a  diligent  and  induftrious 
cultivator  1  Great  and  material  is  the 


difference ! 

Having  in  this  manner  given  my  fen- 
timents,  on  the  benefits  arifing  from  a 

bounty 


a 


bounty  on  exported  corn,  and  I  hope 
proved  their  juftnefs ;  I  fhall  in  the 
next  letter  .conftder  of  fonie  material 
points  in  the  immediate  practice  of 
rural  ceconomy,  which  are  at  prefent 
general  topics  of  converfation,  and  de- 
ferve  the  clofeh  attention  of  all  true 
patriots. 
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LETTER  III. 


TAVING  in  my  two  preceding 
A  letters  proved  the  great  and  real 
importance  of  agriculture  to  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  (hewed  that  it  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  our  wealth  ;  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  me¬ 
rits  of  feveral  practices  at  prefent  com¬ 
mon  in  our  rural  politicks,  and  ilate,  as 
accurately  as  1  am  able,  the  good  or  ill 
confequences  refulting  from  them. 

I  might  enter  into  a  long  difcuflion 
of  enclofures,  was  it  not  a  fubject  ablo- 
lutely  exhaufted  by  preceding  writers  ; 
and  here  I  Or  all  refer  the  reader  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berne  So¬ 
ciety,  in  whofe  valuable  volumes  much 
important  knowledge  of  this  {object 
may  be  gained.  The  univerfal  benefit 
refulting  from  inclofures,  I  confider  as 
fully  proved  ;  indeed  T  clearly,  as  to 
admit  no  longei  of  ant  doubt  amongft 
fenfible  and  un;  rejudiced  peonK:  -hefe 
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who  argue  now  againft  it  are  merely 
contemptible  cavillers. 

*  *  * 

The  different  circumftances  attending 
large  or  fmall  farms  are  matters  now 
of  the  mold  ferious  attention.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  every  where  made  of  en- 

groffmg  farms,  as  it  is  called - and  the 

cry  againff  the  practice  is  refounded 
from  one  fide  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  with  every  circumftance  that  can 
aggravate  the  illconfequences  that  attend 
it.  I  fhail  enter  into  a  cool  and  diipaf- 
lionate  enquiry  into  the  real  ftate  of 
this  celebrated  cafe  :  I  have  long  ccn- 
lidered  it  with  the  utmoft  attention,  and 
will  impart  to  the  reader  the  reafons 
of  the  fentiments  I  have  adopted,  jor 
and  againft  the  cafe,  on  the  mold  at¬ 
tentive  examination.  The  four  heads, 
under  which  farms  in  general  are  na¬ 
turally  to  be  conlidered,  are, 

Firld,  The  quantity  of  produce,  and 
the  value  of  it  to  the  farmer  and 
the  public. 

E  3 
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Secondly,  The  number  of  people 
employed. 

Thirdly,  The  different  value  to  the 
ilate  of  the  hands  employed  in 
each. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  difference  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  landlord. 

Firft,  Of  the  quantity  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  value  of  it  to  the  fanner. 
It  muff  appear  very  clear  to  every  one 
who  is  the  lead  converfant  in  hufband- 
ry,  that  farms  muff  vary  in  their  pro¬ 
duce  according  to  their  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  fubftance  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  land  lie  occupies. 
The  material  enquiry  to  be  made  here, 
is,  Whether  a  great  farmer  cultivates 
his  land  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than 
a  little  one  r  In  confidering  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  muff  make  a  diftindtion  between 
a  rich  and  poor  foil  ;  for  whatever 
doubt  there  may  be  of  the  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  either  great  or  fmall 
farms  in  general  —  there  can  be  none 
about  them  when  confifting  of  poor  land. 

Farms  on  fuch  a  foil  have  generally 
a  ffieep-walk,  and  in  the  prefent  mode 
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o/  culture  cannot  be  managed  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  without  keeping  a 
flock  large  enough  for  a  fold.  Nov/ 
Inch  a  flock  requires  a  much  larger  ca¬ 
pital  than  any  little  farmer  can  polfefs ; 
for  if  he  did  poflefs  it,  we  may  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofe  he  would  no  longer  be  a 
little  farmer.  Another  circumftance  to 
be  confidered,  is,  the  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry  fuch  light  foils  are  generally 
thrown  into,  which  con  hit  very  much 
of  turnips  and  rye-grafs  with  clover  ; 
thefe  crops  require,  if  well  farmed,  more 
cattle  to  confume  them  than  the  flock, 
and  thefe  are  generally  either  a  dairy  of 
cows,  or  neat  cattle.  All  this  whole 
courfe  of  hufbandry  is  fuperior  to  a 
fmall  capital.  It  is  generally  reckoned, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  folding  goes  oft  very 
flow,  with  Sefs  than  four  hundred  fheep: 
I  know  of  no  flock  that  conlifts  of  lefs. 
Thefe,  at  ten  fhillings  a  fheep,  alone 
amount  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  one 
fourth  of  which  Angle  fum  is  fulxicient 
to  flock  a  little  farm  with.  Again  :  A 
light  foil,  generally  (peaking,  has  un¬ 
der  it  a  bed  of  marie  or  clay,  which  is 
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the  common  manure  ufed  for  it — -  and 
I  may  add  is  ufed  for  -it  by  all  good 
farmers  on  fuch  a  foil.  To  marie  or 
clay  an  acre  of  poor  land,  cannot  be 
done  under  three  pounds,  if  it  is  done 
efre£lual!y.  Indeed,  when  the  manure 
is  cragg,  much  fewer  loads  are  fuffici- 
cnt  j  but,  as  all  I  have  leen  lies  deeper 
than  marie  or  clay,  the  expence  of 
getting  at  it  is  the  heavier.  Three 
pounds  per  acre  is  infinitely  too  heavy 
an  expence  for  any  little  farmer.  I 
could  offer  other  reafons  to  prove  that 
it  would  be  a  ridiculous  practice  to 
parcel  out  a  poor  country  into  fmall 
farms  — —  that  it  would  never  tend  to 

the  improvement  of  the  foil - and 

that  it  would  generally  be  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  the  farmers  who 
were  fo  imprudent  as  to  hire  fuch  farms. 

- The  cafe  of  rich  lands,  however, 

admits  of  more  doubt. 

Farms  may  be  divided  into  fuch 
as  employ  one  plough —  two  —  large 

farms  - - very  large  ones,  and  grazing 

farms,— -But  it  is  neceffary  to  explain 
the  original  of  my  ideas  of  thefe  distinc¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  husbandry  of  feveral  counties, 
but  know  little  concerning  thofe  farms, 
in  fome,  which  are  entirely  cultivated 
by  oxen.  Thus  I  am  not  able  to  point 
out  the  fize  of  thofe  farms  in  the  oxen 
counties,  which  anfwer  to  one  or  two, 
&c.  horfe  ploughs.  What  I  mean  by 
a  plough,  is  one  man  and  two  horfes, 
no  driver. 

If  we  examine  the  generality  of  little 
farms,  we  fhall  find  thefe  circumftances 
attend  moil  of  them.  The  land  let  per 
acre  at  a  much  higher  rent  than  the 
neighbouring  middling  and  large  farms 

■ - -cultivated  with  one  plough - one 

cart  kept,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
ladders,  ferves  by  way  of  waggon  for  the 
carriage  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  On  fome, 
however,  a  waggon  is  kept,  and  then  it 
is  tumbril  befides. —  The  cows,  if  any, 
of  a  poor  and  flinted  kind — no  fheep 
kept.  Thefe  are  generally  the  chief 
circumftances  relative  to  the  flock. 

Such  a  farm  as  this,  being  the  firft 
flep  which  thofe  labourers,  fervants  or 

others 
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others  in  general  take  when  poifeffed  of 
money  enough  to  begin  bufmefs,  it  is  of 
courfe  entered  upon  the  moment  they 
have  wherewithal  to ftock  it. — The  hor- 
fcs  that  are  bought  are  fcarce  ever  ftrong 
and  able  for  hard  work,  as  there  is  a  very 
material  difference  in  the  price  of  fuch, 
and  what  we  ufually  fee  in  a  little  far¬ 
mer’s  liable.  This  angle  article  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  inconfiderable  lofs  to  the  far¬ 
mer;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  needs 
no  illuftration,  that  weak  horfes  will  not 
perform  the  bufmefs  of  a  farm  fo  effec¬ 
tually  as  ftrong  ones,  and  thence  refults 
a  ccnftant  balance  again  ft  him,  when 
•compared  with  a  farmer  able  to  take  a 

<L  # 

larger  trad  of  land.  The  keeping 
only  two  horfes,  entirely  debars  all  pur- 
chahng  of  manures  (unlefs  they  are  of 
fo  expenfive  a  nature  as  to  be  of  very 
little  bulk,  and  fuch  are  fcarce  ever 
bought  by  any  but  rich  farmers)  which 
are  of  vaft  confequence  to  thofe  lands 
fituated  within  reach  of  towns.  It  is 
furprifmg  what  great  benefit  coal- allies 
and  mortar  rabbi  (h  are  of  to  ft  hi  lands 

- — be- 
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— befides  the  great  quantities  of  horfe, 
hog,  and  cow  dung  that  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  that  manner. 

All  the  reft  of  fuch  a  little  farmer’s 
tackle  are  weak  and  infufficient  for  the 
due  culture  of  his  fields ;  and  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived  in  idea,  as  well  as 
verified  by  experience,  that  there  is  a 
conftant  lofs  owing  to  fuch  deficiency 
of  ftrength  in  the  cattle  and  implements : 
this  lofs  leaves  the  farmer  the  lefs  able 
(in  his  opinion)  to  reft  his  lands  at  pro¬ 
per  periods  for  fallow  years -—or  to  be 
content  with  lowing  crops  by  way  of 
fallow,  which  do  not  draw  much  ncu- 
rifhment  from  the  ground  ;  as  thefe 
crops  are  not  of  fuch  ready  fale  as  corn, 
but  generally  require  cattle  to  be  bought 
to  eat  them  off.  Thefe  little  farmers 
are  equally  deficient  in  keeping  their 
fences  in  ftrong  and  impenetrable  or¬ 
der  ;  deepening  their  ditches,  and  hol¬ 
low  draining  their  wet  fields — ail  points 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  La  Il¬ 
ly,  as  the  general  confequence  of  all  1 
have  advanced,  I  mult  add,  that  from 
the  moft  attentive  obfervation,  1  have 

great 
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great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  crops 
raifed  by  thefe  little  farmers  are  fcarce 
ever  equal  to  thofe  of  their  more  fub- 
rtantial  neighbours.  It  is  therefore  very 
clear,  from  thefe  circumftances,  that 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  little  farms  is  the  lefs,  on  account  of 
their  being  fo  fmall  ;  and  of  courfe  the 
occupier  and  public  both  fuffer. 

As  to  the  next  divifion  of  farms  ; 
thofe  which  are  cultivated  with  two 
ploughs  and  four  horfes ;  a  very  great 
part  of  the  objections  to  the  firft,  are  in 
thefe  removed.  If  there  is  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  grafs-land  in  the  farm,  and 
the  farmer’s  frock  in  general  equals  his 
number  of  horfes,  we  may  fuppofe  the 
four  are  four  flout  ones,  fully  anfwer- 
able  to  their  work  :  in  this  cafe,  the  bu- 
finefs  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  may 
be  duly  performed,  and  four  horfes  are 
fufficient  for  the  purchafmg  manures  on 
turnpike-roads  j  but  this  circumftance 
does  not  extend  to  other  roads.  Four 
horfes  will  likevvife  do  for  employing 
two  tumbrils  at  carting  clay,  chalk- 
earth,  or  other  foil  mixed  in  comport 

dung- 
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dung-hills,  to  advantage  ;  which  work 
(if  ever  done)  goes  off  very  llowly  with 
the  little  farmer.  In  the  next  place, 
the  rents  of  thofe  farms  which  require 
four  horfes  are  leldom  fo  high  as  the 
other,  and  the  farmer  is  neceffarily  a 
richer  man,  and  confequently  more  able 
to  improve  his  land  by  the  purchafing 
fome  manures,  and  raifing  more  from 
cattle  properly  kept  at  home. 

It  is  very  clear  therefore  that  the  land 
occupied  by  a  tenant  who  keeps  four 
horfes,  muff  be  much  better  cultivated 
than  when  farmed  by  the  man  who 
keeps  but  two  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  produce  will  be 
infinitely  greater,  both  to  the  cultivator 
and  the  public. 

The  next  fcale  of  farms  I  rank  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  large  ones ,  viz.  thofe 
which  are  tilled  by  from  fix  to  a  dozen 
horfes,  or  nearly  thofe  numbers.  It  is 
only  men  of  confiderable  fubftance  that 
can  matter  in  a  proper  manner  thefe 
farms.  I  fhall  only  obferve  in  general, 
that  thefe  men  are  yet  more  able  than 
the  latter  clafs  to  put  all  the  fprings  of 

a  per- 
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a  perfect  culture  in  motion.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  of  purchafing  manures  is  (on 
turnpike-roads)  within  the  power  of 
four  horfes,  but  the  farmers  who  keep 
only  that  number  fcarce  ever  do  it.  It 
is  the  clafs  now  before  me,  who  im¬ 
prove  their  fields  in  that  manner,  and 
in  any  fituation  as  to  roads,  unlefs  they 
are  fo  extremely  bad,  as  to  render  the 
work  too  expenfive  to  anfwer.  All 
kinds  of  hufbandry  improvements  are 
executed  with  fpirit  by  thefe  men  :  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  by  them  of  all  occafio- 

nal  and  accidental  manures : - They 

drain  all  their  wet  lands  —  keep  their 
fences  in  admirable  repair — plough  and 
harrow  their  lands  thoroughly  : — And 
above  all,  are  rich  enough  at  any  time, 
to  purchafe  a  fufficient  flock  of  cattle 
for  confuming  all  fodder,  turnips,  &c. 
on  the  premiffes,  and  thus  are  never 
induced  to  pafs  by  the  fallow  crop,  be- 
caufe  unable  to  command  the  flock  ne- 
ceffary  to  eat  it  off.  Thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  turnips  and  clover  ;  and  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  felling  the 
turnips  and  letting  them  be  carried  off 

the 
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the  farm  ;  or  feeding  fheep  or  black 
cattle  with  them  on  the  pafture  fields ; 
— and  between  making  hay  of  the  clo¬ 
ver  and  feeding  cattle  with  it  in  the 
winter  ;  or  feeding  it. 

In  thefe,  and  every  other  inftance  that 
can  be  named,  this  ciafs  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  laft,  and  of  courfe  infi¬ 
nitely  over  the  firfl.  The  neceffary 
confequence  is,  that  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  in 
their  occupation,  exceeds,  both  to  them- 
felves  and  the  public,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  in  lefs  farms. 

The  fourth  ciafs  confifls  of  thofe 
farms  which  require,  and  are  cultivated 
with  a  larger  number  of  horfes ;  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and 
even  to  an  hundred.  I  fhall  not  detain 
the  reader  with  dwelling  on  many  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  thefe  very  large 
farms  :  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  there 
may  be  many,  which,  as  I  remarked  at 
firft,  are  fituated  on  an  extreme  poor 
foil,  with  a  large  fheep- walk  belonging 
to  them,  which  cannot  be  occupied  on 
any  (mail,  or  even  middling  fcale  :  but 
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thefe  I  mentioned  before  as  exceptions, 
and  mean  the  repetition  now  as  fuch. 
In  xich  foils,  or  in  fuch  as  let  for  feven 
fhillings  an  acre  and  upwards,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  the  farmer  who  keeps 
from  fix  to  twelve  horfes,  may  cultivate 
his  land  as  well,  with  as  much  profit 
to  himfelf  and  the  public,  as  the  occu¬ 
pier  who  keeps  any  larger  number- — 
and  much  better  than  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vate  excejjive  large  farms ;  becaufe  the 
farmer  then  has  more  ground  and  bu- 
finefs  than  he  can  properly  overfee. 

The  confequences  to  be  drawn  there¬ 
fore,  from  this  review  of  the  feveral 
claffes  of  farms,  with  refpect  to  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  produce  to  the  farmer 
and  the  public,  are  as  follows,  viz. 
In  the  jirfl  clafs,  the  produce  is  the  molt 
inconfiderable  of  any.  In  the  fecond, 
it  is  much  fuperior  to  that  in  the  firft, 
but  not  equal  to  what  the  land  is  ca¬ 
pable  of.  In  the  third,  the  farm  is 
perfectly  cultivated,  and  yields  as  great 
and  valuable  a  produce,  as  it  can  do  in 
any.  in  the  fourth ,  it  does  not  yield 
more  confiderably  than  in  the  third  — 

and 
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Snd  when  the  fize  of  thefe  rife  toward  * 
the  height,  their  produce  is  not fo  great 

as  in  the  third  clafs. - 1  ihould  come 

now  to  the  laft  clafs,  of  grazing  farms, 
but  here  I  omit  to  fpeak  of  them  by 
themfelves. 

But  I  mud  here  caution  the  reader 
not  to  conclude,  when.  I  fay  jack 
a  farm  yields  fo  and  fo,  that  farms 
fo  circumftanced  always  do  yield  in 
that  manner  :  I  only  mean  that  the 
generality  of  fuch  farms  produce  as  I 
have  faid  :  hut  vaft  numbers  or  cir- 
cumftances  may  caufe  exceptions  to  be 
made  in  every  rule  ;  and  particularly 
the  lands  being  occupied  by  injudicious, 
or  flovenly  tenants.  It  is  impoffible 
ever  to  advance  any  maxim  in  fo  com- 
prehenfive  a  id; i i e  as  to  exclude  all  ex¬ 
ceptions  :  candid  readers  will  take  a 
general  idea  of  each  clafs,  without  de~ 
feending  into  circumftances  which  caufe 
exceptions  with  intention  to  overturn 
the  clalfes  themfelves  :  I  fhall  by  and 
by  examine  fome  particulars  myfelf 
which  have  a  near  connexion  with 

thefe  exceptions. 
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The  fecond  head,  under  which  farms 
in  general  are  to  be  confidered,  is,  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  them.  And 
in  confidering  this  point,  I  ihall  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  divifion  of  them  into 
cl ailes  as  before. 

The  firft  clafs  of  farms,  thofe  which 
are  cultivated  with  one  plough,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  managed  by  the  farmer  alone  : 
if  any  additional  help  is  called  in,  it 
never  coniifts  of  more  than  a  labourer, 
now  and  then  at  a  great  pinch,  as  they 
call  it,  fuch  as  thrafhing  out  their  little 
all  of  corn  the  moment  it  is  in  the  bam  : 
but  home  of  them  hire  a  lad  for  a  year¬ 
ly  fervant,  if  their  farm  is  not  of  the 
lowed:  quantity  of  land  which  two 
hordes  can  cultivate ;  in  this  cafe  they 
never  hire  any  labourer.  From  the 
minuted:  obfervation  I  can  make,  this 
is  nearly  the  number  of  hands  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  farmers  of  the  firft  clafs. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  univerfaliy  (un- 
lefs  they  are  remarkable  hard  working 

men 
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men  themfelves,  or  have  fons  men 
grown)  keep  a  man-fervant,  who  has 
the  care  of  the  horfes,  and  ploughs  with 
a  pair  of  them  ;  befides  this  man,  they 
in  general  keep  one  labourer  regularly, 
to  plough  with  the  other  pair,  and 
many  of  them  a  boy-lervant  lor  at¬ 
tending  the  cattle,  harrowing,  and  other 
flight  works  of  a  farm.  At  harveff, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thrafhing  fea- 
fon,  they  may  hire  a  labourer  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Thus  fuppofmg  twenty  acres  of  land 
the  farm  which  employs  two  horfes  (I 
am  only  forming  a  fuppofition  at  pre- 
fent,  as  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  quantity 
more  particularly  by  and  by)  and  forty 
for  four  horfes  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  hr  If 
maintains  the  farmer,  a  fervant  boy, 
and  accidentally  a  labourer  for  a  very 
fhort  time.  The  fecond,  the  farmer,  a 
fervant,  a  labourer,  and  generally  a 
ferving  boy  befides,  with  an  additional 
labourer  at  bufy  times :  Thus  the  four- 
horfe  farm  employs  molf  hands;  in  a 
good  meafure  owing  to  the  farmer  be- 

F  2  ing 


ing  rich  enough  not  to  depend  on  him'-* 
feif  totally  for  one  plough. 

The  third  clais,  thole  from  fix  h  r- 
fes  to  twelve,  varies  greatly  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  it  employs  ■,  for  many  far¬ 
mers  in  this  c'afs  are  rich  enough  to 
perfect  improvements  of  fundry  kinds, 
above  the  purfes  of  the  two  former 
claries  :  and  in  fo  doing  employ  a  great 
number  of  people.  Thefpirit  with  which 
there  farmers  carry  on  their  bulinefs,  all 
promotes  the  employment  of  labourers 
— indeed  chiefly  coniifts  in  it — and  it  is 
further  to  be  confidered,  that  the  Hand¬ 


ing  workmen  of  their  farms  (or  fer- 
vants)  2!  C,  one  to  every  plough  they 
keep  *.  Befldes,  the  men  employed 
in  carting  clay,  chalk  earth,  & c.  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  muff 
greatly  exceed  thofe  employed  in  lefs 


*  It  fhoukl  be  obferved,  that  by  a  plough  is 
meant,  the  man  necdlary  to  one  that  wor’^s  with 
one  pair  of  horfes  a  day,  eight  hours  ;  if  a  change  of 
horfes  and  men  isufed,  as  fomefarmers  pra&iie,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  plough  going  in  fummer  fixteea 
hours,  the  cafe  is  differ em5  though  the  fame  as  to 
horfes  and  men. 
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farms  :  and  in  harveft,  a  large  farmer 
always  allots  one  man  to  every  twenty 
acres  of  corn  of  whatever  fort,  fuppol- 
ing  a  common  mixture  of  winter  and 
fpring  corn.  From  thefe  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a 
given  number  of  acres  portioned  into 
farms  of -this  clafs,  maintains  more  hands 
in  general  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

As  to  the  fourth  clafs,  I  am  very 
much  in  doubt  concerning  it.  When  I 
before  fpoke  of  it,  I  mentioned  the 
difficulty  of  one  farmer’s  overfeeing  and 
properly  managing  fo  large  an  extent 
of  ground  as  fame  occupy  who  are 
ranked  in  this  clafs.  Now  fuch  diffi¬ 
culty  ever  introduces  fome  confufron, 
and  a  confuted  management  of  a  farm 
as  conftantly  tends  to  the  ruinous  prac¬ 
tice  of  fuffering  feveral  hands  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner  to  perform  what  might 
be  done  by  one.  I  never  failed  on  fuch 
occafions  to  make  this  remark.  Now 
whether  this  circumftance  anfwers  in 
point  of  the  number  of  people  employ¬ 
ed,  to  others  which  may  be  brought  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queffiion,  I  am  a 
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little  in  doubt :  the  chief  of  thefe  is  the 
different  fanners  which  might  be  fixed 
in  the  tract  of  land  which  one  occupies; 
icr  as  to  the  number  of  labourers  or 
krvants,  1  cannot  help  reckoning  them 
nearly  the  lame.  However,  another 
point  mould  not  be  forgot ,  which  is, 
that  the  probability  of  high  improve¬ 
ments  which  employ  great  numbers  of 
hands,  lies  moft  in  favour  of  the  mo  ft 
fuhftantial  man,  or  in  other  words,  the 
g recced:  farmer.  Neverthelefs  I  own 
my  private  opinion  tends  towards  the 
third  clafs  in  this  refpecl  of  population; 
but  not  without  doubts,  which  I  take 
all  poilible  care  of  removing. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
people  employed  on  the  land,  whether 
it  be  divided  into  farms  of  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  or  fourth  dalles ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  viz.  That 
the  fecohd  clafs  employs  more  hands 
than  the  firft—  the  third,  than  the  fe- 
cond — and  it  is  imagined,  the  fourth 
may  employ  fomething  more  than  the 
third ;  but  then  it  is  fuppofed  more  than 

to 
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£0  lafe  fuch  fuperiority  in  having  only 
one  farmer  on  a  large  tract  of  land, 
inftead  of  feveral.  Or  in  one  word, 
the  third  daft;  is  mod  advantageous  to 
population. 


tfc  -t-  * 
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The  third  head  under  which  I  ob- 
ferved  farms  in  general  fhould  be  rank¬ 
ed,  is  the  value  to  the  ft  ate  of  the  hands 
employed  by  than.  And  here  I  mult  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  little  farmer  and  the 
day  labourer  are  to  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  degree  of  public  utility  ;  if  we 
are  to  confider  their  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  proportion  to  their  fubftance  ; 
but  this  will  admit  of  fome  doubt: 
However,  as  to  the  firft  clafs  of  farms, 
in  whatever  manner  fuch  a  cafe  is  de¬ 
termined,  dill  the  little  farmer  and  the 
day  labourer  are  in  general  upon  a  par. 
From  all  the  obfervations  I  have  made, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  day  labourer, 
that  is  on  an  equality  with  the  farmer 
in  refpedl  of  children,  is  as  well  fed,  as 
well  cloathed,  and  as  well  lodged  as  he 
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would  be,  was  he  fixed  in  one  of  theft 
little  farms ;  with  this  difference — that 
he  does  not  work  near  fo  hard.  In¬ 
deed  I  regard  theft  fmall  occupiers  as  a 
let  of  very  miferable  men.  They  fare  ex¬ 
tremely  hard - work  without  inter- 

miffion  like  a  horfe —  and  practife  eve¬ 


ry  leilbn  of  diligence  and  frugality, 
without  being  able  to  foftcn  their  pre- 
fent  lot — -all  the  comfort  they  hav£, 


which  the  labourer  docs  notpoifefs,  lies 
in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  little 
flock  enough  to  take  a  larger  farm  •.  but 
this  is  not  effected  fo  often  as  many 
people  may  imagine. 

Now  if  the.  value  of  people  to  the 
ftate,  depends  in  any  meafure  on  their 
well-being  or  labour,  I  fee  no  reafon  to 
rank  the  little  farmer  above  the  day  la¬ 
bourer  :  and  the  circumffance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  family  belongs  equally  to  both. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  even  un¬ 
favourable  to  them,  that  of  not  an- 
fwering  the  calls  of  the  government, 
when  men  for  the  public  fervice  are 
much  wanted.  In  fuch  times  many 
labourers  enter  voluntarily  into  the  fer¬ 
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vice  }  but  no  little  farmers.  Nov/  this 
circumftance  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  any 
confequence  ;  but  the  fa<ft  is  true.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  be  attended  with  a  good 
confequence,  if,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  all  the 
men  wanted,  were  taken  from  among 
the  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  little  farmers  leffening  that 
of  labourers. 

In  fhort,  we  muft  conclude,  that  in 
refpecl  of  population,  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing,  and  labour,  there  is  no  difference 
to  the  ftate  between  a  little  farmer  and 
a  day  labourer. 

As  to  the  farms  of  the  fecond  clafs  ; 
their  occupiers  are  far  happier  in  their 
circumftances,  and  of  more  real  fub- 
ftance  than  thofe  of  the  firft.  Thefe 
men  I  confider  as  very  valuable  to  the 
Hate ;  as  the  beft  nurfery  of  occupiers 
for  the  third  clafs  ;  and  as  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  very  drudgery  of  their 
bufinefs,  are  enabled  to  pay  and  main¬ 
tain  fome  of  that  valuable  fet  of  men  to 
the  ftate,  the  day  labourers  ;  thofe 
hardy,  robuft  people  who  are  fo  able  to 

bear 
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bear  great  fatigues.  Thefe  farmers,  and 
their  warm,  comfortable  families,  are  of 


great  confequence  to' the  well  being  of 
agriculture  itfelf,  if  conjidcred as  the  firft 
fcep  to  perfect  cultivation  :  the  man 
poiidfcd  of  w  ealth  enough  to  flock  a 
farm  of  this  clafs,  lets  out  advanta¬ 
ge  ouiiy  to  him  felt  and  the  community: 
in  one  of  thefe  farms,  he  may,  in  a  term 
of  years,  lave  money  enough  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  third  clafs  ;  whereas  if 
there  was  nothing  but  farms  of  that 


rank,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  too  much 
difficulty  among  country  people  to  get 
at  them.  The  little  farmer  is  always 
coniidered  as  the  chief  tiller  of  his  land, 


and  therefore  feis  farm  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking  maintain  him,  but  his 
labour :  now  the  fet  of  men  I  am  at 
prefent  fpeasdng  of,  are  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  independent  of  hard  labour,  and 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  main¬ 
tained  by  their  farms,  befides  finding 
employment  to  day  labourers.  Confe- 
cjuently,  in  re!  pact  to  the  value  of  the 
hands  employed  by  this  cldiS  of  farms, 
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I  mull  conclude,  that  they  are  net  only 
•  more  numerous  than  the  firfl  ciafs,  but 
more  valuable. 

The  third  ciafs  cf  farms,  viz.  thofe 
which  require  from  fix  to  twelve  hor- 
fes  to  cultivate  them,  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  the  mod:  beneficial,  both  to  the 
farmer  and  the  public.  In  refpe£t  to 
the  value  of  the  hands  employed,  I  mud 
obferve  that  thefe  farmers  themfelves 
are  men  of  the  greated  confequence  to 
the  nation  ;  of  more  than  any  I  have 
mentioned  yet  for  it  mud  be  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  great  public  benefit  mud  re- 
fult  from  the  care,  attention,  and  fpirit 
with  which  thefe  men  expend  confide- 
rable  fums  of  money,  in  the  mod  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner  poiiible  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  alfo  highly  valuable 
in  forming  a  defirable  ciafs  of  people 
between  the  two  fird  fets  of  farmers, 
and  the  men  of  fmall  edates  and  others 
who  cultivate  fmall  farms  of  their  own. 
It  is  likewife  to  this  fet  of  cultivators, 
that  a  deady  and  beneficial  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  is  mod  owing.  The 
other  hands  employed  by  thefe  men  are 

i  chiefly 
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chiefly  day  labourers  ;  I  have  already 
fpoke  of  their  value,  which  is  great ; 
now  this  clafs  employ  more  of  them  in 
proportion  than  the  former,  ss  every 
farmer  with  four  horfes  hires  one  man- 
fervant  (always  Angle)  and  others  who 
keep  ten  or  twelve  horfes  have  but  two ; 
fome  I  have  known  with  only  one  and 
a  boy,  the  chief  of  all  their  work  lying 
on  their  labourers;  which  practice  they 
And  more  convenient  in  countries  where 
cottages  are  tolerably  plentiful.  Now 
the  employment  of  labourers,  who  are 
generally  married  men,  is  more  advan¬ 


tageous  than  houfe  fervants,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  Angle.  From  thefe  conflderations 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  hands 
employed  by  this  clafs  of  farms  are  of 
greater  value  to  the  ftate  than  thole 
employed  by  the  former. 

The  next  clafs,  or  very  large  farms, 
I  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  fo  beneflci- 
a!  to  the  public,  in  the  point  we  are 
now  confidering,  as  the  laft  treated  of. 
For  thofe  circumftances  which  raife  the 
latter  above  the  fecond  clafs,  do  not 


rife  in  proportion  to  thefe 


as  the  third 
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fet  are  of  fubftance  fufficient  for  a  per¬ 
fect  cultivation.  Now,  thefe  extreme 
large  farms  are  oftener  fituated  on  a 
poor  foil  than  a  rich  one,  and  confe- 
quently  cottages  are  fcarcer  and  fur¬ 
ther  removed  from  the  farm-houfes  ; 
the  farmer  therefore  neceflanly  depends 
chiefly  on  hired  fervants,  of  which  he 
keeps  a  number  fufficient  for  working 
all  his  ploughs.  This  is  a  great  preju¬ 
dice  to  population,  fand  which  did  not 
immediately  arife  in  the  fubjeft  before.) 
In  the  next  place,  fome  of  thefe  very 
large  tracts  of  land  would  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  feverai  farms  of  the 
third  clafs,  which  I  think  I  have  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  moft  beneiioial  in  every 
light ;  by  which  means  the  population 
might  be  encreafed;  but  the  value  of  po¬ 
pulation  certainly  would,  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  farmers  and  their  families.  This 
is  fo  extremely  clear,  that  it  will  not 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

I  therefore,  under  this  head,  of  the 
value  to  the  (late  of  the  people  employed  by 
the  feverai  clajjes  of  farms,  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclufions,  viz.  That  the  jirfl 

clafs 
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clafs  is  the  lead  valuable  in  this  refpecd 
of  any  5  that  the  feccnd  is  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  but  much  inferior  to  the  third , 
which  is  fuperior  to  the  fourth,  and 
confequently  the  mod  beneficial  in  this 
refpect  to  the  date. 

.  •  f  # 

(  • ^ 

*  « 

My  fourth  general  divifion  of  the 
fubjecl  is,  the  different  advantage  to  the 
landlord  of  thefe  feveral  clafies  of  farms. 
Or  if  the  cafe  is  put  in  other  words,  I 
might  fay.  Whether  it  is  mod  advanta¬ 
geous  to  a  landlord  to  portion  out  an 
edate  into  fmall,  middling,  or  large 
farms,  in  the  proportions  I  have  dated 
in  the  clafies  ?  And  whether  any  parti¬ 
cular  clafs  is  of  fuch  fuperior  advantage 
as  to  induce  a  landlord  to  alter  an  old 
arrangement  on  that  account  ? 

As  to  the  fird  clafs,  that  of  little 
farms,  there  are  two  circumdances  to 
be  conlidered  ;  the  largenefs  of  rent, 
in  their  favour  ;  and  the  repairs  of 
buildings,  againd  them.  Much  has 

been  faid  concerning  the  breaking  of 

te- 
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tenants  •,  but  from  the  mod  attentive 
obfervation  I  have  made,  and  the  bell 
intelligence  I  could  gain,  I  have  rcalbn 
to  believe  this  matter  nearly  on  a  ba¬ 
lance  between  different  fized  farms  ;  if 
a  large  farmer  fails,  the  landlord  it  is 
true  lofes  moft  ;  but  then  for  one  large 
farmer  in  fuch  a  circumftance  there  will 
be  many  fmall  ones — fuppofmg,  I  mean, 
that  both  are  chofen  with  the  fame 
care  by  the  landlord. 

The  greatnefs  of  rent  which  a  little 
farm  bears  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  no  trifling  conuderation :  and  as 
one  can  only  fpeak,  in  this  refpebt,  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
might  be,  were  fmall  farms  more  com¬ 
mon  ;  it  may  be  found  in  value  more 
than  equal  to  the  difference  of  repairs, 
when  the  buildings  are  properly  con- 
trived. 

In  countries  where  the  generality  of 
land  in  middling  and  large  farms  lets 
at,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  (hillings  an 
acre,  I  have  obferved  that  thefe  little 
raims  cany  twenty  (hillings —  a  guinea 
— and  fometimes  more,  an  acre.  How- 
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ever,  a  great  fuperiority  of  rent  is  al  ¬ 
ways  to  be  obferved.  Now  what  a  vaft 
increafe  this  is,  mull  be  apparent  to 

every  one -  indeed  a  much  greater 

advance,  than  can  be  made  by  any  other 
means  whatever. 

The  account  between  this  advance 
and  the  expence  of  repairs  in  fame  farms 
mav  I  believe  be  ecjual  ;  but  this  mu  ft 
ever  be  owing  to  a  ridiculous  Quantity 
of  building  :  1  have  often  feen  enough 
barn  room,  Sec.  and  a  houie  large 
enough  for  an  hundred  a  year,  on  a  farm 
of  not  twenty.  It  may  therefore  oe 
eftabliihed  as  a  maxim,  that  the  gain 
by  rent  is  often  loft  in  repairs  in  thefe 

very  imall  farms. 

gut  on  the  other  hand,  I  mu  ft  ob- 
ferve,  that  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  little 
farms,  which  carry  a  vaft  advance  of 
rent  beyond  the  medium  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  no  buildings  that  can 
in  the  repairs  balance  that  advantage. 
I  have  feen  many  of  thefe,  with  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  Imall  ho ufe,  which  might  be 
built  new  for  forty  pounds  a  very  little 

barn  containing  a  threftung  floor,  and 

a  fm  all' 
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a  fmall  bay  for  receiving  the  coin 
which  is  immediately  to  be  thrafhed  5 
and  a  flack  floor  for  the  produce  in  ge¬ 
neral.  At  one  end  a  liable  for  two 
horfes,  and  at  the  other  a  houfe  for 
two  cows  :  the  whole  building  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  that  is,  fo  proportioned 
to  the  land,  that  one  flxth  part  of  the 
annual  advance  of  rent  is  fufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  Therefore,  when 
landlords  a£t  thus  rationally  in  regard 
to  the  buildings,  I  am  fully  perfuaded 
(as  little  farms  are  fo  fcarce)  that  their 
profit  from  them  would  be  greater 
than  from  large  ones.  It  requires  fo 
fmall  a  fum  of  money  to  raife  the  build- 
ings  complete  for  a  farm  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  ;  that  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  where  land  lets  for  ten  or  twelve 
lhillings  an  acre,  the  advance  on  par¬ 
celling  it  out  into  little  farms,  would 
more  than  pay  the  intereft  of  the  fums 
expended  at  firft  on  buildings — pay  the 
repairs — and  leave  a  furplus  at  lalt  for 

the  landlord. - But  the  very  contrary 

of  all  this  is  the  cafe  when  fuch  fmall 
farms  have  more  buildings  than  are  ne- 

G  celfary. — - 
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cefiary. —  Thefe  circumftances  confi- 
dered,  I  am  much  furprized  at  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  throwing  little  farms  to  great 
ones,  unlefs  the  occupiers  of  the  lad 
agree,  through  a  greedy  defire  of  more 
land,  to  pay  the  fame  rent  for  them  as 
the  little  farmers  did.  In  that  cafe  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  fhould  appre¬ 
hend  it  would  fcarce  ever  happen. 

The  fecond  clafs,  thefe  which  are 
cultivated  with  four  horfes,  feldom  let 
at  fo  high  a  rent  as  the  hrfl.  But  te¬ 
nants  being  very  readily  to  be  had  for 
them,  I  believe  they  generally  pay 
more  per  acre  than  for  larger  farms. 
What  I  obferved  in  the  lafic  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  buildings,  is  in  a  good  mea- 
fare  applicable  to  thefe  :  the  profit  of 
them,  compared  with  larger  or  fmaller 
farms,  depends  in  a  good  meafure  on 

the  repairs - if  there  are  no  more 

buildings  than  neceffary,  I  apprehend 
this  clafs  to  yield  more  profit  to  a  land¬ 
lord  than  any  larger  farms. 

The  third  and  fourth  clafies,  con  fill¬ 
ing  of  large  farms,  and  very  large  ones, 
are  by  no  means  let  with  that  quick  fa- 
;  cility 
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cility  of  the  former  ones  :  there  are  not 
near  fo  many  men  whofe  pockets  they 
fuit,  and  this  necefiarily  occafions  the 
land  thus  di  vided  not  to  let  fo  well,  as 
when  in  fmaller  portions.  But  then, 
there  is  another  circumftance  to  be  con- 
fidered,  which  regards  improvement  ; 
if  a  landlord’s  eftate  requires  it,  thefe 
are  the  men  alone  who  can  effeft  that 
—the  former  clafles  are  quite  incapable 
of  it :  and  that  is  more  particularly  the 
cafe  with  extenfive  farms  on  a  poor 
foil  which  requires  mailing,  claying, 
chalking,  or  any  other  expenfive  and 
lafting  improvement.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  large  farms  are  undoubtedly  the 
mod:  profitable.  But  if  the  land  of  an 
eftate  is  already  at  its  higheft  degree  of 
goodnefs,  or  nearly  fo,  then  fmall  farms 
anfvver  in  the  manner  I  before  ob- 
ferved. 

Having  thus  gone  through  my  four 
general  heads  of  treating  farms  of  every 
fize,  and  given  my  fentiments  con¬ 
cerning  them,  I  hope  to  the  fatisfaflion 
of  the  reader  ;  I  fhall  now  fpeak  of 
grazing  farms,  which,  as  they  vary 

G  2  pretty 
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pretty  much,  in  mod  particulars,  from 
other  farms,  are  befl  ranked  by  them- 
felves.  I  fhall  confider  them  under 
the  four  heads  of  comparifon  I  have 
already  ufed. 

Firft,  fhe  quantity  of  the  -produce , 
and  the  value  of  it  to  the  farmer  and 
the  public.  And  here,  the  moft  fenfible 
author  of  the  EJfays  on  Hujbandry  fur™ 
nifhes  me  with  a  maxim  which  I  adopt 

on  his  authority - namely,  That  in 

my  country  where  there  is  full  confumption 
at  home ,  or  commerce  for  exportation ,  the 
befl  ufe  the  land  can  be  put  to,  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  crop ,  whatever  it  be,  which 
produces  the  greatejl  profit  valued  in 


MONEY 

Let  us  therefore  compare  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  profit  valued  in  money 


of  grafs  farms,  or  common  arable  ones, 
with  a  portion  of  pafture  belonging  to 
them.  —  And  I  fhall  begin  with  little 
farms  ;  not  that  I  defign  to  proceed  re¬ 
gularly,  as  before,  according  to  their 
iize,  but  there  are  fome  finking  ob- 
fervations  to  be  made  on  thefe  particu¬ 
larly. 


*  Page  38. 


I  be- 


I  before  remarked,  that  the  little  far¬ 
mer  works  harder,  and  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  as  low  in  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  the  day-labourer.  But  this 
wretchednefs  is  totally  owing  to  his  oc¬ 
cupying  arable  inftead  of  grafs  land. 
The  plough  moves  at  a  vafl:  expence  in 
wear  and  tear,  keeping  of  horfes,  and 
labour  :  an  expence  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  men  whofe  fubftance  is  fo 
fmall  ;  and  requires  a  greater  vigour 
in  the  culture  than  they  can  poffibly 
give.  Befides,  the  uncertainty  of  arable 
crops  is  very  great,  which  is  a  terrible 
affair  to  the  little  farmer,  who  has  not 
a  variety  of  crops  and  cattle,  that  if  one 
thing  fails,  another  may  make  amends. 
Now  all  thefe  circumftances  are  totally 
changed  with  grafs  farms.  They  are 
managed  at  a  fmall  expence  —  there  is 
fcarce  any  wear  and  tear — the  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  produce  is  infinitely  beyond 
that  of  arable  land — •  and  in  fine,  one 
horfe  is  fufficient  to  the  very  little  far¬ 
mer — and  with  the  greater  farmer  one 
horfe  to  grafs  land  is  equal  to  four  for 
arable. 

G  3 
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The  difference  between  the  man 
who  occupies  twenty  acres  of  grafs 
land,  and  him  who  rents  fuch  a  farm, 
as  that  quantity  generally  is,  the 
greateft  part  arable —  is  immenfe  :  the 
one  is  for  ever  toiling  and  labouring 
exceffive  hard  for  a  fcanty  pittance, 
with  con  flan  t  poverty  ;  the  other  lives 
at  his  eafe  in  plenty,  and  grows  compa¬ 
ratively  fpeaking  rich,  befides. 

The  fum  of  money  at  fir  ft  neceffary 
to  frock  the  arable  land  farm  and  pay 
the  expences  of  the  firft  year,  would  be 
fully  fufficient  to  ftock  the  grafs  one 
with  a  dairy  of  cows,  and  a  few  ho.es  : 

■ — -  or  if  there  was  no  wife,  with 
heifers  or  bullocks  for  erazine - - 

O  o 

or  fed  off  partly  by  fuch  cattle,  and 
partly  by  feme  fatting  fheep,  A  farm 
thus  managed  would  require  fc arce  any 
thing  in  wear  and  tear — the  farmer 
himfelf  would  be  highly  fufficient  to 
perform  all  the  labour  of  it,  with  eafe 
and  pleafure.  He  would  find  a  far 
greater  certainty  of  profit,  than  in  the 
common  method ;  and  in  cafe  a  bad 
year  came,  he  would  not,  when  his  re- 
turn  came  in,  have  to  pay  half  of  it  to 
6  '  his 
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Ms’blackfmith,  wheelwright,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  demands  which  the 
plough  caufes. 

This  dodtrine,  I  am  well  aware,  will 


meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the 
warm  advocates  for  arable  land  :  tnere 
are  many  fuch,  who  will  never  allow 
that  grazing  is  equally  profitable,  i  lie 
pradtical  experienced  man,  however,  I 
am  very  clear  will  be  of  my  opinion. 

I  could  infert  twenty  accounts  of  the 
produce  and  expences  ci  both,  but  I 
am  fearful  of  being  tedious  :  from  the 
molt  accurate  that  can  be  made,  the 
grafsland  is  found  to  be  infinitely  the 
moft  profitable.  The  common  anfwer 
to  this  argument  is  the  urging  the  uni- 
verfal  practice  of  common  farmers  to 
break  up  whatever  grafs  fields  their 
landlords  will  permit  :  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  arable  land  is  moft  profitable' 

- -it  proves  only  that  there  is  a  great 

profit  on  the  firjl  breaking  up  of  grafs 
lands ;  and  this  it  is  which  induces 
them  to  plough  frefii  land,  to  a  certain 
lofs  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  -—though 
profit  for  a  fhort  time.  Well  therefore 

G  4  might 
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might  M.  Raffinefque  fay  —  “  Si  Ton 
entre  dans  quelquedetail  fur  ce  fujet,  on 
fe  convaincre  bientot  qu’une  trop  grande 
quantite  de  terres  labourees,  relative- 
ment  a  nos  prairies,  eft  une  des  premieres 
Jources  de  la  pauvrete  du  peuple  de  cer- 
taines  contrees  —  I  conclude  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  profitable 
to  a  little  farmer  to  occupy  an  entire 
farm  of  grafs,  than  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  plough. 

The  fame  aflertion  may  likewife  be 
ventured  in  regard  to  thofe  who  ufually 
employ  four  or  more  horfes.  The 
fame  fum  necefiary  to  flock  one  of  their 
farms,  would  be  highly  fufficient  for  a 
grazing  one ;  for  two  horfes  are  the  ut- 
moft  they  need  keep  in  fuch  a  VUl'w  y  and 
inflead  of  the  heavy  expence  of  a  man 
and  boy  fervant  and  labourers,  one  boy 
would  be  fufficient— with  a  dairy-maid, 

if  cows  was  the  objedt - and  if 

fatting  cattle,  the  farmer  himfelf  with¬ 
out  any  affiftance.  Think  what  a  vail 
faving  of  expence  is  here  ! 

*  Memoires  de  Berne  Societe  1763,  'premiere 
part.  p.  3.  ... 
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In  very  large  farms  I  do  not  appre¬ 
hend  it  is  fo  profitable  to  have  nothing 
but  grafs.  A  fmall  portion  of  ploughed 
ground  to  grow  turnips,  carrots,  and 
oats  on,  in  a  courfe  of  hulbandry  to 
have  a  crop  of  each  every  year,  would 
be  more  advantageous,  as  by  this  means 
the  feeding  of  cattle  might  be  continu¬ 
ed  the  whole  year  through,  thus  divid¬ 
ing  the  bufinefs  and  having  winter  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  few  hands  necefiary, 
if  a  dairy  was  not  the  objedt,  but  if  it 
was,  more  are  necefiary  —  and  alfo 
growing  the  oats  necefiary  for  four 
horfes,  which  is  the  utmoft  number  that 

•*  c 

can  be  required,  for  I  may  fay  the  largejl 
of  grazing  farms  :  only  excepting  thofe 
which  are  turned  to  the  dairy  bufinefs 
in  a  country  where  the  roads  are  very 
bad,  as  fuch  a  number  would  not  then 
be  fufficient  to  carry  full  loads  of  cheefe 
and  firkins  of  butter. 

•  It  is  therefore  extremely  apparent, 
that  in  all  foils  rich  enough  to  bear 
good  grafs,  fuch  farms  are  far  more 
profitable  than  arable  ones,  let  the 
quantity  of  land  be  what  it  may  :  or 
'  “  '  •  _ .  in 
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in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  earth’s 
produ£lions  (ail  expencespaid)  is  much 
greater  in  grafs  farms  than  arable  ones  j 
uniefs  they  are  fituated  on  a  poor  foil. 

The  fecond  head,  under  which  I  am 
to  confider  grazing  farms,  is  the  number 
of  people  employed .  In  this  refpect  the 
cafe  is  determined  in  an  inflant :  it  is 
tillage  which  maintains  great  numbers 
of  men :  indeed  the  vaflly  fuperior  pro¬ 
fits  of  grafs  land,  are  in  a  good  meafdre 
owing  to  the  few  hands  required  to 
manage  it.  Moll  authors  have  been 
fenfible  of  this ;  “  Le.>  pais,  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  de  pat u rages  font  pen  peuples. 
Les  terres  a  bled  occupent  plus  d’hom- 
mes,  &  les  vignobles  infiniment  d'avan- 
tage.  En  Angleterre  on  s’e(l;  fouvent 
plaint  que  l’augmentation  des  patura- 
ges  diminuoit  les  habitans  — But  he 
foon  after  obferves— “Enfinla  terre  qui 
eft  employee  ailleursa  la  nourriture  des 

animaux,  y  fert  immediatement  a  la 

✓ 

fubfi fiance  des  homines  ;  le  travail  que 
font  ailleurs  les  animaux  eft  fait  la  par 

*  De  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  tome  ii.  p.  120.  Liv. 
23.  chap.  14. 
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les  hommes,  &  la  culture  des  terres  de~ 
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vient  pour  les  hommes  une  immenfe 
manufacture.” — I  fhall  not  take  up  the 
reader’s  time  with  dwelling  on  a  point, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  fo  extremely 
evident;  viz.  that  grafs  farms,  of  what¬ 
ever  lize,  are  greatly  inferior  to  arable 
ones  in  the  employment  of  people. 

As  to  the  third  head,  concerning  the 
different  value  of  thefe  hands  to  the 

v  *  ■> 

ftate,  it  is  nearly  the  fame  in  both 
arable  and  pafture  farms  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  only  confifts  in  the  number. 

Fourthly,  in  refpect  to  the  different 
value  to  the  landlord  ;  that  is  certainly 
moft  advantageous  to  him  which  yields 
the  bed  rent,  with  the  greateft  proba¬ 
bility  of  continuance.  Now,  whether 
he  portions  out  his  effate  into  fmall, 
middling,  or  large  farms,  the  grafs  ones 
will,  beyond  all  doubt,  bring  him  moft: 
rent,  and  that  in  no  trifling  degree  of 
fuperiority.  I  think  I  have  proved 
fufficiently  clear,  that  they  are  by  far 
the  moft  profitable  to  the  tenant  ;  it  is 
therefore  highly  reafonable  that  they 
fhould  be  the  fame  to  the  landlord.  In 

fad;, 
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fact,  grais  land  ever  lets  better  than 
arable,  unlefs  it  be  immediately  on  the 
breaking  up,  which  is  an  exception  to 
any  general  courfe  of  farming.  The 
bed;  grafs  always  letts  for  more  money 
than  the  very  bed;  arable.  Another 
circumftance  of  no  mean  importance, 
is  the  article  of  buildings  :  grafs  farms 
require  few  or  none  befides  the  dwell¬ 
ing  houfe  ;  and  this  faving  in  repairs 
is  prodigious — that  very  article  being 
fufficient,  as  I  before  obferved,  in  fmall 
farms,  to  balance  fix  or  eight  {hillings 
an  acre  rent,  as  buildings  are  common¬ 
ly  managed.  It  is  further  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  a  bad  tenant  cannot 
ruin  a  grafs  farm  by  continued  crop¬ 
ping,  or  very  bad  hufbandry  in  other 
particulars,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  in 
arable  ones,  under  negligent  or  igno¬ 
rant  landlords — or  thofe  who  refide  at 
a  great  diidance  from  their  edates.  It 

O 

may  be  faid,  that  tenants  are  in  general 
bound  by  their  leafes  from  fuch  prac¬ 
tices  ;  but  common  obfervation  may 
convince  us,  that  leafes  are  far  from 
being  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  evils 
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when  the  foil  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
cultivated  by  flothful  or  ravenous  oc¬ 
cupiers.  Butfuppofing  a  tenant  adds 
according  to  his  leafe,  no  leafes  bind 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fure 
of  preferving  the  arable  farms  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  muff  the  grafs  ones  : 
for  although  there  is  a  vaft  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  good  and  ill  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  latter,  yet  it  is  tar 
from  equal  to  the  former  ;  and  wc 
fhould  confider  that  tenants  will  ever 
be  ready  enough  to  break  up  grafs  land 
after  any  farmer  to  their  profit —  but 
none  can  be  found  that  will  lay  down 
arable  to  grafs  after  a  flovenly  one— 
for  land  that  is  exhaufted  by  crofs  crop¬ 
ping,  and  flovenly  management,  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  yields  a  gocd 
turf. 

The  advantages  attending  pafture- 
farms,  to  a  landlord,  are  indeed  fo  fuperi- 
or,  that  I  know  of  no  rural  improvement 
greater,  than  when  leafes  are  out,  to 
get  the  arable  lands  into  fine  order, 
to  lay  them  down  in  good  heart  to 
grafs,  and  then  to  re-let  the  fame  farms. 

The 
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The  rife  of  rent  will  be  very  confider- 
able ;  far  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all 
the  expences.  And  in  this  new  hate 
the  fields  will  remain  permanently  good, 
and  not  be  liable  to  have  their  very 
heart  cropped  out  again. 

In  fine,  from  every  confideratiori 
which  occurs,  there  is  the  greateft  rea- 
fon  to  advance  as  an  undoubted  faff, 
'That  grafs  farms ,  of  'whatever  fize,  are  by 
far  the  mofi  advantageous  to  landlords .* 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  thefe  re¬ 
marks,  I  fliall  draw  fome  corollaries 
from  them,  which  will  fet  the  fubject; 
in  a  clear  light. 

First,  That  fmall  farms  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  occupier  and  public 
in  the  fmallnefs  of  their  produce  ; 
rather  injurious  than  otherwife  to 
population  ;  and  very  deficient  in 
valuable  hands :  but  of  fuperior 
advantage  to  landlords  when  in- 
cumbered  with  only  the  necefiary 
buildings. 

*  I  before  mentioned,  on  a  rich  foil.  As  to  fheep- 
walks,  the  cafe  is  different,  which  point  I  think  I 
iufficiently  explained  in  my  parallel  between  fuch 
trails  of  land  in  their  common  and  improved  flate. 

Se~ 
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Secondly,  That  middling  farms 
yield  a  fuperior  (proportional)  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  fmall  ones —  maintain 
more  people,  and  of  a  more  pub¬ 
lic  value ;  likewise  are  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  landlords  than  any 
larger  farms. 

Thirdly,  That  large  farms  in  re- 
fpedt  of  produce  are  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  any  —  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than  any  to  population,  in 
number  and  the  value  of  hands ; 
but  not  of  equal  profit  to  land¬ 
lords  with  fmall  and  middling 
farms,  unlefs  fituatedon  a  poor  foil. 

Fourthly,  That  very  large  farms 
do  not  in  general  produce  equal 

to  the  lad  clafs - nor  maintain 

of  hands  an  equality  either  in 
number  or  value  j  nor  are  they  of 
fo  great  advantage  to  landlords  as 
the  firfl:  and  fecond  claffes,  unlefs 
fituated  on  a  poor  foil. 

Fifthly,  That  grafs  farms  are  in 
refpedt  of  produce  by  far  more  be¬ 
neficial  than  arable  ones  ;  infi¬ 
nitely  lefs  advantageous  to  popu¬ 
lation, 
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lation,  in  point  of  number  of 
people,  but  equal  in  refpedt  of 
their  value.  And  laftly,  by  far  the 
moft  beneficial  to  landlords.  — 
Poor  foils  in  every  article  excepted. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  thefe  maxims,  if 
they  have  not  that  perfect  accuracy  I 
could  wifh,  will  at  lead:  pave  the  way 
for  more  fortunate  enquirers  to  give 
the  public  a  more  determinate  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  important  fubject  than  is 
common  atprefent.  And  now,  having 
ftated  the  different  public  arid  pri¬ 
vate  value  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  farms, 
as  nearly  as  I  am  able  ;  I  fhall  proceed 
to  fome  general  practices  of  agricul¬ 
ture  common  in  every  clafs,  and  aim 
at  pointing  out  the  means  of  advanc¬ 
ing  its  prefent  flate  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  treating  of  which  points  I  fhall  na¬ 
turally  illuftrate  feveral  paflages  of  this 
letter,  which  to  fome  may  not  be  fo 
clear  as  I  could  wifh  it  was  to  all.* 

*  The  reader,  I  hope,  does  not  accufe  me  of  in¬ 
advertency  in  omitting  wood-farms :  they  not  be¬ 
ing  very  common,  and  their  properties  relative  to 
my  four  general  heads  apparent  enough.  Of  tim¬ 
ber  I  fhall  fpeak  anon. 
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LETTER  IV. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  infinite  confequence 
to  the  nation,  that  every  hufoand- 
man  in  it  fiiould  cultivate  his  farm  in  a 
neat  and  mafterly  manner ;  that  no 
part  of  the  foil  may  be  exhaufted  by 
noxious  vveeds,  and  prevented  front 
yielding  its  full  produce  :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  every  farmer  may  be  en¬ 
abled  by  his  profit  to  proceed  in  his  bu- 
finefs  with  fpirit  :  foi\  if  he  does  not 
make  a  reafonable  profit  by  his  bufinefs, 
the  ftate  muft  fufifer.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  fuch  courfes  of 
agriculture  be  recommended  to  them, 
and  praciifed  by  thofe  few  who  have 
the  true  idea  of  experimental  hufband- 
ry,  as  will  tend  to  advance  the  rural 
oeconomy  of  this  country  to  the  higheft 
pitch. 

One  of  the  chief  points  which  tends 
to  render  hufbandry  profitable  to  its 
profeiTors,  is  a  due  proportion  between 
the  arable  and  pafture  lands  of  a  farm. 

H  Without 
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Without  this  advantageous  proportion, 
there  cannot  be  that  general  benefit, 
which  arifes  from  a  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  farm.  I  have  already  proved 
the  greatly  fuperior  profit  of  a  graz¬ 
ing  one ;  and  all  the  arguments  which 
I  then  ufed,  are  of  force  now,  in  dis¬ 
playing  the  benefits  of  any  quantity  of 
paiture.  It  is  a  miferable  thing  to  have 
the  farmer  depend  entirely  on  the 
plough  for  his  all ;  efpecially  the  little 
or  middling  ones.  By  having  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  grafs,  his  dependencies 
are  divided*—- he  is  not  fo  liable  to  be 
totally  difappointed  in  his  crop — his  im¬ 
mediate  profit  is  much  greater,  and  his 
confequential  benefit,  great  ftill.  For 
it  is  his  paftures  which  maintain  cattle 
— -and  it  is  on  cattle  he  depends  for  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  manures.  But 
when  all,  or  nearly  all  the  land  of  a 
farm  is  arable,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but 
the  foil  is  quite  exhaufted  in  a  term  of 
years,  unlefs  tire  management  is  very 
mafterly,  and  the  fur  chafed  manures, 
confiderable. 


* 
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From  the  belt  obfervations  I  have 

been  able  to  make,  I  have  great  reafon 
to  believe  that  half  the  lands  of  a  farm, 
but  more  particularly  of  a  fmall  or 
middling  one,  ought  to  be  grafs.  A 
multitude  of  advantages  refult  from 
fuch  a  divifion  ?  both  arable  and  paf- 
ture  then  mutually  alllft  each  other  in 
forming  a  great  quantity  of  manures. 
The  arable,  in  furnifhing  turnips  for 
the  winter  fubfiftance  of  the  cattle,  and 
ftraw  for  them  to  make  into  manure? 
the  grafs,  in  maintaining  cattle  in  the 
fummer  ready  for  {pending  the  arable 
produce  of  fodder,  ftravv,  &c.  And 
without  this  divifion  of  a  farm,  the 
occupier  muft  fuffer.  It  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered  that  clover  will  not  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  natural  grafs  ?  for  I 
know  of  no  cattle  that  can  be  fed  to 
advantage  on  it  but  horfes,  Iheep,  and 

hogs - neither  cows  nor  neat  cattle. 

But  in  this  cafe,  as  before,  I  always  ex¬ 
cept  farms  fituated  on  a  poor  foil.  Thofe 
fmall  farms  which  have  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  the  land  grafs,  would 
be  yet  more  profitable  to  the  occupier 

H  2  - but. 
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► — but,  as  I  before  obferved,  not  Co 
advantageous  to  population. 

Another  circumfiance,  which  depends 
on  the  farmer’s  management,  and  is  of  no 
{mail  confequence,  is  the  arranging  his 
lands  properly  for  his  crops.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  fome  countries  to  fow  little  be- 
fides  wheat ;  having  nearly  one  half  of 
the  land  under  that  crop,  and  the  other 
half  fallow,  for  the  reception  of  the 
next  year’s.  And  in  others,  where  this 
practice  is  varied,  it  differs  chiefly  in 
lowing  oats  fometimes — and  in  others, 
barley.  However,  the  fewer  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  farm  are,  the  lefs  in  general 
the  profit. 

It  mufc  be  obvious  that  the  fewer  the 
divifions  of  a  farm  into  different  crops, 
the  more  horfes  muff  be  kept  for  culti¬ 
vating  them  ;  becaufe  the  bufmefs  of 
fcwing  comes  too  much  together,  and 
if  a  fufficient  flrength  of  ploughing 
cattle  is  not  kept,  the  feafon  will  pafs 
without  the  feed  being  in  the  ground  ; 

and 
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and  the  confequende  of  that,  is  the 
land’s  being  fown  at  an  improper  time. 
Whereas  if  a  divifion  of  the  farm  is 
made  into  a  variety  of  parts  for  differ¬ 
ent  crops,  the  feafons  for  fowing  them 
being  different,  the  fewer  horfes  will 
do.  For  inftance  : 

Suppofe  one  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land  belonging  to  a  farm,  be  divided 
into  three  portions  of  thirty-three  acres 
each,  one  lown  with  wheat,  one  with 
{bring  corn,  and  the  other  fallow ;  the 
horfes  muff  neceffarily  at  any  lowing 
time  have  that  quantity  of  land  to  cul¬ 
tivate  at  a  time  :  this  is  feldom  done  in 
common,  with  lefs  than  fix  horfes,  or 
three  ploughs,  and  often  with  four : 
and  in  ticklifh  feafons  it  will  require 
that  number.  Let  us  now  enquire 
what  number  will  do  if  differently  ma¬ 
naged. 

One  hundred  acres  of  arable  land 
might  be  cultivated  with  one  plough 
and  a  pair  of  flout  horfes,  by  dividing 
them  into  eight  portions  :  but  as  two 
horfes  would  be  infufficient  for  carrying 
out  manures  and  other  carting,  not 

II  3  Ids 
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kfs  than  four  would  be  entirely  pro-? 
per ;  but  that  number  would  fully  an- 
lwer  every  pnrpofe.  The  land  ihould 
be  divided  thus.  i.  Beans  lai  acres, 
town  in  February.  2.  Black  oats  the 
fame  quantity,  the  latter  end  of  February 
and  beginning  of  March.  3.  Barley 
(the  fame)  in  April.  4.  Turnips  (the 
fame)  in  pane  and  July.  5.  Wheat,  in 
September.  6.  Peafe,  in  QAober  and  A7o- 
•vember.  7.  A  clover  lay  one  year  old. 
8.  Ditto,  two  years  old.  By  means  of 
fuch  hufbandry  the  land  will  always  be 
kept  clean  and  in  heart,  becaufe  the 
crops  which  impoverifh  the  earth,  thofe 
of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  are  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  reft. 

1  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  what 
a  laving  it  is  to  tire  farmer,  inlfead  of 
fix  or  eight  harks,  to  keep  only  four; 
and  to  fat  four  heifers  or  oxen,  or 
keep  four  cows,  in  the  room  of  the  four 
u folds  horfes.  That  fuch  a  faving 
would  be  very  conliderable,  is  apparent 
on  the  very  firft  view  of  the  affair  : 
and  I  am  well  fatisfied  that  the  atten¬ 
tive  obferver  in  moll  countries  will  re- 

t  •  -  '  <1*  -’.r  V  *  -  l  »  *  *  *  •  •  V 
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mark,  as  great  a  lofs  as  this  I  have 
ftated  in  the  article  of  ufelels  horfes. 

Horfes  are  kept  at  Inch  a  great  ex- 
pence,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  hui- 
bandmen  in  general  do  not  better  fee 
their  own  ntereft  in  that  reipect  :  for 
they  ought  always  to  be  employed,  or 
they  can  never  pay  for  their  food  5  and 
in  the  common  manner  of  cropping  a 
farm,  they  ftand  ftiil  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  for  hurrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  a 
few  weeks  at  the  lowing  times  ;  which 
is  management  that  tends  to  the  great 
impoverishment  of  the  farmer. 

But  he  does  not  fuffer  only  in  the 
ufelefs  horfes  he  keeps,  but  in  the  nafte 
with  which  he  ploughs  and  fows  nis 
land- — for  having  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
a  fhort  time,  010ft  of  it  muft  be  incom¬ 
pletely  done,  notwithflanding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  horfes ;  and  in  the  articles  of 
harrowing  and  rolling,  he  is  very  defi¬ 
cient;  whereas  if  he  was  to  vary  his 
crops  more,  he  would  of  courfe  have 
more  time  for  each,  and  all  be  confe- 
quently  better  conduced.  There  is 
not  a  more  pernicious  piece  of  ill  ma. 

H  4  nagement 
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nagement  in  hufbandry,  than  by  dilator 
rinefs  or  other  means  to  be  ftraitened 
for  want  of  time  ;  the  work  is  never 
weii  done — the  land  .is  ploughed  wet- 

harrowing  is  omitted - and  the  foil, 

in  ft  tad  of  yielding  a  beneficial  crop,  is 
filled  with  trumpery  and  weeds  for  years 
to  come.  Whenever  a  farmer  is  in 
fuch  a  htuation,  he  had  infinitely  better 
let  alone  lowing  the  held,  though  it  be 
for  a  year — but  this  is  a  dodfrine  they 
will  not  a  moment  hear  of. 

I*  •  ‘  J  1  +  \ 
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Horfes  are  fo  extremely  expenfive  in 
the  food  they  require  —  in  the  expence 
and  wear  of  their  harnefs—  in  their 
fhoemg— and  above  all,  in  their  variety 
of  diforders,  lamenefles,  and  deaths  they 
are  fubjedt  to,  that  1  think  it  is  of  vaft 
coofequence  both  to  the  farmer  and  the 
public  to  extend  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  all 
ruftic  bufinefs. 

Oxen  are  kept  infinitely  cheaper  than 
horfes.  Their  harnefs  and  fhoeing  coils 
lefts — -they  are  not  near  fo  fubjedf  to 

illnefs 
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iilnefs  and  being  lame — and  if  lamenels 
does  overtake  them,  or  they  grow  too 
old  for  work,  they  then  remain  fit  and 
ready  for  fatting.  Their  fummer  food, 
like  that  of  horfes,  confifts  of  grafs,  but 
without  any  hay  or  oats :  in  winter 
good  fir  aw  and  turnips,  or  carrots  ;  if 
no  roots,  then  hay  alone.  In  refpedt  to 
attendance,  the  difference  between  hor¬ 
fes  and  oxen  is  likewife  very  great ;  one 
flout  lad  is  fufiicient  in  a  convenient 
ox-houfe  to  take  care  of  eight  or  ten, 
they  requiring  no  other  attendance  than 
putting  down  their  fodder  in  their 
racks,  and  cleaning  the  houfe  out ;  no 
rubbing  or  currying  or  dreffing,  which 
with  horfes  takes  a  man  to  every  four 
or  five  at  moft. 

The  harnefs  of  oxen,  that  is,  their 
yokes,  bows,  and  chains,  cofts  lefs  by 
two  thirds  than  the  harnefs  of  horfes, 
and  what  is  as  material,  require  fcarce 
any  repairs  j  whereas  the  horfe  harnefs, 
every  practical  hufbandman  knows, 
is  a  conffant  rent-charge,  everypart  of  it 
is  continually  coming  in  pieces,  and  not 
mended  under  a  great  expence.  The 

flioe- 
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ihoeing  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  oxen*, 
not  coding  fo  much  as  that  of  horfes, 
and  lading  longer. 

The  circumdance  of  fatting  them 
when  pad  work,  is  of  mod  material  con- 
fequence.  It  is  well  known  how  great 
a  lofs  to  a  farmer  that  keeps  many  hor- 
•  fes,  their  dying  and  becoming  difabled 
is.  In  a  large  bulinefs  this,  in  a  term 
of  twenty  years,  becomes  an  objett  of 
infinite  importance,  and  was  it  divided 
would  make  a  confiderable  annual 
charge.  Now  with  oxen  this  is  totally 
different.  If  accidentally  they  get  lame, 
to  which  however  they  are  not  fo  fubjedl 
as  horfes,  or  when  they  abate  of  their 
vigour  at  work,  the  farmer  fats,  and 
fells  them  as  well  as  the  bed  — -  and  no 
beads  fat  kindlier  than  worked  ones. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  oxen  are 
not  proper  for  all  work — •  and  in  the 
horfe  counties  there  is  quite  an  abhor¬ 
rence  againd  their  ufe  :  it  is  there  alien¬ 
ed  that  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
horfes.  But  I  have  myfelf  found  the 
contrary,  as  well  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  as  the  information  I  have  gained 
A  from 
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from  the  befl  hands.  A  pair  of  flout 
oxen  will  plough  as  much  as  a  pair  of 
horfes,  and  unlefs  the  horfes  be  flrong 
and  fleady  ones,  carry  a  deeper  and  truer 
furrow.  But  when  we  read  in  Lijle  of 
eight  and  ten  oxen  in  a  plough,  it  raifes 
one’s  very  indignation.  Either  the 
ploughs  at  that  time  in  Hampfhire  mull 
be  of  a  ridiculous  conftruction,  or  the 
foil  rock  itfelf.  I  have  indeed  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  in  many  parts  of  England 
it  is  yet  the  practice  to  plough  with  a 
great  many  at  a  time  :  ail  I  can  anfwer 
to  this,  is,  that  I  have  experienced  in  fe- 
veral  foils,  that  where  a  pair  of  flout 
horfes  plough  an  acre  a  day,  a  yoke  of 
oxen  has  always  done  the  fame. 

They  are  precilely  as  convenient  and 
effedtual  in  all  other  rural  bufinefs  :  in 
the  waggon,  in  carts,  and  tumbrills,  in 
rolls,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  with  as  much 
eafe  and  handinefs  as  any  horles. 

One  additional  expence  attending  them 
it  would  however  be  unfair  to  fupprefs  : 
a  pair  of  horfes  in  a  plough  requires 
only  the  ploughman,  but  a  yoke  of 
oxen  mufl  have  a  boy  to  drive  them.  In 

the 
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the  ox  counties  this  expence  amounts 
to  a  penny  or  three  halfpence,  I  am 
told,  per  journey  of  eight  hours  :  but 
where  I  have  any  knowledge  could  not 
be  procured  in  the  villages  under  two¬ 
pence  or  threepence  :  but  clear  I  am 
that  this  additional  expence  (when  at 
plough)  does  by  no  means  reduce  them 
to  a  par  with  horfes. 

Laftly,  the  public  is  nearly  concern¬ 
ed  :  for  among  the  many  cables  that 
are  daily  mentioned  io  occafion  a  high 
price  of  butchers  meat  j  I  have  not 
heard  the  great  numbers  of  horfes  that 
are  kept,  affigned  as  one,  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  number  of  them  in- 
creafes  greatly  in  mold  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  this  is  an  immenfe  lofs  to  the 
community,  in  the  vaft  quantities  of 
horfe-  meat  grown  on  land  where  more 
valuable  com  for  exportation  might  be 
cultivated,  was  the  work  in  general  per¬ 
formed  by  oxen  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
the  oxen  them  (elves  would  be  perpe¬ 
tually  coming  to  the  fhambles,  yielding 
thereby  a  great  increafe  of  butchers 
meat ;  but  this  is  never  the  cafe  with 

horfes 
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korfes  their  carcafies  are  configned 
only  to  the  kennel. 

In  the  table  of  the  growth,  &c.  of 
corn,  p.  45.  the  confumption  of  oats 
amounts  to  upwards  of  four  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  quarters, 
which  is  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
quarters  more  than  the  growth  of  wheat. 
Think  what  an  immenfe  fum  is  loft  to 
the  nation  in  the  vaft  quantity  of  land 
taken  up  toraife  this  grain.  Much  of  it, 
I  know,  of  a  poor  fort  not  fit  for  wheat 
— but  infinite  tracts  that  are — and  mo  ft 
of  it  proper  for  barley.  I  have  already 
fhovved  that  the  nation  has  in  fact  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  annual  exportation  of  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  quarters  of  corn  of  all 
forts,  above  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  fterling  in  lefs  than  fe- 
venty  years.  Now  compare  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  with  our  confumption  of 
oats,  which  amounts  to  more  than  ten 
times  the  quantity.  Think  but  of 
doubling  that  immenfe  fum  by  only 
decreafing  the  land  fown  with  oats  (for 
leventy  years)  one  tenth ,  and  inftead 
thereof,  fovving  it  with  barley,  rye,  or 

wheat. 
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wheat.  But  to  talk  of  one  tenth  is  ab- 
furd  ;  why  may  we  not,  in  the  next  fe- 
venty  years,  take  a  third  from  this 
monftrous  tract  of  I  may  fay  ufelefs 
land  ?  What  a  mine  of  wealth  w'ould 
it  produce,  if  cultivated  to  the  purpofes 
of  exportation  ! 

This  iminenfely  important  object  of 
public  welfare  can  only,  in  any  degree, 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  number  of 
horfes  ufed  in  hufbandry,  and  fublti- 
tuting  oxen  in  their  ftead.  The  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  beneficial  effects  that 
would  refult  from  this  alteration  are  ma- 
nifeft  and  ftriking  ;  and  if  the  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  provifions  is  an  objedt 
of  earneft  attention,  there  is  no  me¬ 
thod  fo  fure  and  eligible  as  encreafing 
the  number  of  working  oxen.  A  very 
fmail  reduction  of  the  number  of  horfes 
and  ufing  of  oxen  inftead  of  them,  (for 
inftance,  one  tenth  part)  provided  the 
land  fown  with  oats  to  maintain  them, 
was  fown  with  wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
for  exportation,  would  not  only  give  a 
great  increafe  of  butchers  meat,  but  alfo 
yield  at  the  loweft,  one  million  and  a 

half 
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half  annually  clear  profit  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

For  we  fhould  confider,  that  a  vaft 
proportion  of  the  land  which  bears  this 
immenfe  quantity  of  oats  being  rich, 
aad  able  to  produce  wheat  —  a  great 
deal  of  it  proper  for  barley,  and  nearly 
the  poorefl  of  it  fufficiently  good  for  rye ; 
a  proportion  of  it  may  certainly  be  de¬ 
ducted  on  paper  without  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  arranging  lands  for  exportable 
corn,  not  good  enough  to  bear  it.  I 
am  alfo  fenfible  that  it  will  be  objedt- 
ed,  to  be  impoffible  always  inifead  of 
oats,  to  fow  wheat,  even  on  wheat  land, 
becaufe  oats  are  frequently  fown  after 
wheat.  But  then  it  fhould  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  farmer’s  keeping  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  renders  an  oat  crop  abfo- 
lutely  neceiTary  :  in  ■  determining  the 
courie  of  his  fields,  he  fixes  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  land  for  oats,  which 
muff  be  grown,  or  bought,  a  thing 
few  farmers  like:  and  if  he  be  a  p-ood 

O 

hufbandman,  he  will  abhor  the  pradfice 
of  fowing  fo  voracious  a  vegetable  after 
wheat,  but  fow  them  after  a  fallow  or 

fome 
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fome  ameliorating  crop  ;  indeed  oats, 
by  a  prudent  neat  farmer,  are  never 
fown  on  land  which  would  not  produce 
either  wheat,  barley,  or  rye. 

But  fuppofmg  they  were  generally 
an  after-crop  ;  there  is  an  infinite  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
cultivator,  between  .lowing  them  or 
beans,  or  peafe,  or  turnips,  becaufe  after 
a  good  crop  of  peas  or  beans,  in  rich 
lands,  wheat  is  again  fown,  and  after 
turnips,  barley.  But  when  oats  comes 
in  between,  the  foil  is  thereby  fo  im- 
poverifhed,  that  a  fallow  muft  enfue, 
before  any  exportable  corn  is  again 
fowed. 

From  all  the  reafons  that  can  be 
urged  in  any  refpeft,  to  this  point,  of 
the  difference  between  keeping  horfes 
or  oxen  for  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry, 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
that  many  very  important  benefits 
would  relult  to  the  private  occupier, 
and  alfo  to  the  public,  i.  The  farmer 
would  cultivate  his  land  cheaper.  2.  He 
would  grow  more  exportable  corn.  3. 
His  fields  would  be  much  cleaner,  and 

in 
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in  better  heart.  4.  The  price  of  but¬ 
chers  meat  would  be  reduced  to  the 
pubiick.  5.  An  immenfe  profit  would 
likewife  accrue  to  it  in  a  prodigious 
increafe  of  the  exportation  of  corn. 
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LETTER  V. 


H  ERE  are  Tome  other  very  im¬ 
portant  enquiries  to  be  made  into 
the  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  many  re¬ 
marks  to  be  made  on  it,  which  are  of 
more  confequence  to  the  well-being  of 
this  kingdom  than  are  apparent  on  a 
fuperficial  view.  But  as  the  excellent 
Society  for  ike  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufattures ,  and  Commerce,  have,  in 
a  liberal  manner,  offered  premiums  for 
promoting  many  valuable  enquiries  ;  1 
fhail  follow  their  order  of  treating  of 
them,  and  make  fuch  remarks  as  my 
experience  of  the  fubject  will  allow  me. 
Thofe  for  1766,  are  as  follow. 


Lucerne. 


The  culture  of  this  celebrated  plant 
was  very  minutely  attended  to  by  the 
o Id  Romans ;  but  their  facritions,  run- 
cations,  and  ligations,  however  they 
might  anfvver  in  thofe  times,  it  is  very 
6  clear 
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clear  will  not  at  prefent ;  and  if  it 
would  at  prefent  in  Italy ,  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  in  England. 

That  lucerne  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  Englijh  farmer’s  attention  muft  be" 
apparent,  if  we  confider  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  herbage  a  good  crop  yields,  the 
nutritious  quality  of  it,  as  it  is  (aid, 
in  fatting  cattle,  and  the  benefit  it  is 
of  to  the  land.  The  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation  mentioned  by  the  Society  are 
planting  and  Jawing.  The  planting  is 
in  reference  to  the  newly  difcovered 
method  of  cutting  the  tap-roots  and 
tranfplanting  :  the  fowing  is  either  in 
the  broad-caft  mode,  or  by  drilling. 
As  a  fufficient  number  of  experiments 
has  not  been  publilhed  to  prove  which 
of  thefe  methods  is  moft  advantageous, 
the  Society  very  judicioufly  leaves  it  to 
the  cultivator’s  private  judgment. 

The  only  experiments  of  any  autho¬ 
rity  which  we  have  on  lucerne  are, 

■  firjl,  Thofe  publifhed  in  that  admirable 
book  the  Effays  on  Husbandry  :  thefe 
are  in  the  tranfplanting  method.  ;  and 
as  to  all  the  points  of  culture,  expence, 
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dm  at.  ion,  kyc,  aie  highly  fatisfaclorv..- 
Secondly,  Mr.  Rocque’s,  in  the  broad-caft 
method ;  but  thefe,  from  many  cir- 
cumftances,  are  not  of  fatisfadory  au¬ 
thority  j  for  they  are  not  regiftered  as 
experiments,  but  delivered  to  the  rea¬ 
der  in  the  ftile  of  didactical  inflrvic- 
*m»  the  expences  are  not  infer  ted, 
.001  is  the  duration  by  any  means  pro¬ 
ved.  thirdly,  The  gentleman’s  that 
gained  the  medal  {Mufeum  Rufi.  vol.  vi, 
p.  170.)  no  name  nor  place  of  abode; 
in  the  drilling  method :  but  as  it  is 
only  one  experiment,  and  the  expences 
not  Hated,  tms  will  by  no  means  fa¬ 
ils!  y  the  Ieaft  inquifitive  enquirer. 

As  to  all  the  tribe  of  experimenters, 
wno  are  natnelejs,  or  who  give  us  no¬ 
thing  but  dirccliom,  not  the  leaf!  cre¬ 
dit  is  to  be  given  to  them.  Mr.  Wynn 
Rakers  trials  are  yet  too  inconfiderar 
ble  to  eftablifh  any  conditions. 

on 

Windfor)  is  by  far  the  mod:  fatisfac- 
tory ;  and  indeed  the  only  authority, 
in  any  method,  that  a  cautious  culti¬ 
vator 


The  penetrating  author  of  the  Efays 
Husbandry  (Mr.  Harte ,  canon  of 
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vator  can  be  fatisfied  with.  Mis  ex¬ 
periments  teach  us,  that  tranfpl anted 
lucerne  is  an  object  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance,  and  exceeds  in  profit  moft  of 
the  commonly  cultivated  vegetables. 
And  as  it  anfwers,  not  only  in  point 
of  private  advantage,  but  alfo  in  pub¬ 
lic  benefit,  in  refpett  of  employing 
great  numbers  of  hands ;  the  culture 
ought  highly  to  be  encouraged,  and 
variety  of  experiments  to  be  promoted. 

The  drilling  method  likewife  pro- 
mifes  great  advantages ;  but  for  want 
of  fatisfaddory  experiments,  no  abfolute 
certainty  is  to  be  gained.  The  broad- 
cafd  mode  may  be  of  benefit  on  fome 
foils ;  but  that  it  will  anfwer  at  a  di- 
fdance  from  London ,  in  the  mere  quan¬ 
tity  of  cattle  it  maintains,  is  a  problem 
yet;  I  queftion  much,  whether  (in  this 
method)  it  equals  clover.  The  land 
mold  undoubtedly  is  not  improved  by  it 
like  the  tranfplantation  and  drilling. — 
Such  being  the  extent  of  the  public 
knowl^ge  in  this  important  point,  it 
clearly  proves  the  great  utility  of  the 
Society’s  defign  in  their  premiums  for 

1  3  pro- 
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promoting  experiments  in  it.  But  the 
offer  is  only  twenty  pounds  for  the 
greateft  quantity  not  lefs  than  ten  acres. 
Gentlemen,  I  fhould  apprehend,  would 
rather  aim  at  an  honorary  premium  ; 
I  fuppofe,  therefore,  this  is  meant  for 
the  farmers  chiefly  :  now  a  farmer 
will  never  be  tempted  to  try  an  expe¬ 
riment  of  a  very  doubtful  event,  the 
expences  of  which  will  not  be  repaid 
by  the  premium,  if  he  gains  it.  But 
when  he  confiders  the  actual  expence; 
the  lot's  of  a  clover  crop  if  the  lucerne 
fails,  and  the  chance  that  he  may  not 
gain  the  premium ;  when  he  confiders 
thefe  circumftances,  I  tnuft  own  I  doubt 
much  whether  one  farmer  out  of  twenty 
thoufand  will  venture  the  attempt.  A 
certain  premium  for  every  acre  is  the 
only  thing  which,  I  apprehend,  will 
ever  fpread  the  culture. 

\  “  *  \  t  S  * 

Carrots. 

J  A.  1 

I  know  of  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  culture  of  this  root  has  for 
fome  time  been  common,  but  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Woodbndge  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  The  farmers  there  (particularly 
in  the  angle  of  country  between  Wood- 
bridge  creek  and  the  fea  coaft)  regu¬ 
larly  cultivate  a  fmall  field  of  carrots, 
for  the  winter  food  of  their  horfes,  and 
fometimes  to  fend  by  fea  to  the  London. 
market.  I  took  a  journey  into  that 
country  on  purpofe  to  obfervc  their 
crops,  and  take  fome  minutes  ot  their 
method  of  cultivating  them. 

The  foil  is  an  exceeding  light  fandy 
loam :  I  know  not  whether  I  ought 
not  to  call  it  an  abfolute  land  :  fo  deep 
and  loofe  that  I  eafily,  with  a  (hovel, 
with  fcarce  any  force,  made  a  hole  a 
yard  deep  in  a  carrot  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Moore  of  Wantcfdev. ,  without 
finding  any  change  of  foil.  It  was  in 
October ,  and  the  crop  taking  up  :  many 
of  the  carrots  were  as  large  as  the  body 
of  a  quart  bottle,  and  of  a  great  length, 
and  very  ftraight :  they  had  often  twenty 
or  four  and  twenty  cart  loads  an  acre 
(each  forty  bufhels :)  they  reckoned 
them  a  very  good  fallow  for  barley. 
The  method  of  cultivating  them  was 

fa.  to 
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to  plough  a  very  fleet  furrow,  with  a 
pair  of  horfesj  and  then  another  plough, 
fometimes  with  four  horfes,  followed, 
and  cut  as  deep  as  they  could,  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  then  harrowed  in  the  feed  :  all 
which  operations  they  perform  neat  ly 
about  Lady-Day ,  with  no  previous 
ploughing  of  the  ftubble.  They  hoe 
them  three  times,  at  the  price  of  fix, 
five,  and  four  fhillings  an  acre  :  always 
dig  them  up,  which  is  performed  with 
great  eafe  and  expedition. 

In  fuch  a  foil,  and  where  the  work 
is  common,  the  hoeing  is  performed, 
we  find,  for  fifteen  fhillings  per  acre  : 
whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
workmen  will  not  do  the  firfl:  hoeintr 
under  thirty  fhillings.  I  have  myfelf 
cultivated  them  on  a  fine  light  turnep 
land  loam,  trench  ploughed  and  hoed 
the  firfl:  time  at  that  expence  ;  and  the 
men  made  only  eighteen-pence  a  day 
per  man,  although  I  thought  they 
would  earn  half  a  crown.  Now  this 
vafl:  expence  of  hoeing,  and  the  fuc- 
peefling  one  of  taking  up  the  crop,  ren¬ 
ders 
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dcrs  their  culture  excefiively  expenfive 
in  any  country  where  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  practice.  I  cannot  but  therefore 
conclude,  that  a  certain  premium  per 
acre  will  be  the  only  method  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  plant. 

Mr.  Billings  treatife  on  the  fubject 
contains  the  only  experiments  we  have 
extant :  very  clear  and  fatisfa£lory  they 
are,  and  difplay,  in  a  moft  convincing 
manner,  the  importance  of  the  objetf. 
Turneps  will  profper  well  on  land 
which  will  not  bear  carrots ;  but  when¬ 
ever  the  foil  will  admit  them,  their 
culture  is  by  far  more  profitable  thaa 
that  of  the  turr.ep. 

JParfnips, 

What  has  been  faid  of  carrots,  is  in 
a  good  meafure  applicable  to  this  root. 
But  I  am  very  fully  perfuaded  that,  un- 
lefs  it  will  thrive  on  a  foil  too  {tiff  for 
the  carrot,  the  cultuiewill  never  anfwer: 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
vegetable ;  but  many  people,  who  have 
Jreard  of  the  parfnip  culture  in  Brit¬ 
tany, 
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/any,  conclude  too  fpeeaily  in  favour 
of  it  in  England:  however,  too  much 
cannot  be  faid  in  return  for  the  pa¬ 
triotic  extenfion  of  the  Society’s  views. 

Tarfley. 

We  have  not  one  experiment  of  any 
authority  on  this  plant ;  nothing  there^ 
fore  can  be  faid  of  its  value ;  but  the 
idea  of  its  ufe  for  fheep-feed,  very  ra¬ 
tionally  induced  the  Society  to  give  a 
premium  for  its  culture;  and  as  the 
quantity  which  may  gain  the  premium 
of  twenty  pounds  is  only  four  acres, 
there  is  more  probability  of  its  having 
fonte  efrebt :  but  in  every  object,  fome 
certain  offer  for  every  acre  is  the  way 
to  advance  the  meafure. 

A  *  >  i  V  .  *  f 
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Burnet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  plant,  dif- 
covered  as  food  for  cattle  fo  lately, 
Ihoufd  fo  foon  act  the  ffart  of  lucerne, 

ft  J 

which  is  beyond  doubt  (properly  cul¬ 
tivated)  a  more  valuable  paft ure.  Dr. 

Lamb/  s, 
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Lambe’s,  Mr.  Lewis’s,  and  Mr.  Bald¬ 
wins,  not  to  mention  what  Mr.  Rocque 
has  written  on  the  fubjedf,  are  very 
valuable  experiments.  Had  lucerne 
been  tried  with  as  much  fpirit,  and  as 
often  as  the  burnet  has,  the  value  of 
it  would  be  better  known.  But  we 
have  no  experiments  on  it  on  fo  laige 
a  fcale  as  thefe  on  burnet. 

However,  this  latter  plant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  the  attention  the  So¬ 
ciety  gives  it ;  and  though  all  cattle 
will  not  reiifli  it  well,  yet  if  it  prove? 
beneficial  to  cows  and  fheep  only,  the 
earlinefs  and  quantity  of  it  renders  it 
an  objedt  truly  valuable ;  and  it  is 
with  great  fatisfaction  I  find  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered  by  the  Society  for  the 
greateji  quantity  have  been  attended 
with  fuch  vigorous  claimants.  Their 
premium  for  burnet  on  the  fooreft  foil, 
is  alfo  of  fingular  utility.  There  are 
many  thoufands  of  acres  of  a  driving 
fand,  which  will  bear  no  crop  hitherto 
known ;  if  burnet  will  thrive  on  fuch 
a  foil,  it  is  a  valuable  acquifition  in¬ 
deed  1 
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I  cannot  difmns  tins  article  without 
obferving  what  a  flagrant  impofition  on 
the  public  was  Mr.  Rocgue  s  felling  the 
feed  for  two  fhillings  a  pound  j  a  feed 
which  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  ten 
quarters  per  acre.  However,  I  find  it 

js  already,  in  other  hands,  got  down 
to  four-pence. 

__  ,it  .•■»  «  f  k  pi*  — »  *  T  m  4  “IF  ^  S  H  T  6  o  4>i  ^  a 

Grafs*  Seeds. 

An  untrodden  field!  JSfo  experiment 
lias  been  maue  on  feparated  grafs-feeds ; 
it  promifes  greatly  in  idea  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  became  an  objedt  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  s  attention.  But  it  they  have  any 
wheie  1  alien  fhort  m  proportioning 
their  premiums  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work,  it  is  here.  The  premium  is 
For  the  greatcjl  quantities  refpediively  of 
feverai  forts  gathered  clean  by  hand',  Se¬ 
parately  foivn  in  dir  ills,  and  kept  clean 
from  all  mixtures  of  other  graffes  and 
weeds ;  Fen  pounds. 

It  fliQuid  be  eppfidered  that  the  bu- 
fineis  of  gathering  the  feeds  is  very  te¬ 
dious  and  expeniive ;  the  lowing  them 

in 
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In  drills  is  the  fame,  as  no  drill  plough 

can  filed  them ;  the  drills  mud:  be 

.  '  • 

druck  by  a  line  with  a  hoe,  the  feeds 
fown  by  hand,  and  covered  with  a 
rake.  After  all  this,  the  keeping  it 
clean  will,  together,  amount  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  expence.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  by  any  means  be  effe£fed  under 
fifteen  or  twenty  guineas  an  acre  for 
the  vernal  and  crefted  dogftail ;  and  as 
to  the  red:,  which  are  not  to  be  had 
in  near  fuch  quantities  as  thofe  under 
a  monftrous  expence,  it  is  impoftible 
to  fay  what  it  would  coft,  for  the  drills 
ought  not  to  be  mere  than  a  foot  afun- 
der.  A  premium,  therefore,  of  ten 
pounds,  and  only  for  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity,  can  De  no  additional  inducement 
to  any  one  who  ever  had  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking  in  his  thoughts. 

The  next  premium  is  fo  worded  as 
not  (without  explanation)  to  beunder- 
ftood.  It  is  as  follows  :  For  the  greatejl 
quantity  of  land  ( not  lefs  than  one  acre ) 
which  Jhall  be  fown  with  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  forts  of  grafs- feeds  *  un- 

*  Nine  forts. 


mixed, 
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mixed,  in  the  year  1767,  the  Society  will 
give  a  premium  of  twenty  pounds  for  each 
quantity  of  land  fo  fown ;  the  Jowing  to 
be  in  drills,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping 
the  grajs  from  weeds.  Would  not  any 
one  fuppofe  that  this  was  a  premium 
of  twenty  pounds  for  every  acre  fown  ? 
Elfe  what  is  the  Englilh  of  thofe  words 
for  each  quantity  of  land  fo  fown?  At 
firft  indeed  it  is  faid,  for  the  greatejl 
quantity  ;  but  one  would  apprehend  the 
meaning  to  be  twenty  pounds  for  every 
acre,  and  twenty  for  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  acres.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
of  this  opinion  ;  but  the  doubtful 
wording  of  the  palfage  induced  him 
to  write  to  the  Society’s  fecretary  Dr. 
‘Temple man,  whofe  anfwer  was,  he  ap¬ 
prehended  the  Society  meant  only  for  the 
greatejl  quantity. 

This  affair  of  fowing  grafs-feeds  un¬ 
mixed  in  drills,  and  keeping  them  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  is  certainly  an  objeCt  of 
national  importance  :  and  was  a  pre¬ 
mium  given  for  every  acre  of  one  kind 
(to  a  certain  him)  twenty  pounds,  for 
inftance  j  to  an  hundred  pounds,  or 

five 
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live  acres ;  fuch  five  acres  once  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  feeds  advertifed  at  a 
reafonable  price,  they  would  prefently 
extend  to  fifty,  and  foon  to  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  laid  down  with 
grafs  feeds.  By  giving  a  premium  in 
that  manner  every  year  for  one  fort, 
the  whole  would  be  compleatly  culti¬ 
vated  in  nine  years  time,  at  the  expence 
of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  by 
properly  arranging  the  forts  to  the  foils 
that  were  laid  with  them,  the  benefit 
would  be  immenfe  and  boundlels  to 
the  nation.  The  extending  this  noble 
objedt  of  the  Society’s  attention,  would 
however  at  la  ft.  depend  entirely  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  expence  of  laying  down 
fields  to  grafs.  The  common  hay-feeds 
at  prefent  neceffary  for  an  acre  is  twelve 
facks,  which,  at  half  a  crown  a  lack, 
is  thirty  hillings  ;  fometimes  the  price 
is  two  millings,  and  then  twenty-four 
will  lay  an  acre.  Now  if  the  feparated 
feeds  cannot  be  afforded  in  a  term  of 
years  under  that  price  per  acre,  the 
farmers  will  never  ufe  them  :  if  the 
expence  of  both  forts  be  eq.ua!,  they 

will 
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will  prefer  the  old  method — but  tell 
them  the  feparated  feeds  will  coft  four 
or  five  fhillings  an  acre  lefs,  and  they 
may  poffibly  liften  to  you. 

**  i  •  ^ 

Cultivation  of  Wheat ,  &c.  in  Drills. 

The  Society,  with  great  judgment, 
gives  an  honorary  premium,  a  gold 
medal,  for  the  moil  accurate  account  of 
experiments  on  the  comparative  cul¬ 
ture  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  lu¬ 
cerne,  fainfoine,  carrots,  parfnips,  par- 
fley,  turneps,  beans,  peas,  and  tares 
or  vetches. 

There  is  not  a  more  dubious  point 
in  agriculture  than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  and  the  New  hulbandry* 
We  do  not  even  know  the  merits  of 
the  old  hufbandry  i  how  lfrange  is  it 
that  of  all  the  thoufand  bocks  of  agri¬ 
culture  with  which  we  fwarm,  not  one 
can  anfwer  this  plain  queftion,  What 
is  the  profit  of  a  crop  of  wheat  ?  And 
I  will  allow  it  to  be  an  anfwer,  only 
to  inform  me  what  the  profit  is  on  any 
foil,  and  under  any  circumilances 

which 
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which  might  attend  an  experiment.  I 
know  perfedtly  well  that  fuch  an  an- 
fwer  is  not  complete ;  but  even  the  re- 
fult  of  one  full  experiment  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  :  for  as  to  common, 
alfertions,  and  giving  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duced,  without  every  article  of  culture 
and  expence,  there  is  no  dependance 
to  be  placed  on  fuch  accounts. 

There  has  been  fome  fenfible  expe¬ 
riments  on  barley  ard  turneps,  &c. 
publifhed  in  Mills’s  hulbandry,  as  per¬ 
formed  in  Torkjhire. — They  may  be  fo  : 
but  by  whom  ?  and  at  what  place  ? 
We  have  them  on  no  better  authority 
than  another  aflertion  of  a  gentleman 
that  tranfplanted  his  turnep  crop, 
which  ridiculous  pradtice  Mr.  Mills 
fpeaks  of  in  terms  of  recommendation. 
I  call  every  practice  ridiculous  that 
does  not  pay  the  charges — and  all  re¬ 
commendations  of  any,  unlefs  pofitive 
proof  is  produced  of  their  quitting 
cods,  are  of  a  pernicious  tendency  : 
but  I  lhall  fpeak  more  of  this  practice 
by  and  by. 

Mr, 


K 
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Mr.  Wynn  Bakers  few  experiments 
are  very  judicious  and  conclufive  :  but 
the  reader  fhould  be  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  of  ever  giving  the  fame  credit  to 
calculations  of  a  term  of  years  drawn 
from  an  experiment  of  one  or  two,  as 
to  the  immediate  circumflances  of  the 
experiment  itfelf. 

The  experiments  of  M.  de  Cbateau- 
vteux  I  cannot  Ipeak  of  in  the  terms  of 
praile  which  mdny  ufe  in  commending 
them  :  fince  the  expences  of  each  me¬ 
thod  are  nowhere  inferted,  nor  fatif- 
fa£tory  accounts  of  the  old  culture.  It 
muft  be  wretchedly  deficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  three  times  the  feed. 

As  there  is  fuch  a  great  fcarcity  of 
fatisfaClory  experiments  on  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  we  cannot  too  much  commend 

•>  • 

the  highly  laudable  attention  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Society  to  this  curious  branch 
of  culture.  We  may,  from  their  en¬ 
deavours,  hope,  in  no  long  time,  to 
lee  experiments  of  undoubted  autho¬ 
rity,  publifhed  on  all  thefe  articles,  fo 
that  the  comparative  value  of  both 

methods 


methods  of  culture  may  be  fully  and 
determina 


The  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  given  in  premiums  of  five  pounds 
per  acre  for  all  madder  planted,  is  one 
of  the  nobleft,  moft  effedtual  and  fpee- 
dieft  methods  of  extending  the  culture 
of  that  valuable  plant,  that  could  have 
been  devifed ;  and  I  will  anfwer  for  it, 
has  been  attended  with  a  hundred 
times  the  benefit  of  five  times  the  fum 
given  for  the  greatefl  quantity.  Five 
pounds  is  of  fome  account  towards  the 
planting  the  firft  acre  ;  and  of  great 
confequence  towards  all  the  fucceeding 
ones.  The  fame  obfervation  which  I 
have  made  on  the  preceding  articles, 
the  want  of  experiments*  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this :  we  are  nearly  in  the 
dark.  However  it  cannot  long  be  the 
cafe,  as  the  Society  proceeds  fo  vigo- 
roully  in  encouraging  it.  The  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  greatejl  quantity  on  an 
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acre 
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acre-  is  extremely  well  judged,  as  the 
ethers  are  offered  for  .every  acre. 

Bees . 

¥  *  '  1  » 

The  great  confequence  thefe  infecls 
are  of  to  a  trading  nation  induced  the 
Society  to  offer  five  pounds  (as  far  as 
two  hundred)  to  every  perfon  who 
collects  ten  pounds  of  wax  from  his 
bees  without  defixoying  them.  A  mod: 
munificent  premium  !  and  cannot  rnifs 
of  the  wifli’d  for  effect.  The  plan  is 
certainly  no  chimera ;  Mr.  White  hav¬ 
ing  publifhed  a  fatisfactory  account  of 
the  boxes  and  operation. 

Machine  for  draining  Lands. 


One  of  the  moil  ufeful  implements 
to  huibandry  that  could  be  invented. 
The  common  price  of  cutting  vvater- 
thoroughs  with  a  jpade,  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood,  is,  through  ridge  work,  to 


open  the  furrows  on  one  fide,  no 

plough  having  gone  before,  a  penny 

a  rod 
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a  rod  dug,  two  inches  below  the  fur¬ 
rows  ;  and  if  it  has  been  ploughed,  a 
half-penny.  On  broad  lands  or  flea't- 
ches  to  open  the  furrows  on  each  fuse, 
un ploughed,  a  half-penny,  and  plough¬ 
ed,  a  farthing.  This  expence  on  a 
field  of  twenty  acres,  has,  to  me,  a- 
mounted  on  flat  land  to  twenty  Ind- 
pngs,  and  but  ineffectually  done  too. 

I  have  been  often  forced  to  have  tnem 
fcoured  again  at  a  frefn  expence.  The 
vaft  favings,  therefore,  which  would 
refult  from  a  machine  which  could  be 
worked  by  four  horfes  that  would  per¬ 
form  the  operation  well,  are  very  great. 

The  machine,  however,  which  the 
Society  defetibes,  is  only  for  pafturc 
lands ;  for  they  require  that  the  earth 
of  the  drain  be  equally  thrown  out  cn  both 
.  (ides  :  now  this  would  by  no  means  do 
for  ploughed  lands,  as  we  always  throw 
the  moulds  of  fuch  drains  one  way,  that 
the  furrows  may  be  open  on  the  fide 
of  the  drain  contrary  to  the  natmal 
fall  of  the  land,  to  receive  the  water 
from  off  it.  The  plough  the  Society 
deferibes  would  be  of  incomparab! 
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ufe  on  grafs  lands,  where  all  the  moulds 
are  carted  away  to  the  compoft  dung¬ 
hill,  or  fpread  about  the  field :  but  I 
jnuft  wifh  greatly  to  fee  likewife  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  draining  ploughed  lands  j 
hich  an  one  need  not  cdt  above  four 
inches  below  the  furrows, 

-  ■ 
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Machine  for  f  icing  Turneps. 

■  k 3  £j*f  ]  I  f!B  i  5  'f/O'I 

An  objefl,  however  trifling  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  worthy  of  the  Society’s  no¬ 
tice,  and  they  have  very  judicioufly  of¬ 
fered  their  premium  of  twenty  pound? 
for  the  beft  cheap  one. 

Turnep  Cabbage  ', 

A  plant  unnoticed  till  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Baker  brought  it  into  the  fiek| 
hufbandry.  By  his  account  of  it,  it  is  a 
moft  valuable  acquifition  to  the  farmer  $ 
for  the  dependence  on  a  crop  of  turneps 
late  in  the  fpring  is  fo  very  infecure,  that 
fome  fuccedaneum  was  highly  necef- 
fary.  And,  in  felpeft  of  this  plant,  X 
cannot  fee  why  a  farmer  fliould  not 

venture 
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foil  into  five  feet  ridges — arched  up,- 
as  yard  ones — they  will,  if  properly 
upfetted,  lie  as  dry  in  the  winter  as  the 
others :  and  then  there  is  only  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  feed  and  tranfplanting, 
which  may  be  performed  for  half  a 
crown  an  acre.  This  is  an  inducement 
for  aiming  at  the  largeft  quantity  j  a 
different  cafe  from  many  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  articles. 

Boorcole. 

Any  article  of  culture,  which  is  the 
leaft  promifmg,  the  Society  aim  at  pro¬ 
moting,  by  offering  premiums  for  it : 
but  I  do  not  apprehend  this  plant  will 
ever  prove  more  advantageous  than  the 
common  method  of  fowing  coleworts, 
or  coleleed,  as  it  is  called,  tor  the  food 
of  fheep  :  however,  this  is  ventured  on 

conjecture.  - 

T  'letrirt  JjAi  ts 
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venture  on  planting  a  large  quantity  ; 


for  barley,  he  may  as  well  plough  his 
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Having  thus  ventured  a  few  reniariks 
on  the  articles  of  Englijh  hufbandry, 
which  the  Society  have  thought  worthy 
of  encouragement,  I  fliall  proceed  to 
hazard  a  few  conjectures  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  advance  of  agriculture,  from 
fome  points  of  encouragement  which 
it  yet  has  not  met  with. 

It  muft  undoubtedly  be  owned,  that 
the  Society’s  premiums  are  univerfally 
well  dire£ted$  and  although  they  are 
not,  in  every  infiance,  of  that  force 
one  could  wifh,  yet  the  effect  they  muft 
be  attended  with,  capnot  but  extend 
the  culture  of  thofe  vegetables  they  pa¬ 
tronize,  and  caft  a  light  on  the  me¬ 
thods  of  culture  they  recommend  to  be 
compared.  But  experience  teaches  us 
that  thefe  encouragements,  noble  as 
they  are,  are  infufficient  fully  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  real  merit  of  any  one  vege¬ 
table,  or  any  one  method  of  culture. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Baker  to  the  'Dublin 
Society  gives  us  a  fleet ch  of  a  moft  ef- 
fedtual  manner  of  difeovering  the  truth 
in  matters  of  agriculture.  The  being 

at 
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at  the  expence  of  the  experiments  mads 
to  afcertain  it.  •  • 

Thus,  for  inflance,  fuppofe  the  So¬ 
ciety,  not  fatisfied  with  the  effcEl  of 
their  premiums  on  any  particular  ar¬ 
ticle,  fliould  make  themfelves  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Several  practical  intelligent  far¬ 
mers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  they  could  depend  upon  as  to 
accuracy.  They  depute  a  perfon  to 
view  fuch  an  occupier’s  farm  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
ceeding  culture  of  them,  their  crops, 
the  foil,  &c.  &c.  fix  on  one  or  two  as 
they  might  determine,  to  be  cultivated 
for  fuch  a  term  of  years,  under  their 
directions,  and  at  their  expence,  in 
cafe  the  tenant  does  not  agree  to  take 
the  crops  for  his  charges ;  or  in  any 
manner  that  would  infure  the  farmer 
from  loling  by  the  experiment many 
there  are  who  would  be  contented  with 
a  certainty  of  their  common  mean  pro¬ 
fit  ;  and  if  any  furplus  arofe,  it  would 
be  at  the  Society  S  ddpofal  to  rewarxl 
the  cultivator  with,  in  proportion  to 

the 


the  exactnefs  of  his  obedience  to  their 
directions.  r  - 

By  entering  into  fuch  a  train,  the 
Society  would  foon  meet  with  men  of 
integrity  and  zeal  for  the  well  being 
of  hufbandry,  who  would  promote 
their  aims  to  the  utmoft  of  their  pow¬ 
er.  Experiments  would  tend  to  the 
direCt  point  of  information,  which 
they  want  to  acquije-r-none  would 
be  languidly  purfued  for  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  carry  them  on — they  might  be 
made  on  a  large  fcale — and,  in  one 
word,  they  would  be  profecuted  with 
fpirit,  when  the  cultivator  knew  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  re-imburfed  the  ex- 
pences. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  fuch  far¬ 
mers  (in  cafe  feme  were  not  fo  ftriCtly 
honeft  as  they  ought)  to  defraud  their 
employers  :  the  prices  of  all  country 
work,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
may  be  known  perfectly  on  the  fpot, 
in  a  few  days  time;  and  the  Society 
might  limit  the  expence  on  every  ar¬ 
ticle,  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

But 
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But  it  is  a  neediefs  caution  to  fupgofe, 
that  doubtful  people  would  be  fo  em¬ 
ployed  ;  fince  there  may  certainly  be 
found  many  farmers — gentlemen  far¬ 
mers — clergymen  on  their  glebes,  &c. 
&c.  who  would  molt  readily  undertake 
fuch  commiffions,  if  fatisfied  for  the 
lofs  of  their  common  crons.——-  The 

ji. 


Dublin  Society  feems  to  put  great  truft' 
in  Mr.  Baker,  ■  and  rely  on  him  for  a 
fatisfa&ory  account  of  the  expending 
confiderable  fums  in  hufbandry  experi¬ 
ments,  the  planning  of  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  leave  to  himfeif  in  a  good 
meafure.  But  this  conduct  might  not 

11  w 

in  general  be  -  fo  advifable,  as  the  So¬ 
ciety  muft  know  better  the  points  of 
which  they  want  to  gain  a  certain 
knowledge.  A  few  experiments  are  to 
be  minuted  in  an  inftant,  which  are 
highly  important,  bat  the  expence  too 
great  for  a  probability  of  their  being 
executed  by  private  people. 
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Diff  an  acre  of  land  in  three  difie- 
rent  places,  on  three  different  foils 
(very  light — rich — and  very  heavy) 
three  feet  deep ;  plant  them  with  mad¬ 
der — and  keep  them  perfedtly  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  foil  in  a  loofe  crumbly 
flate  by  every  method  known.  In  three 
years  dig  up  the  plants  to  the  foimei 
depth,  and  with  that  care  as  to  leave 
no  roots.— ——This  experiment  could  not 
be  executed  under  fifty  pounds  an 
acre. 

II. 

On  feveral  different  foils  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trial  be  male.  The  heavy  wet 
lard  is  the  moll  ufual  for  wheat,  I 
fhall  there! ore  (peak  particularly  ot 
that.  Give  a  complete  fummer .  fal¬ 
low  to  twenty  acres  of  land — divide 
the  piece  into  two  fields  of  ten  acres 
each  :  fpare  no  coft  in  having  a  moji 
perfect  fence  round  each.  Let  one  field 
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be  for  the  common  hufbandry ;  viz. 
i.  Wheat.  2.  TurnepSj  if  the  land 
will  admit  them  ;  if  not,  a  fallow.  3. 
Barley.  4.  Clover.  5.  Wheat  again, 
and  fo  forth  as  before  and  if  the 
clover  fliould  fail  any  year,  fow  beans 
broad- cad,  to  be  hand-hoed  three 
times.  Manure  for  turneps  if  fown  j 
and  if  not,  the  clover  the  autumn  af¬ 
ter  the  barley  is  oft.  Let  the  other 
field  be  fown  every  year  with  wheat,  by 
the  drill  plough  for  horfe-hoeing.  Let 
a  thrafhing  floor  be  raifed  in  the  field, 
with  two  floors  covered  for  two  flacks ; 
by  which  means  no  miftakes  could  ever 
be  made,  as  in  a  barn  filled  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fields,  which  is  likely  enough  in 
the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs.  Let 
this  experiment  laft  three  courfes,  or 
twelve  years. 

III. 

Give  a  complete  fallow  to  a  piece  of 
land  of  fifteen  acres  :  divide  it  into 
three  fields  of  five  each :  let  one  be 
planted  with  lucerne  from  a  nurfery, 
according  to  Mr.  Harts' s  directions. 

Let 
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Let  the  next  be  drilled — and  the  othef 
fown  broad-caft  by  Mr.  Rocque  s  in- 
ftruftions.  Let  three  fmall  pieces  of 
land  adjoining,  of  half  an  acre  each, 
be  paled  in,  and  racks  ere&ed  in  them 
for  the  fatting  of  heifers,  oxen,  &c. 
and  the  produce  of  each  five  acres 
given  precifely,  after  weighing  (flight 
engines  neceflary  for  that  purpofe  might 
eafily  be  raifed)  to  refpective  cattle  in 
each  of  the  three  divifions.  Let  exatf 
accounts  be  kept  for  ten  years.  Such 
an  experiment  would  reduce  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  certainty  on  any  one  foil  at  a 
time. 

IV. 

Fallow  a  piece  of  thirty- five  acres 
completely  }  divide  it  into  fields  well 
fenced  in  :  throw  each  into  courfes  of 
hufbandry  as  follows  : 

■T  *  t  *•  ' 

No.  i.  Cultivated  according  to  Mr. 
Randall's  directions  in  the  Setni- 
Virgilian  courfe  of  hufbandry. 

No.  2.  The  common  hufbandry, 

commonly  managed. 

>  No. 
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No.  3.  Ditto,  completely  cultivated 
according  to  directions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety., 

No.  4.  Ditto,  a  crop  of  wheat,  and 
a  fallow,  without  any  intervening 
crop. 

No.  5.  Drilled  every  year  with  wheat. 

No.  6.  Ditto,  and  manured  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions. 

No.  7.  Tranlplanted  lucerne. 


1  *Yc 


This  experiment  Ihould  be  conti¬ 
nued  twelve  years.  I  could  Iketch  out 
a  multitude  of  others ;  but  my  ideas 
are  fufficiently  explained  by  thefe.- 
Any  others  might  be  executed  on  what¬ 
ever  plants  the  Society  thought  proper 
to  recommend.  I  am  well  perfuaded, 
that  in  a  dozen  years  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  might  be  gained  of  any  point  in 
hulbandry  at  prefent  unknown,  and 
that  in  a  much  more  certain  and  fa- 
tisfaciory  manner  than  any  private  ex¬ 
periments  can  ever  difplay,  unlefs  un¬ 
dertaken  and  executed  by  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune,  and  liberal  difpofition } 
for  making  experiments  in  agriculture* 
on  a  large  fcale,  and  managed  in  a 

complete 
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Complete  manner,  is  a  bufinefs  of  great 
exp’ence,  and  endlefs  attention. 

*  i'i  iii  ' 

•»  •  ^ 

I 

Before  i  finifli  this  letter,  I  mu  ft 
make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  end¬ 
lefs  number  of  volumes  which  have 
been,  and  are  perpetually  publidiing 
on  agriculture.  The  publication  of  ex¬ 
periments  really  made,  faithfully  re¬ 
lated,  and  fufficiently  authenticated  by 
the  addition  of  the  perfon’s  name  and 
place  of  abode,  is  of  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  confequence  to  the  publick  good. 
But  on  tire  contrary,  the  very  reverfe 
is  the  cafe  of  thofe  bocks  which  are 
published  under  the  title  of  General 
T 'reatifes  - —  Syftefns  —  Dictionaries,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  comprehending  more  foils, 
articles  of  culture,  &c.  than  any  one 
man  can  experimentally  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  :  confiding  of  the  mod  hete¬ 
rogeneous  parts,  purloined  out  of  for¬ 
mer  books  on  the  fame  fubjects,  with¬ 
out  a  common  knowledge  to  difeover 

the  good  from  the  bad, 

•  ‘  !  Mr. 
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Mr.  Milk's  volumes  I  take  to  be  the 
beft  general  fyftem  we  have  :  And  to 
call  a  fuperficial  eye  over  them,  What 
a  multitude  of  practices  are  recom¬ 
mended  of  which  the  compiler  is  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  !  They  may,  or  may 
not,  be  advantageous,  for  what  he,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  knows — but  all  comes 
alike — the  fame  authority  paints  the 
whole.  The  old  hufbandry  is  univer- 
fally  run  down  —  becaufe  it  is  the  old 
— not  becaufe  the  new  is  better.  Thus 
it  is  advifed  to  tranfplant  turneps — to 
fow  carrots  and  parfnips  in  drills  ;  nay, 
even  parfley — and,  ftranger  flill,  clo¬ 
ver  !  And  what  is  more  capital  than  all 
the  reft — quotes  from  an  abfurd  au¬ 
thor,  as  if  to  recommend  the  thing, 
a  piece  of  advice  to  buy  three  hundred 
fows,  to  be  fed  after  they  pig  on  boiled 
turneps,  and  then  they  and  their  pigs 
to  be  turned  into  clover  while  fucking. 
It  would  make  the  reader  naufeate 
thefe  papers,  if  I  was  to  give  the  fluff 
at  length.  The  vileft  heap  of  abfur- 
dity  that  ever  difgraced  common  fenfe  ! 
People  who  are  eager  in  their  hufban- 

L  dry, 
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dry,  read  fuch  books;  and  as  thefe 
ridiculous  practices  come  recommended 
to  them  by  people  who  ought  to  know- 
better,  they  are  tempted  to  try  them. 
They  do  fo — and  of  courfe  fail,  to 
their  no  incordiderable  lofs  :  hence  a 
difgult  is  taken  at  the  very  idea  of 
experiments  or  book  hujbandry  ;  the  door 
is  (hut  again  ft  beneficial  trials ;  and 
a  whole  neighbourhood  of  farmers 
clap  their  hands  with  pleafure  at  the 
gentleman’s  difappointment,  determin¬ 
ing  never  to  be  milled  by  books  into 
any  new  tricks,  which  only  tend  to  im¬ 
poverish  them.  Such  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  giving  attention  to  collec¬ 
tions  of  agriculture  :  which,  without 
hefitation,  I  pronounce  to  be  the  molt 
pernicious  books  that  are  publilhed — 
which  tend  to  the  utter  extirpation  of 
all  ufeful  experiment  making,  and  bring 
an  odium  on  every  thing  new  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  have  converted  on  the  fubject  with 
feveral  gentlemen  and  common  far¬ 
mers,  recommending  to  them  feme 
trials  which  I  thought  of  confequence : 
they  generally  anfvvered  me  with  fome 

fhrewdnefs 
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fhbewdnefs* — cc  What !  try  experiments 
of  this  and  that  and  t’other  ?” — Aye  ; 
why  not?  See  here,  don’t  you  find  how 
greatly  it  anfwered  to  this  perfon  ? 
“  To  that  perfon  !  Very  good — Try 
experiments  becaufe  j.  G.  N.  O.  and 
P.  R.  tell  me  they’ll  anfwer — No,  fir — • 
I  leave  experimenting  to  you — I'll  have 
none  on’t.” 

Ithasbeen  faid  feveral times,  and  with 
very  great  juftnefs,  that  what  we  want 
is  a  Book  of  Experiments.  If  any  prac¬ 
tical  intelligent  hufbandman,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  a  middling  fized  farm,  would 
only  keep  an  exadt  regifter  of  all  his 
bufmefs — fuch  a  collection  would  form, 
as  far  as  it  extended,  a  complete  fet  of 
experiments.  Let  us  look  over  Mr. 
Randal’ s  Semi  Virgilian  Hujbandry,  and 
Mr.  Lijle' s  Obfervations  cn  Hujbandry , 
and  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  what 
a  vafl  difference  there  between  regi- 
ftering  experiments,  and  publifhing 
books  of  agriculture  in  confequer.ce  of 
having  made  experiments — They  have 
certainly  infinitely  more  merit  than 
treatifes  written  by  people  unpradtifed 
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in  the  bufinefs — but  confifl  only  of  the 
inferior  part  of  experiments  ;  that  is, 
the  remarks  and  conclufions  :  fo  that  we 
have  only  the  author’s  reflections,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  authority  which  enabled 
him  to  reflect  j  and  from  which  we 
might  draw  very  different  conclufions. 
—Hence  arifes  the  difference  I  men¬ 
tioned  :  the  experiment  is  truth  itfelf — 
the  author’s  conclufions,  matter  of  opi¬ 
nion,  which  we  may  either  agree  to,  or 
reject,  according  to  our  private  notions. 
The  two  books  I  mentioned  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  remarks  really  made 
on  hufbandry  —  and  Mr.  Randal's 
drawn  into  very  long  inftrudtions,  on 
fotne  prodigioufly  expenfive  practices 
of  hufbandry.  A  relation  of  fuch  prac¬ 
tices  having  anfwered  in  fair  experi¬ 
ments,  would  fatisfy  the  reader - but 

mere  aiTurances  and  general  remarks 
are  of  no  authority. 
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LETTER  VI. 

I  Shall  not  enter  into  a  full  enquiry 
of  the  great  confequence  timber  is 
of  to  a  maritime  nation ;  that  is  a 
point  fo  clear  and  undifputed  as  to 
need  no  elucidation  :  I  (halt  only  Speak 
of  it  as  it  naturally  forms  an  impor¬ 
tant  object  in  rural  ceconomics. 

There  are  vaft  tracts  of  land  in  this 
kingdom  which  would  anfwer  better 
in  plantations  of  trees  proper  for  the 
foils  than  cultivated  to  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture.  The  real  intereft  of  the 
country  requires  that  none  but  the 
worft  lands  be  covered  with  wood,  in- 
ftead  of  which  we  every  day  fee  fome 
of  the  belt  land  of  a  farm  taken  up 
with  coppices  and  timber.  But  of  all 
foils  none  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  underwood  as  fuch  ex¬ 
treme  wet  ones  that  they  will  not  an¬ 
fwer  to  drain  and  cultivate.  Aquatics 
thrive  on  fuch  to  very  great  profit. 
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■ " ' gscat  and  important  object  is 
timber  oak  ;  this  will  never  be  planted 
m  iS!  ge  quantities  but  by  men  of  con- 
fidei able  landed  property  :  for  there  is 
no  transplanting  oaks  into  any  corner, 
or  in  hedge-rows  or  avenues,  as  is 
practifed  with  other  ti'ees  that  have  no 
tap-roots.  The  only  effeauai  way  of 
propagating  them  is  to  fow  a  whole 
field  at  once  with  acorns,  and  keep  it 
perfectly  well  fenced  in  :  a  fmall  cor¬ 
ner  or  a  field,  indeed,  will  do  if  en¬ 
tirely  fenced  in  ;  and  thefe  plantations, 
on  a  fmall  fcale,  I  wonder  are  not  more 
common.  Half  an  acre  here  and  there, 
about  a  fmall  eftate,  would  not  be  felt ; 
and  if  triangular  corners  are  taken, 
only  one  fence  in  three  would  be  to  do 
new.  But  we  rarely  fee  this  publick 
fpirit,  which  is  no  where  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  the  planters  of  oak  ;  be¬ 
cause  nobody  can  expect  to  reap  al¬ 
though  they  fow. 

But  noblemen,  and  gentry  of  large 
citates,  cannot  do  more  pubhek  fervice 
to  their  own  pofienty  and  their  coun¬ 
try,  than  by  planting  fuch  trabls  of 
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land  as  will  not  anfwer  fo  well  other- 
wife  to  cultivate  :  and  if  profit  is  all 
their  attention,  there  are  many  fpecies 
of  timber  and  coppice  wood  which 
would  pay  nobly  for  the  expence  of 
planting.  Think  of  the  vaft  quantity 
of  land  which  is  occupied  by  warrens 
and  moors,  which  does  not  even  con¬ 
tribute  to  feed  fheep  :  there  are  none 
but  what  would  fupport  a  number  of 
nfeful  trees,  &c.  that  might  be  turned 
to  fome  profit  in  twenty  years,  and  yield 
annual  cuttings. 

It  cannot  juftly  be  faid  that  it  is  a 
lofs  to  plant  coppices  inflead  of  timber 
trees :  firft,  becaufe  they  will  thrive  in 
many  places  which  will  not  do  for  tim¬ 
ber  :  and  fecondly,  any  plantations, 
which,  by  yielding  firing,  fave  timber 
trees  from  that  deftructive  and  abo¬ 
minable  practice  of  cutting  their  heads 
off  to  turn  them  into  pollards,  and  of 
{tripping  the  boughs  off  to  turn  them 
into  maypoles,  by  preferving  what  al¬ 
ready  is  timber,  is,  in  fact,  the  lame 
as  planting  timber. 
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Thefe  deftrudtive  practices  of  ruin¬ 
ing  young  trees,  is  owing  to  the  te¬ 
nants  of  eftates  being  allowed  all  the 
croppings  of  pollard  trees  for  firing. — 
There  is  nothing  to  be  impeached  in 
fuch  a  covenant,  when  the  landlord,  or 
his  ftevvard,  keeps  a  regular  account  of 
every  tree  on  a  whole  eftate,  and  fees 
flridtly  that  nothing  is  converted  into 
new  pollards :  for  without  a  conftant 
watch,  many  tenants  cut  off  the  heads 
of  young  timber  trees,  to  add  to  the 
number  of  thofe  whofe  tops  belong  to 
them.  This  is  a  general  practice  when 
landlords  live  at  a  diftance,  and  feldom 
vifit  their  farms :  and  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  view  young  pollards 
in  fuch  farms,  will  generally  find  them 
to  have  been  timber  trees, which  difplay- 
ed  no  figns  of  fuch  deformity  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  advifable  to  cut  their  heads  off. 

If  there  are  any  figns  of  the  pollards 
on  an  eftate  decreafing,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  firing  too  fcarce,  and  the  landlord  is 
unwilling  to  advance  fomething  to  his 
tenants  for  coals,  it  is  infinitely  the 
beft  way  to  plant  a  field  with  under¬ 
wood, 
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wood,  large  enough  to  yield  a  cutting 
every  year,  inliead  of  letting  the  young 
timber  be  ruined  to  fupply  the  want. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  mod 
farmers  have  a  great  averfion  to  all 
timber  trees  that  fhade  any  of  their 
arable  land  ;  not  without  reafon  in¬ 
deed}  for  where  a  farm  is  fo  badly 
managed,  as  not  to  have  a  proper  bor¬ 
der  of  grafs  round  every  field,  the  trees 
which  hand  in  the  hedges  necefiarily 
drip  on  the  ploughed  ground,  and  kill 
whatever  crop  is  fown  under  them : 
for  this  reafon,  in  all  farms  that  are 
judicioufiy  difpofed,  broad  borders  are 
every  where  preferved  ;  for  grafs  is  lit¬ 
tle  the  worfe  for  trees,  unlefs  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  them  ;  and  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  conveniences,  befides  their  beauty, 
in  thefe  borders  of  fields  being  con- 
ftantly  in  grafs. 

The  only  proper  places  for  fcattered 
timber  trees,  are,  either  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows  of  a  farm,  or  fpread  thinly  about 
the  paftures.  There  are  l'ome  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  former — Unlefs  the  ditches 
are  every  wdrere  exceeding  good  and 
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deep  ones,  trees  in  the  hedges  are  apt 
to  make  gaps ;  for  idle  people  and 
fportfmen  have  only  to  clap  their  hand 
againft  a  tree  fo  fituated,  and  they 
break  through  the  hedge  at  once, 
which  they  could  not  do  without  fuch 
a  help.  This,  however,  is  but  little 
objection  when  the  ditches  are  kept  in 
perfect  repair.  But  if  a  man  plants 
an  eftate  himfelf,  I  fhould  apprehend 
it  much  the  molt  advantageous  to  let 
the  trees  be  planted  by  the  bank  of  the 
ditch,  but  not  in  it ;  for  then  nothing 
is  fhaded  but  the  ditch  and  the  bor¬ 
ders,  which  is  all  the  advantage  at¬ 
tending  their  being  in  the  hedge  : - 

or  elfe  fcattered  in  clumps  about  the 
grafs  fields  —  or  in  corners.  I  fpeak 
this  of  thofe  trees  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  tranfplantation,  or  fetting 
flioots. 

The  moft  money  which  I  have  known 
made  by  gentlemen  of  timber  planted 
by  themfelves,  has  been  of  the  afh  and 
the  poplar  :  the  latter  in  general  is  the 
quickeft  grower  ;  but  when  the  former 

likes  the  foil,  it  thrives  nearly  equal 

with 
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with  the  other ;  and  in  thirty,  thirty- 
five,  or  forty  years,  either  of  them  wilj. 
grow  to  the  value  of  three  pounds,  and 
fometimes  more.  The  afh,  indeed, 
profpers  better  when  the  keys  have  been 
fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  than 

w 

tranfplanted  —  but  the  poplar  is  the 
eafieft  propagated  of  any  ;  for  if  feve- 
ral  vigorous  growing  pollards  are  kept, 
they  will  yield  every  eight  or  ten  years 
croppings  of  fufficient  length  and  fize 
for  planting ;  which  is  done  with  no 
other  trouble  than  digging  a  final!  hole 
tw'o  feet  deep,  and  with  an  iron  crow 
dibbling  another  at  the  bottom  of  that, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  fhoot  is  placed, 
ram  in  the  moulds,  and  the  bufinefs  is 
done  :  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
requke  no  fencing — for  the  trunk  will 
be  large  enough  to  defend  itfelf  againft 
all  cattle.  I  have  planted  many  in 
this  manner  that  have  throve  perfedlly 
well. 

The  ungenerous  proceeding,  which 
will  in  future  times  be  feverely  felt,  is 
the  felling  noble  timber  trees,  without 
planting  or  fowing  any  in  their  head. 

If 
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If  gentlemen  of  /mail  eftates,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  large  ones,  cut  down  trees, 
they  ought  ever  to  plant  fome  others ; 
two  for  one  furely ! — -A  fmal!  fell  will 
amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds — 
a  [hilling  in  the  pound  would  fence  off 
a  corner  of  a  field,  and  fow  it  with 
acorns.  Such  a  conduct  has  nothing  of 
difficulty  or  expence  in  it ;  it  orna¬ 
ments  an  eftate  —  and  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  future  wealth  for  one’s  fuc- 
ceffors.  It  is  much  the  fafhion  at  pre- 
fent  to  plant ;  but  it  is  not  general  to 
fow  lands  with  acorns,  for  they  will 
not  Jkow  themfelves  to  advantage  foon 
enough :  pines,  firs,  limes,  chefhuts, 
&c.  &c.  are  more  ufed,  becaufe  they 
make  a  figure  fpeedily  j  whereas  the 
oak  takes  a  longer  time  to  fnow  him- 
felf.  But  it  fhould  be  considered,  that 
when  a  plantation  of  young  oaks  are 
thinned,  and  the  rubbifh  grubbed  up 
and  cleared,  nothing  is  fo  beautiful  as 
the  fine  ftraight  trees  left  at  a  proper 
diftance  j  and  in  refpect  of  growth,  in 
land  tolerably  ft  iff,  I  have  feen  them 
twenty  feet  high, and  beautifully  ftraight. 
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at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  There  is 
no  approach  to  a  great  houfe  a  quar¬ 
ter  fo  magnificent  as  plantations  of 
noble  oaks — breaking  upon  the  fpec- 
tator  to  every  point  of  view.  A  man 
cannot  have  the  fa'cisfa£tion  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  full  eife6t  of  his  labour — but 
the  idea  of  perfe£tion,  which  muft  at¬ 
tend  it,  is  greatly  flattering.  Such 
plantations  live  after  the  nobleft  build¬ 
ings  are  in  ruin,  and  forgotten. 

The  Society’s  attention  to  this  na¬ 
tional  obje£t,  as  it  moves  the  vanity  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  the  publick 
good,  is  jdftly  conceived,  and  very  pro¬ 
perly  executed  :  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  of  its  having  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  effect.  Such  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  decay  of  oak  timber,  in 
moil:  parts  of  the  kingdom,  probably 
induced  that  munificent  fet  of  patriots 
to  extend  their  premiums  to  this  ob¬ 
ject.  x4nd  if  half  the  complaints  that 
are  made  are  true,  it  is  but  a  melan¬ 
choly  affair  :  the  more  melancholy, 
when  we  confider  how  eafily  private 
people  might  have  prevented  it,  had 
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they  planted  even  a  few  trees,  when  they 
cut  down  a  great  many. 

If  the  reader  turns  to  Mr.  Harte  s 
excellent  EJJays  on  Husbandry,  he  will 
find  many  exceedingly  judicious  hints 
on  this  fubjeft,  with  fome  very  fenfible 
obfervations  on  feveral  trees  not  yet 
commonly  cultivated ;  much  more  to 
the  purpofe  than  any  thing  I  can  add 
to  this  defultory  iketch. 
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LETTER  VII. 

4'  ■ 

THronghout  the  foregoing  papers 
I  have,  in  every  refpeft,  confi- 
dered  the  fubjefts  of  which  I  have 
treated,  particularly  in  regard  to  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  value  to  the  Hate,  of 
the  people  maintained  by  feveral  pro- 
feffions  and  bufinefTes.  I  have  been 
the  more  attentive  to  thefe  points,  as 
the  ftrength  and  welfare  of  a  kingdom 
depend  fo  much  upon  them  :  and  as 
the  chief  fupport  of  a  nation  ever  lies 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  its  people — I 
might  poffibly  have  faid  in  its  poor — 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  general 
delign,  to  enquire  into  the  Hate  of  this 
chief  pillar  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
laws  which  are  at  prefent  in  being  for 
their  prote<5tion  and  increafe. 

Population,  taken  in  a  general  light, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Thofe  of  great  cities,  it 
is  well  known,  are  by  no  means  fo  pro¬ 
lific — and  the  debauched,  unhealthy 
•  4  lives 
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lives  that  are  generally  led  in  them, 
is  a  terrible  fcourge  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  That  there  holds  no  proportion 
between  the  increafe  in  London  and  the 
country,  is  a  fa<ft  too  well  known  to 
need  a  proof  here. 

As  the  country  is  therefore  the  fcene 
of  thofe  living  riches  which  give  (la¬ 
bility  and  glory  to  the  (late,  let  us  en¬ 
quire  how  well  our  laws  contribute  to 
the  encreafe  and  fecurity  of  fuch  wealth. 
If  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe ,  as  well  Proteftant  as 
Roman-catholick,  and  compare  them 
with  our  own,  we  (hall  find,  that  no 
where  has  there,  for  many  ages,  been 
fuch  conftant  attention  to  this  objeft 
as  in  England — indeed,  in  many  king¬ 
doms  the  legiflature  have  not  interfered 
in  the  matter,  but  left  the  whole  affair 
to  chance,  and  the  common  concur¬ 
rence  of  accidental  caufes. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary, 
fucceflive  laws  have  laid  on  the  whole 
kingdom  a  mod  prodigious  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  poor  :  in  the  mean 
amount  of  it,  for  a  term  of  years,  far 
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beyond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed  : 
in  multitudes  of  parifhes  exceeding 
greatly  the  land-tax  at  four  fhillings  in 
the  pound ;  and,  if  we  confider  the 
confounded  manner  in  which  this  hea¬ 
vy  bui  then  is  rai fed,  the  endlefs  and 
heavy  law-fuits  it  gives  rife  to,  we  may 
fairly  pronounce  it  to  be  the  moft  op- 
preffive  grievance  under  which  the  fub- 
ject  in  England  lies. 

The  perpetual  litigations,  occasioned 
by  the  inequality — the  chicanery  and 
the  fquabbles  about  the  poor’s  rates, 
render  them  the  eternal  peftilence  of 
the  nation.  The  abfurd  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  levy¬ 
ing  this  tax,  gives  occafion  to  thole 
harpies,  the  lawyers,  to  fuck  the  blood 
of  the  whole  nation.  If  there  is  any 
handing  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  furely  it  ought  to  be  aftefitd 
in  the  moft  equal  manner,  by  certain 
and  invariable  rules — and  all  appeals 
from  the  affeflment  heard  by  judges 
impowered  to  determine  all  caufes  con- 
cluftvely,  and  with  as  little  expence  as 
pollible.  The  very  contrary  of  all  this 
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is  the  cafe  :  the  law  is  vague,  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  perplexed — -the  afi'efifnent  is 
unequally,  and,  in  general,  ignorantly 
laid — and  a]l.  appeals  from  it  are,  in 
other  words,  nothing  but  plunging  into 

that  damnable  abyfs  the - But  to 

fpeak  with  lefs  warmth. 

The  amount  of  this  tax,  and  the 
litigious  manner  in  which  it  is  collect- 

O 

ed,  are  not  only  extremely  burthenfome 
— but  the  effeSl  of  it,  when  raifed,  is, 
in  general,  pernicious  to  the  good  of 
the  date,  and  detrimental  to  the  poor 
themfelves.  Every  thing  provided  by 
the  feveral  a<5ts  of  parliament  for  their 
ufe,  is  indefinitely  cr prefled — Money, 
lodging,  apparel,  food,  &c.  &c.  as 
may  be  wanted,  are  all  uncertain.  The 
parifh  officers  collect  the  tax,  and  ma¬ 
nage  the  poor;  that  is,  they  affift  them 
as  they  think  proper  ;  and  whoever 
thinks  himfelf  negle&ed,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  take  a  walk  to  the  firft  ju- 
ftice  of  the  peace,  and  make  their  com¬ 
plaint.  Law,  and  right,  and  common 
fenfe  is  then  too  often  out  of  the  que- 
flion ;  but  Mr.  Juftice,  if  popularity 
4  among 


among  the  poor  be  his  foible,  faddlcs 
the  parifh  with  whatever  burthen  he 
thinks  proper — and,  on  the  contrary, 
if  that  fet  of  people  of  the  next  rank 
be  the  objedt  of  his  attention,  then  the 
poor  may  ply  him,  right  or  wrong, 
with  their  grievances,  but  meet  with  a 
deaf  ear  to  all.  In  this  cafe  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  uncertain  true  right, 
as  eftabliihed  by  law,  is  here ;  and  alfo, 
that  good  or  bad  as  the  laws  may  be, 
their  execution  depends,  in  too  great 
a  degree,  on  chance. 

This  undeterminate  provifion  for  the 
poor  makes  them  depend  on  the  parifh. 
for  all.  If  they  are  infinitely  diligent, 
fober  and  induftrious,  while  they  are 
young  and  in  health,  what  is  the  con- 
fequence  ?  Why,  they  lay  up  a  final! 
fum  monthly  to  fupport  them  eafily 
and  comfortably  when  aged  or  in  fick- 
nefs :  this  is  in  the  power  of  moll.' 
But  fuppofe  they  are  idle,  drunken, 

and  worthlefs - What  attends  fuch  a 

contrail? — Why,  precifely  the  fame 
effedt  as  the  other  conduct  is  attended 
with  :  cafe  and  comfort  either  in  fick- 
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nefs  or  age— not  from  themfelves,  in¬ 
deed — but  the  parifh.  Is  it  not  there¬ 
fore  apparent,  that  unlefs  the  majority 
of  them' be  perfectly  well  inclined ,  the 
neceliary  confequence  muft  be  idlenefs ! 
Who  can  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  will 
work  the  harder  againft  old  age  or  fick- 
nefs,  wffien  every  one  knows  fo  well 
that  the  parilh  muft  provide  them  in 
fuch  a  day  with  all  their  own  labour 
can. 

I  am  very  fenfible  that  the  miferies 
of  the  poor  are  often  mentioned  as 
proofs  of  the  villainy  of  parifh  officers : 
and  that  many  of  them  are  great  vil¬ 
lains,  no  one  can  doubt — -no  fuch  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  men  can  be  found 
among  whom  villains  will  not  be  dif- 
covered.  But  fuch  miferies  are  ever 
owing  to  the  neighbouring  indices  of 
the  peace,  who,  in  this  cafe,  have  power 
rather  too  ample  than  otherwile.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  family 
in  wretchednefs  —  is  feen  —  known  — 
remarked  —  and  blazoned  out  by  all — ■ 
and  in  confequence  of  a  few  inftances, 
the  whole  tribe  of  parifh  officers  are  re- 
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prefented  as  a  parcel  of  deteilable  fel¬ 
lows.  But  let  me  alk  a  plain  queftion. 
If  a  pari  Hi  is  oppreffed  very  heavily, 
by  the  prodigious  expence  of  providing 
for  a  large  number  of  idle,  drunken, 
debauched  and  infolent  poor — ’./ho  is 
it  that  trumpets  forth  their  grievances  ? 
The  farmers  may  not  break  nor  be 
ftarved,  and  no  open  and  apparent 
mifery  ftares  the  fpedfator  in  t lie  lace 
but  are  they  to  groan  under  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  oppreffion  without  pity,  or  a  fin- 
gle  word  faid  in  their  behalf  !  /et  is 

this  frequently  the  cafe - and  at  the 

fame  time  the  rates  paid  by  a  parcel  of 
little  farmers,  who  work  ten  times  har¬ 
der  for  a  poor  fubfiftence  than  the  very 
people  for  whom  they  are  fo  heavily 
taxed.  It  is  faid  they,  like  the  poor, 
meet  with  redrefs  from  the  juftice- — • 

True  ;  if  they  can  get  it - they  have 

the  chance  of  the  juftice’s  foible  being 

in  their  favour — —but  if  it  is  not - - 

they  muft  be  content — -No  wonder, 
however,  that  when  their  day  comes 
they  fliould  not  be  fo  liberal  as  they 
ought.  And  is  it  natural  to  fuppofe 
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that  a  fet  of  men,  who  are  daily  wit- 
nefles  of  that  depend ance  which  the  poor 
have  on  the  parifh — who  fee  how  little 
attentive  they  are  to  work  hard  againft 
a  time  of  want,  and  how  feldom  they 
will  labour  even  common  days,  or  com¬ 
mon  hours - who  experience  their  in- 

folence  perpetually - in  fhort,  who 

behold  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives 
——Can  it,  I  fay,  be  expected  that  fitch 
men  will  jreely  and  generoujly  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  maintenance  of  people  who 
could  fo  eaiiiy  maintain  themfelves  ? 

- - 1  venture  thefe  aflertions  without 

any  doubt.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
poor  muff,  by  law,  be  found  all  ne- 
ceftaries  by  the  parifh,  if  they  cannot 
find  them  for  themfelves  :  this  fa5l  is 

fufficient - without  recurring  to  the 

teftimony  of  common  experience,  I  am 
certain  every  reafonable  perfon  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  confequence 
muft  be  as  I  have  hated  it. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  I  muft 
own  myfelf  an  enemy  to  that  general 
abufe  which  is  thrown,  fo  undiftin- 
guifhably,  on  all  parifh  officers  :  we 

fhould 
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fhould  remember  that  the  numbei  of 
people  who,  by  turns,  ferve  thole  or¬ 
ifices,  is  immenfe' - fo  great,  that  any 

general  charge  upon  them,  of  0101  e 
than  common  inhumanity,  is  abfurd 

and  ridiculous - vvVe  fhould  not  be  fo 

free  in  condemning  fo  confideiable  a 

fet  of  people  unheard- - we  fhould  bear 

in  mind  the  tendency  of  the  pool  laws; 
and  rather  throw  the  blame  on  thole 
encouragers  of  ldleneis,  than  on  a  fet 
of  men,  who,  from  their  fituation, 
muft  know  the  merits  of  the  poor  bet¬ 
ter  than  others. 

It  is  agreed,  by  the  moft  fenfible  po¬ 
liticians,  that  the  true  riches  of  any 
ftate  confift  in  the  employment  01  tne 
labouring  poor  ;  and  all  countries  Vvill 
flourifh  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  value  of  their  labour.  h,nglcind , 
I  have  already  proved,  depends  cniefiy 
on  the  culture  of  the  earth,  which  is 
principally  effected  by  the  labouiing 
p00r - confequently  any  lofs  of  la¬ 

bour  is  a  lofs  to  the  ftate.  A  wane 
acre  of  land  is  a  publick  nufance  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 
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hour’s  work,  of  a  labouring  liana, 
however  Imall,  is  neveithelels  a  pub- 
lick  one  ;  and  it  is  necefiary,  by  en¬ 
abling  iuch  hands  always  to  find  em¬ 
ployment,  to  prevent  fuch  a  lofs.  What 
a  wretched  policy  mull  it  therefore  be, 
by  any  mifguided  laws,  to  give  the 
lea  fit  encouragement  to  idlenefs,  which 
is  conftantly  attended  by  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Sols  to  the  publick  !  That  the 

poor  ought  to  be  well  fed - well 

cloathed - -and  live  in  that  warm  com¬ 

fortable  manner,  requilite  to  Englijk- 
men ,  is  a  point  of  undoubted  confe- 

quence - and  which  cannot  be  con- 

tradidled ;  but  the  enabling  them  to 
live  in  this  manner,  at  the  expence  of 
the  publick  good,  in  a  lofs  of  a  part 
of  their  labour,  is  the  grievance  i  at 
prefen  t  complain  of. 

Compare  the  prefent  Hate  of  our 
poor,  in  lefpecl  of  laborious  induftry 
and  fobriety,  with  an  ideal  hate  of 
them  if  this  total  de,pendance  on  the 
parish  was  at  an  end.  On  this  fide  the 
way  lives  a  little  farmer,  an  exceffive 
hard  working  man,  very  fober,  and  yet 

fcarce 
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fcarce  able  to  live - On  that  fide  fee  a 

poor  family,  they  will  eat  much  better 

than  the  farmer - have  their  tea  once 

moil  certainly,  and  perhaps  twice  a  day ; 
will  not  work  harder  than  part  of  their 
prefent  maintenance  require;  for  twen¬ 
ty  to  one  but  the  parilh  pays  their  rent, 
and  finds  them  wood ;  and  if  the  lead, 
ficknefs  or  accident  happens  to  any  of 
them,  they  immediately  come  to  the 

parifh - and  when  old,  and  pad  hard 

work,  become  wholly  chargeable;  when 
the  money  they  have  fpent  in  the  An¬ 
gle  article  of  tea  and  fugar,  faved,  would 

entirely  prevent  fuch  charge - or  con- 

dant  labour  while  in  health,  double  the 

amount  of  it. - Compare  the  little 

farmer  with  thefe  his  neighbours - Is 

it  by  any  means  juft  that  his  induftry 
Ihould  be  taxed  to  fupport  their  idle- 

nefs  ? - But  all  I  have  laid  in  relation 

to  thefe  country  labourers,  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  ftriking  amongft  poor 
manufacturers - when  they  work  tole¬ 

rably,  they  earn  three  or  four  times  the 
pay  of  the  labourer,  confequently  are 

able 
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able  to  indulge  proportionably  in  idle— 
nefs,  &c. 

I  never  omitted  any  occafion  of  ma¬ 
king  whatever  remarks  I  was  able  on 
the  conduct  of  the  poor  in  relation  to 
their  dependance  on  their  parifhes : 
and  I  never  yet  knew  one  inftance  of 
any  poor  man’s  working  diligently, 
while  young  and  in  health,  to  efcape 
coming  to  the  parifh  when  ill  or  old. 
Some  will  aim  at  taking  little  farms— 
but  if,  by  any  means,  they  are  difap- 
pointed  in  their  endeavour, they  confider 
the  money  they  have  already  faved  as  of 
no  future  value,  but  fpend  it  long  before 
they  really  want  it.  I  have  frequently 
heard  labourers,  in  the  full  perfection 
of  their  ftrength,  talk  of  the  parifh 
maintaining  them,  on  the  very  idea  of 
any  accident  and  illnefs  j  men,  whom 
1  have  perfonally  known  to  earn  two 
pence,  three  pence,  and  four  pence  a 
day  more  than  the  common  pay  of  the 
country,  and  which  others,  while  in 
health,  are  obliged  to  fubfift  on.  I 
have  conftantly  experienced,  and  for 
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fome  time,  that  numerous  families  that 
are  completely  cloathed  by  the  parilh, 
v,'ill  let  their  deaths  drop  in  pieces, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  ever  mending  them,  at  the  very 
time  they  have  every  day  drank  their 
tea  fweetened  with  nine-penny  fugar. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  all 
the  multitude  of  inftances  which  my- 
felf,  and  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  every 
other  farmer  could,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  quote  of  this  kind  :  and 
whoever  attends  to  thefe  points  among 
the  poor,  will  always ,  I  may  fay,  find 
it  owing  to  the  certainty  of  falling  on 
the  parifh  when  they  are  in  want. 

I  therefore  clearly  determine,  that 
the  prefent  laws,  relative  to  the  fupport 
of  the  poor,  are  univerfally  encoura- 
gers  of  idlenefs,  drunkennefs,  and  tea¬ 
drinking  amongft  them  ;  and  that,  as 
fuch,  they  are  highly  pernicious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that, 
as  low  a  figure  as  tea-drinking  may 

make  in  this  trio - it  is  nevertheless 

of  wonderful  extent  and  confequence  : 

As 
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As  much  fuperjkious  money  is  expended  on 
tea.  and  sugar,  as  would  maintain  four 
millions  more  of  Juhjecls  in  bread*.  If 
it  is  confidered  what  a  fatal  enemy  ex- 
ceffive  tea-drinking  is  to  the  human 
body-— -how  much  it  impairs  the  vigor 
of  the  confutation,  and  debilitates  the 
mind,  the  pernicious  influence  of  it 
will  be  apparent ;  and  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  ordinary  adulte¬ 
rated  fort,  which  is  drank  by  the  poor 
people,  is  attended  with  much  worfe 
effedts  than  the  fmeft  forts  ufed  by  the 
rich.  It  has  been  affected,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  on  very  good  authority,  that  ex- 


:effive  tea-drinking  is  of  more  fatal 
:onfequence  to  the  encreafe  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  than  even  the  immode¬ 
rate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Nor 
fhould  it  be  forgot,  that  the  trade  we 
carry  on  for  tea  is  totally  again  ft  us  in 
the  balance.  It  is  a  branch  of  commerce 
by  which  we  perpetually  lofe  :  thus  bu¬ 
rying;  our  money  in  an  unfathomable 
gulph,  for  a  pernicious  commodity 


\ 

*  Eflays  on  Hufbandry,  p,  166. 


that 


that  tends  to  our  very  ruin.  Our  fe~ 
giflature  taxes  every  necejfary  of  life ; 
furely  this  vile  fuperfiuity  calls  aloud, 
in  its  abufe,  .for  the  fame  reftriclions ! 
- But  to  proceed. 

The  law  of  fettlements  is  attended 
with  nearly  as  many  ill  consequences 
as  that  of  maintenance.  I  have  laid 
enough  to  prove  of  how  great  impor¬ 
tance  our  labouring  poor  are  to  the 
publick  welfare;  the  flrength  of  the 
irate  lies  in  their  numbers :  but  the 
prodigious  reftridtions  thrown  on  their 
fettlements,  tend  ftrongly  to  prevent 
an  increafe  of  their  numbers.  One 
great  inducement  to  marriage,  is  the 
finding,  without  difficulty,  a  comfort¬ 
able  habitation - and  another  nearly 

as  material,  when  fuch  requifite  is 
found,  to  be  able  to  exercife  in  it  what¬ 
ever  bufmefs  a  man  has  been  educated 
to,  or  brought  up  in.  The  firft  of 
thefe  points  is  no  fuch  eai'y  matter  to 
be  accomplifhed  ;  for  it  is  too  much 
the  intereft  of  a  parilh,  both  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants,  to  decreafe  the  cot¬ 
tages  in  it— —and  above  all,  to  prevent 

their 
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their  increafe,  that  in  a  procefs  of  time 
habitations  are  extremely  difficult  to  be 
procured.  There  is  no  parifh  but  had 
much  rather  its  young  labourers  fhould 
continue  fingle;  in  that  flate  they  are 
not  in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable ;  but 
when  married  the  cafe  alters  :  all  ob- 
ffrudtions  are  therefore  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  marrying  ;  and  none 
more  immediately  than  that  of  render¬ 
ing  it  as  difficult  as  poffible  for  the 
men,  when  married,  to  procure  ahoufe 

to  live  in - and  this  condudt  is  found 

fo  conducive  to  eajing  the  rates ,  that  it 
univerfally  gives  rife  to  an  open  war 
againft  cottages. 

But  fuppofe  the  young  labourer  or 
manufacturer  to  be  an  inhabitant,  by 
fufferance,  of  a  parifh  to  which  he 
does  not  belong  :  the  officers  of  fuch 
parifh,  the  moment  they  hear  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  marry,  give  him  notice  to  quit 
their  parifh,  and  retire  to  his  own,  unlefs 
he  can  procure  a  certificate  that  neither 
he,  nor  his ,  fliall  ever  become  charee- 
able  to  them.  The  man  applies  to  his 
own  parifh  for  fuch  certificate — “  No ; 

grant 
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grant  a  certificate ! - Never  will  we 

do  that — Let  marrying  alone,  and  live 

where  you  are - but  it  you  come  here 

with  your  wife - you  know  what  lodg¬ 

ing  we  have  for  you;  our  houles  aie 

full  already.” - Such  is  the  language 

in  anfwer  to  the  requeft  j  and  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  inftances  is  attended  with  the 
defired  effeft.  The  intended  couple 
dread  the  difagrceablenef  (perhaps  im- 
praBic ability )  of  living  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  with  feveral  other  families - one 

to  themfelves  is  not  to  be  had - if  any 

are  aftually  empty,  the  landlords  of 
the  parifh  take  care  they  (hall  not  be 
fo  filled  :  nay,  how  often  do  gentle¬ 
men,  who  have  polfeflions  in  a  parifh 
where  fuch  cottages  come  to  fale,  pur- 
chafe  them,  and  immediately  erafe  them 
from  the  ground,  that  they  may  never 
become  the  nejls,  as  they  are  called,  of 
beggars  brats ;  by  which  means  their 
tenants  are  not  fo  burthened  in  their 
rates,  and,  of  courfe,  their  farms  lett 

the  better  : - for  the  rates  are  confi- 

dered  as  much  by  tenants  as  the  rent  of 

a  new  farm. 

'  -  \ 


In 


In  this  manner  cottages  are  the  per¬ 
petual  objects  of  a  parifh’s  jealoufy - > 

The  young  inhabitants  are  deterred 
from  marrying,  becaufe  of  the  difh- 
culty  of  procuring  a  habitation  :  a 
hearty  flout  labourer  that  earns  good 
wages,  aims  at  having  a  neat  comfort¬ 
able  houfe  to  live  in,  and  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  living  in  common  with 
others :  but  all  his  willies  are  too  of¬ 
ten  fruitrated  by  the  fcarcity  of  cotta¬ 
ges.  Nor  is  the  hardlhip  of  removals 
lefs :  a  man  is  refident  in  a  parifh, 
where,  by  his  connections,  or  nature 
of  his  bufmefs,  he  is  much  better  able 
to  maintain  himfelf  than  in  any  other 

place - this  circumftance  often  is,  as 

three  to  one, - He  marries,  imme¬ 

diately  he  receives  warning  to  quit  this 
place,  where,  alone,  he  can  advanta- 
geouhy  fupport  himfelf,  and  is  driven 
to  another  to  live  in  a  ten  times  more 
uneafy  manner,  and  where  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  near  his  former  earnings. 
His  lot  is  hard ;  and  his  example  hangs 
in  terrorem ,  to  prevent  others  from  be- 
ing  guilty  of  the  folly  of  marrying. 


In 


In  whatever  light  we  confide!’  thefe 

o 


points  of  fettlement  and  maintenance, 
they  will  regularly  be  found  to  encour¬ 
age  idlenefs,  and  prevent  population. 
There  cannot  be  two  greater  mifchiefs 
happen  to  any  nation  than  thefe ;  and 
a  country,  which  is  entirely  fupported 
like  this  by  the  induftry  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  ought,  in  every  poflible  manner, 
to  rectify  any  fuch  tendency  in  its  laws ; 
for  it  is  finely  a  molt  melancholy  re¬ 
flection,  thatvafl:  fums  of  money  ihould 
be  railed  for  the  direCt  contrary  effect 
to  what  they  really  are  attended  with. 


What  we  therefore  want,  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  is  a  total 
abolition  of  all  our  poor  laws,  and  the 
immediately  framing  others  in  their 
place  which  would  not  be  liable  to  the 
fame  objections.  The  foundation  on 
which  fuch  new  laws  fhould  be  laid  is 


clearly — To  maintain  thofe  who  cannot 
maintain  themjeives ,  and  who  could  not 
have  faved  a  Jnffxiency  to  fupport  them 
’when  they  can  earn  little  or  nothing.  F or 
if  hearty  ftrong  young  people  are  to 
fpend  in  fuperfluities  (particularly  tea) 


and  iofe  in  good  times  by  their  not 
working  a  full  portion  of  labour — * 
what  would  maintain  them  when  Tick 
or  old,  fuch  fhould  have  no  relief  from 
the  publick.  But  all  who  meet  with 
fuch  misfortunes  of  lamenefs,  or  ill 
health — or  were  otherwife  incapable  of 
maintaining  themfelves,  who,  while  in 
better  circumftances,  behaved  induflri- 
oully  and  frugally — on  fuch  certificates 
from  the  minifter,  &c>  they  ought  to 
be  taken  perfect  care  of : — Not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  parifh  by  pecuniary  grati¬ 
fications  ;  but  in  Hundred  houfes  cf  In- 
dujiry ,  which  will  prove  ten  times  as 
effectual  in  whatever  concerns  their 
life,  health,  and  welfare. 

And,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
poor  being  fo  blameable  in  future  times, 
fuch  houfes  of  induftry  fhould,  indif- 
criminately,  take  all  poor’s  children 
who  apply  for  relief,  or  who,  having 
large  families,  cannot  properly  bring 
them  up  without  affiftance  from  their 
parifh.  This  would  be  attended  with 
a  wonderful  e fleet ;  for  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  worthlefs  among  the  poor, 

were 
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were  brought  up  by  their  parents  in 
idlenefs  and  pilfering.  By  maintaining 
them  in  fuch  a  Houfe,  they  would  be 
made  to  work  at  a  variety  of  unlabo- 
rious  bufinefles — they  would  never  be 
fuftered  to  be  idle — they  would  be  kept 
from  all  thieving  and  beggary;  and 
when  of  a  proper  age  introduced  to 
the  world  with  a  fifty  times  better 
chance  of  profpering  in  it,  than  fuch 
as  iflue  immediately  from  their  pa¬ 
rents  cottages — In  general  I  mean 
there  is  no  argument  but  what  will 
admit  of  fome  exceptions ;  but  in  this 
cafe  I  am  certain  they  are  extremely 
few. 

Whatever  management  of  the  poor 
took  effect,  they  ought  never  again  to 
have  a  certainty  of  being  maintained 
by  others,  when  a  day  of  want  came. 

- Such  affiftance  fhould  be  freely 

granted  to  all  who  deferve  it,  but  no 

others. - Was  this  once  the  cafe,  they 

would  beftir  themfelves  while  in  health 
and  youth  to  practife  a  life  of  fober 
induftrioufnefs,  that  they  might  be  in- 
titled  (when  misfortunes  came  that 
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were  pail  their  power  to  remedy)  to 
protection  and  maintenance  from 
others.  Nor  can  I  fee  where  any  hard- 
fhip  can  be  found  in  this — for  avert¬ 
ing  it,  is  nothing  lefs  than  faying. 
That  diligent,  fober,  and  valuable  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  taxed  to  maintain  others 
in  drunkennefs,  idlenefs,  and  debau¬ 
chery.  For  where  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  paying  them  the  wages  of  fuch 
iniquity,  and  maintaining  thole  in  fick- 
nefs  and  old  age,  who  fpent  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  health  and  youth  in  ale- 
houfes  and  the  tea-table  ?  If  there  is 
any  fuch  difference,  my  apprehenfion 
is  not  quick  enough  to  catch  it. 

Let  us  confider  what  prodigioufly  ufe- 
ful  eilabiifliments,  what  noble  founda¬ 
tions  for  future  induftry  and  fobriety 
might  be  laid,  with  the  vail  fum  our 
prefen t  poor  rates  would  pay  the  inte- 
refl  of — -Take  an  account  of  the  mean 
fum  raifed  by  each  parifh — eafe  the 
whole  nation  of  half,  or  a  third,  of 
fuch  amount,  and  on  the  credit  of  the 
remainder,  borrow  the  fums  fufficient 
for  extending  the  houfes  of  induilry 

over 
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over  the  whole  kingdom— —limit  the  re¬ 
ception,  as  I  before-mentioned,  and 
the  infinitely  good  effects  would  be  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  term  of  years- — -the  good 
of  them  could  not  be  perfectly  under- 
ftood,  until  the  children  brought  up 
in  them  were  put  into  the  world  in 
fervices,  ufetul  trades,  and  occupations 
of  hulbandry.  In  a  future  generation 
we  might  expedt  a  different  race  of 
poor. 

The  moll  common  objections  to 
thefe  Houfes  of  Induftry  are — The  hard- 
fhips  of  confining  elderly  people,  and 
taking  them  from  their  connexions ;  and, 
fecondly,  The  great  fear  there  is,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  are  the  truftees 
will  not,  in  future  times,  after  the  no¬ 
velty  of  the  fcheme  is  over,  give  that  due 
attendance  in  infpecting  the  condudt 
of  the  overfeers  and  managers,  that 
will  always  be  requifite  for  the  good 
of  the  poor. — As  to  the  fir  ft  objection, 
it  certainly  has  no  real  weight ;  for 
thofe  who  cannot  maintain  themfelves, 
but  live  at  the  expence  of  others,  have 
no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  method 

Jt 
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taken,  provided  the  thing  is  properly 
done  :  it  would  be  ridiculous,  at  any 
eftablifhment  of  this  nature,  to  allow 
full  liberty  for  the  poor  of  the  houfe 
to  wander  about  the  country  at  their 

pleafure - it  would  counteract  the 

very  defign  of  the  foundation,  and  be 
productive  of  multitudes  of  evils.  As 
to  the  hardjhip ,  there  is  none  in  it ; 
for  the  queftion  ought  certainly  to  be 
reduced  plainly  to  this  j  We  are  to  have 
the  burthen  of  maintaining  you  ;  is  it 
not  reafonable  that  while  we  maintain 
you,  we  fhould  do  it  where  and  in  what 
manner  we  pleafe  ?  We  will  neither 
allow  you  to  be  vagabonds  nor  tea- 
drinkers- — and  thofe  two  circumftances 
are  what  raife  a  fpirit  in  the  poor  to 
oppofe  the  fcheme  in  general.  People 
who  have  fpent  their  lives,  without 
laying  up  enough  to  fupport  them  while 
old,  in  a  country  fo  full  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  as  this  is,  to  refufe 
aflidance  uniels  they  have  it  where  they 
like,  might  as  well  make  a  bargain  for 
the  bed  green  tea  and  twelve-penny 
fugar  every  afternoon,  before  they  ac- 


cepted  of  warm  cloathing,  wholefome 
food,  and  a  good  houfe  over  their 

heads. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  tru  flees,  I 
freely  own  the  objection  is  01  gieat 
weight,  and  I  do  not  in  the  lead:  doubt 
that  a  great  part  of  the  benent  which 
has  hitherto  been  found  to  refult  from 
the  few  Houfe s  of  Induflry  eflablifmo, 
is  owing  to  the  attention  o<.  toe  ls  u - 
flees,  and  their  conftantly  meeting  on 
the  appointed  days  to  infpecl  every 
part  of  the  officers  management.  tut 
if  it  is  fufpetded  that  this  attention 
will,  by  degrees,  wear  off,  it  lurely 
might  eafily  be  mferted  in  the  act  of 
parliament,  that  fuc’n  a  number  of 
truftees  floall  meet  at  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed,  under  certain  penalties  to  be  levied 
on  their  whole  body.  There  would 
be  nothing  unreafonable  in  fuch  a 
claufe,  and  it  would  effe&ually  remove 
the  objection. 

As  I  have  been  particularly  attentive 
to  the  effedt  of  every  thing  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  thefe  papers,  on  population, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 

N  4  fub- 
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fubjecl',  to  confider  of  fome  means  of 
promoting  marriage  araongft  the  lower 
people.  It  has  been  obferved  by  many 
authors,  that  it  is  manners  alone  which 
increafe  or  decreafe  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  a  very  penetrating  one  of  our 
prefent  age,  fays,  “  Thus,  when  Au- 
gnflus  made  laws  againft  celibacy,  thofe 
very  laws  proved  the  Roman  empire  to 
be  on  the  decline.”  And  it  has  been 
remaiked,  that  laws  and  ordinances 
to  encourage  matrimony,  agriculture, 
&/C.  only  piove  a  difeafe,  but  will  never 
enect  a  cure.  There  is  fome  reafon  in 
thefe  a  demons  5  but  there  is  a  circum- 
ftance  not  generally  remembered  with 
them,  which  abates  greatly  of  their  va¬ 
lidity  :  clbe  universal  increafe  of  what 
is  called  Luxury. 

It  is  impofiible,  as  we  pofleis  the  art 
of  printing,  that  the  world  thou  hi  ever 
revolve  into  ages  of  daiknefs  and  blind 
ignorance  :  and  as  the  invention  of 
mankind  is  ever  on  the  win®-  in  add- 
mg  convenience  to  convenience,  and 
elegance  to  elegance-— as  frefli  branches 
pf  commerce  are  daily  opened,  and  the 

produces 


prod  nils  of  every  clime  infinitely  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  civilized  countries — a  gene¬ 
ral  increase  of  what  is  commonly  called 
luxury  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  the  confe- 
quence — and  1  do  apprehend,  as  the 
manners  of  mankind  grow  more  po¬ 
lished  and  refined,  the  more  they  will 
tend  towards  thofe  vices  which  arife 
from  a  great  inequality  among  them ; 
and  hence  fprings  that  celibacy  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  that  difregard  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Ar.d  the  caufes  which  thus 
operate,  being  gradual — fapping,  moll 
imperceptibly  to  individuals,  the  ground¬ 
works  of  fimpiicity  and  every  fpecies 
of  frugality — and  having  their  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  very  foul  and  fpirit  of  the 
times — it  is  impoffible  that  laws  and 
ordonances,  which  are  framed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  afpect  of  the  day,  can  regu¬ 
larly  combat  with  the  very  nature  of 
things.— — Thus  far  the  objection  has 
weight. 

But  does  it  follow,  that  bccaufe  fuch 
a  conduct  cannot  have  an  unbounded 
and  univerfal  effect,  it  fhould  there¬ 
fore  entirely  be  given  up  ?  Or  is  it  to 
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be  fuppofed,  that  becaufe  laws  cannot 
change  the  face  of  things,  they  fhould 
not  improve  them  ?  The  moil  raging 
torrents,  even  the  ocean  itfelf,  is,  by 

the  art  of  man - by  the  power  of 

human  laws - controuled  and  kept 

within  bounds— — why  may  wre  not 
therefore  affert  that  good  laws  may 
have  a  great  efFedf  in  oppofing  the 
manners  of  the  times  ? 

The  quotation  I  gave  of  the  laws  of 

Auguftus  is  of  but  little  effedt - thofe 

laws  happened  to  be  promulgated  at  a 
time  when  the  empire  was  actually  en- 
flaved — no  wonder  it  fhould  be  on  the 
decline' - Arbitrary  power,  that  can¬ 

ker  that  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
univerfe  !  had  fpread  her  black  enfign 

over  the  empire - Is  any  conclufion 

to  be  drawn  from  laws  made  at  fuch 
a  period?  The  Roman  people  was  no 
more  :  no  wonder  that  laws  were  made 
againft  celibacy. 

Premiums  are  at  prefent  offered  for 
agriculture  in  England.  It  is  from 
thence  concluded,  by  the  fame  author, 
that  it  will  not  long  flourifh  in  this 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.  But  it  is  fuppofed  that  huf- 
bandry,  how  far  foever  it  may  be  off 
perfection,  was  never  fo  effectually 
practifed  as  at  prefent.  We  buffer  no 
change  in  our  conftitution,  but  are,  in 
every  apparent  refpect,  in  a  mod:  flou- 

rifhing  fituation. - Extend  the  pro- 

fpedt — Look  into  a  future  age,  and 
fuppofe  (what  my  foul  (brinks  to  con¬ 
ceive)  our  liberty  no  more.  Premiums 
may  then  be  given  for  agriculture; 
and  an  argument  drawn  that  England 

is  on  the  decline - Wonderful  faga- 

city  that ! — — England  will  be  ruined, 
and  thofe  premiums  quoted  as  a  proof 
— - premiums  which  can  have  no¬ 

thing  to  do  with  it,  and  which  could 
prove  neither  on  the  one  fide  nor  on 

the  other. - But  take  any  nation 

juff  enflaved,  and  I  defy  the  mod;  fu¬ 
gacious  politician  to  quote  one  publick 
premium — law  —  act  —  deed,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  which  will  not  tend  to  prove 
fuch  nation  undone — or,  as  it  is  faid, 
on  the  decline ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
may  be  far  from  proving  that  the  very 
fame  publick  acts,  in  a  different  period, 
*  would 


would  not  have  been  attended  with 
very  different  conclusions. 

The  premiums  at  prefent  granted  in 
England  prove  clearly  enough  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  advanced  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  it  is  capable  of,  and  that  a  let  of 
publick-fpirited  individuals  mod  patri¬ 
otically  endeavour  to  advance  it  as  much 
higher  as  they  are  able  :  But  can  we 
conclude  from  hence  that  it  will  foon 
decline  ?  Let  a  change  in  the  conffitu- 
tion  come  when  it  will,  it  declines  and 
fades  away  that  moment ;  but  fuch  a 
falling  off  has  nothing  to  do  with  pre¬ 
miums.  In  the  fame  manner  laws 
againft  celibacy  are  to  be  considered ; 
if  concluiions  muff  be  drawn  from 
them,  every  attendant  circumffance  is 
to  be  confidered  before  one  maxim  can 
be  founded  on  them. 

If  a  country,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
on  the  increafe,  forms  laws  againff  ce¬ 
libacy,  and  encourages  matrimony,  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  fuch  laws,  if  pro¬ 
perly  framed  and  duly  executed,  will 
be  attended  with  Jome  good  effect — the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times 

mav 

mi- 


may  bear  the  moft  fway ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  every  thing  elfe  is  at¬ 
tended  with  none  at  all. 

If  therefore  the  legifiature  of  this 
kingdom  may  make  fuch  laws,  to  en¬ 
courage  population,  as  in  their  wif- 
dom  appear  the  moft  wholefome,  with¬ 
out  the  imputation  of  acting  vainly, 
and  without  any  probable  good  effect- — 
fureiy  we  have  great  reafon  to  with 
that  home  fuch  were  framed.  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  an 
alteration  of  our  poor  laws  would  have 
an  exceeding  good  tendency  in  this  re- 
fpect,  and  what  remained  would  con- 
lift  chiefly  in  rendering  the  marriage 
ftate  more  eafy  than  it  is  at  prefent 
among  the  lower  people,  and,  if  pofiible, 
make  a  large  family  be  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  value  to  the  father  of  it.  Mar¬ 
riage  will  ever  flouring  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  children  proving  an  incum¬ 
brance.  It  is  well  known  that  Colbert 
exempted  every  poor  man  in  France 
from  all  taxes  that  had  ten  children  ; 
and  in  the  fame  kingdom  we  find,  by 
the  marquis  of  'Jour billy,  that  the  pea- 

fa  nfs 
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fants  on  his  eflate  married  freely  and 
begat  children,  when  he  had  provided 
a  maintenance  for  them  in  conflant 
employment ;  whereas,  before  he  im¬ 
proved  his  eflate,  they  avoided  mar¬ 
riage  as  the  greateft  evil.  I  mention 
no  particular  plan  of  encouraging  mar¬ 
riage  ;  it  being  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  expediency  of  the  meafure — the 
forming  a  bill  will  be  much  wifer  per¬ 
formed  by  the  legiflature,  from  their 
general  information,  than  the  fchemes 
of  any  individual  can. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which 
I  fhall  venture  a  few  reflections,  as  it 
materially  concerns  the  population  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  that  is,  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  our  people  to  the  colonies. 

I  think  I  have  proved  that  the  moll 
important  objeCt  of  our  attention,  whe¬ 
ther  confidered  in  the  light  of  trade, 
commerce,  manufacture  or  population, 
is  the  duly  cultivating  the  many  vaft 
tradls  of  wafle  land  which  are  in  fo  many 
places  to  be  met  with  in  this  kingdom. 
Until  this  objeCt  of  attention  be  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled,  and  the  lands  already 

under 
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under  culture  improved  to  their  utmoft, 
it  is  impolitick  to  encourage  any  but 
necelfary  manufactures- — and  infinitely 
fo  to  encourage  thofe  that  work  on  fo¬ 
reign  products - -I  mult  here  add, 

that  it  is  yet  more  impolitick  to  fuffer, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  any  migrations 
— for  the  moft  advantageous  colonies 
we  can  plant  is  on  our  barren  lands  at 
home  ;  the  confumption  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  if  that  is  the  plea ,  will  be  as 
great  from  a  colony  fettled  on  our  own 
wilds,  as  on  American  ones ;  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  confirming  our  own  ma¬ 
nufactures  infinitely  greater,  and  the 
wealth  arifing  from  them  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  moft  truly  valuable  kind. 
Let  us  people  all  the  heaths  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland ,  and  fuch 
increafe  of  fubjeCts  will  never  coft  us 
forne  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  millions  to 
defend  them. 

I  know  not,  in  imagination,  a  more 
melancholy  reflection  than  the  thought 
of  fome  thcufands  of  poor  Germans 

coming  over  to  England - here  fup- 

ported  by  charity - and  then,  be- 

caufe 


caufe  we  did  not  know  where  to  be¬ 
llow  them,  to  blip  them  off  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  their  children,  in  another  age, 

to  draw  the  fword  of  r — ■  - n,  and 

plunge  it  in  the  vitals  of  their  mother 

country.  Shame  to  our  monftrous 
* 

land  pofTeflbrs !'——— Shame  to  thofe 
great  men  who  poffefs  whole  counties 
of  uncultivated  land  !■ — .More  to  their 
glory  would  it  be  to  expend  a  part  of 
their  wealth  in  adding  to  the  riches  and 
population  of  their  country,  than  to 
wade  the  whole,  in  the  career  of  nan- 
feous  vanity.  Judge  not  of  -a  noble¬ 
man’s  great nefs  by  the  number  of  foot¬ 
men  before  his  chair, — but  the  number 
of  labourers  on  his  eftate  ;  and  never 
forget  that  there  is  fifty  times  more 
true  lultre  in  the  waving  ears  of  corn, 
which  cover  a  formerly  wade  acre, 
than  in  the  mod  glittering  dar  that 
fhines  at  Almack’s. 

The  fenfible  author  of  the  EJJays  on 
Hujbandry,  quotes  a  query  propofed  to 
this  nation  in  the  reign  of  ' 'fames  the 
find — — “  Whether  our  colonies  had 
not  difpeopled  us  vifibly,  and  thrown  a 

damp 
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damp  upon  the  culture  of  the  earth  ? 
England  began  its  plantations  near  an 
hundred  years  after  Spainy  and  confe- 
quently  the  effects  thereof  are  not  yet 
fo  vifible  as  in  the  other  kingdom. 
But  our  inhabitants  are  fenfibly  wafted 
already,  and  it  has  a  very  ill  effect 
upon  our  tillage  and  hufbandry  in  all 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.— — 
So  that,  as  the  trade  of  England  grows 
by  the  plantations,  the  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land/^//;  the  gentry  and  the  nobility 
fink,  and  the  fecurity  and  ftrength  of 

the  kingdom  abateth,” — 

I  am  very  far  from  aflerting  that  co¬ 
lonies  are,  in  general,  prejudicial  to  a 
kingdom  ;  I  would  only  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  they  are  fo  if  planted  be¬ 
fore  population  is  at  its  height  at  home 
- — and  that  it  is  a  great  abfurdity  to 
form  migrations  to  waftes  and  wilds 
three  thoufand  miles  oft,  when  we  have 
fo  many  amongft  ourfelves.  And  1 
am  certain,  that  it  has  ever  been  held 
the  wifeft  policy  to  procure,  by  the 
moft  judicious  means,  a  full  comple- 

O  ment 
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nicnt  of  inhabitants - any  meafurea 

that  tend  to  a  contrary  effeff,  volun¬ 
tarily  embraced,  mult  therefore  be 
highly  impolitick. 

But  there  is  a  particular  circum- 
ftance  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  me¬ 
rits  the  greateft  attention — -and  that  is, 
the  fecurity  of  preferving  our  colonies. 
For  if  we  have  poured  forth  our  own  in¬ 
habitants  to  people  them,  and  involved 
ourfelves  in  vaft  debts  to  defend  them ; 
it  is  a  melancholy  confideration  if  there 
is,  even  in  idea,  the  lead  reafon  to  fear 
a  lofs  of  the  advantages  we  gain  by 
them. 

The  probability  of  our  colonies  lira- 
king  off  what  they  call  the  yoke  of 
their  mother  country,  is  a  fubjedf  of 
too  extenfive  a  nature  for  me  to  debate 
in  thefe  defultory  papers.  But  a  re¬ 
mark  or  two  on  a  point  of  fuch  great 
importance,  will  not  be  mifplaced. 

We  ihould  remember,  that  our  conti¬ 
nental  plantations  are  fpread  forth  over 
fuch  a  prodigioufly  extenfive  country, 
now  at  their  command,  that  were  it 

3  a 
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a  quarter  peopled,  it  would  form  the 
moft  potent  empire  upon  earth — A11 
empire,  to  which  our  European  domi¬ 
nions  would  form,  on  comparifon, 

but  a  pitiful  province. - W e  fhould 

remember  likewile,  that  were  tneie  co¬ 
lonies  peopled,  all  South  ylma  tea  mult 
infallibly,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  all 
human  events,  fall  under  their  domi¬ 
nion  '  A  northern  nation  poffefhng 
iron ,  has  ever  conquered  fouthern  ones 
that  roll  on  gold  :■ — befides,  tne  dirre- 
rent  capacity  and  difpofitions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  two  parts  of  ylme- 
rica  are  fo  very  oppofite,  that  fuch 
an  event  as  I  have  deferibed,  would  be 

effected  almoft  without  a  blow - It 

would  be  like  a  battle  between  the  Iro- 
quoife  and  the  original  Mexicans. 

The  queftion  turns  entirely  upon 
this  point  j  Will  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  fuch  a  rebellion  as  I  am  hinting  at, 
overcome  the  natural  courfe  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  potent  people  throwing  off  the 
fovereignty  of  another  people  lefs  pow¬ 
erful  than  themfelves  ? — The  difficulties, 

O  2  we 


we  are  generally  told,  are  thefe  :  Fir  ft, 
Thole  arifing  from  the  vaft  extent  of 
country  over  which  the  colonifts  are 
fpread,  which  would  throw  many  im¬ 
pediments  on  a  confpiracy  or  defign 
of  this  nature ;  for  fuch  fchemes,  when 
attended  with  fuccefs,  generally  take 
place  among  a  people  collected  nearly 
together.  Secondly ,  It  is  alferted,  that 
the  prefent  divilion  of  the  country  into 
different  colonies,  under  various  go¬ 
vernments,  different  religions,  &c.  &c. 
would  render  fuch  a  fcheme  impofllble, 
as  they  are  as  little  united  among 
themfelves  as  ever  they  can  be  with 
their  mother  country,  ‘thirdly ,  That 
the  event,  fuppofing  it  was  poffible, 
muff  be  extremely  remote ;  for  it  was 
never  mentioned  as  probable  until  the 
country  is  nearly  peopled,  and  it  will 
take  many  centuries  to  half  people  the 
whole. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  remarks,  it  may 
however  be  obferved — That  the  extent 
of  the  country  is  a  circumftance  far 
from  proving  the  improbability  of  fuch 

an 
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an  affair.  I  quote  the  Stamp  AB :  Had 
the  country  been  ten  times  as  exten- 
five,  the  flame  would  have  been  the 
fame  throughout  it — the  leaders  in 
great  affairs  will  find  a  quick  convey-r 
ance  very  eafy ;  and  one  general  infur- 
re&ion  at  the  fame  time  throughout, 
would  be  connected  in  lefs  time  by 
half,  than  forces  could  be  in  readinefs 
to  prevent  them. — But  the  various  colo¬ 
nies  is  a  point  quoted  as  an  objection  : 
— True  j  it  may  be  fo  ;  but  the  Stamp 
A61 !  again — remember  that  firebrand 
of  rebellion.  The  fnake  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  colonies  wrote 
on  each  joint- — with  this  motto,  Join, 
or  die.  We  know  too  well,  from  that 
late  affair,  how  ready  they  are  to  join, 
provided  it  be  againft  their  mother 
country — fifty  times  readier  than  when 
the  fwords  of  the  French  were  at  their 
throats. — As  to  the  third  reafon,  it  is 
contradidted  by  themfelves ;  for  it  is 
afferted,  on  the  befi:  authority  amongft 
them,  that  they  have  doubled  their  in¬ 
habitants  every  twenty-five  years  fince 

O  3  queen 


queen  Elizabeth's  reign.—— From  all 
thefe  circumflances,  I  think  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  objections  of 
weight  enough  to  bear  down  the  natu¬ 
ral  courfe  of  things. 

But  let  the  danger  be  ever  fo  minute, 
it  highly  behoves  us  to  flop  immedi¬ 
ately  all  further  emigrations — to  hem 
in  thefe  flurdy  colonifts  with  military 
governments  j  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
extending  themfelves  further ;  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impojjible  for  them  to  eftablifh 
any  manufactures  which  would  interfere 
with  our  own  ;  and,  laflly,  to  have  two 
or  three  excellent  fortifications  on  the 
plantation  coafl,  with  the  whole  appara¬ 
tus  of  dock-yards,  &c.  &c.  and  a  ftrong 
garrifon  conflantly  in  each. — As  to  the 
point  of  manufactures ,  the  wifdom  of 
the  legifiature  would  bell  know  in 
what  manner  to  effect  it :  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  trade ,  violence  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  the  furefl  method  might  be  to 
render  it  more  advantageous  to  them¬ 
felves  to  engage  in  other  branches  of 
bufinefs ;  fuch  as  fhip-building — work- 
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ing  iron  mines — planting  vineyards-— 
and  forming  filk  manufactories. 

Having  thus  conlidered,  as  fully  as 
1  am  able,  thofe  points  of  condona¬ 
tion,  relative  to  our  population,  which 
deferve  all  our  attention  ;  I  fhali  con¬ 
clude  with  earneftly  praying  to  God, 
that  the  Manners  of  the  People  may  pow¬ 
erfully  co-operate  with  the  Wifdom  of 
fuch  future  Laws,  as  I  have  ventuied  to 

mention. 
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Comparative  Profit  of  Pajlure  and  Arable 

Land . 


HE  following  calculation  of  the 


JL  different  profit  attending  arable 
and  pafture  land,  is  not  drawn  up 
merely  from  fancy,  but  from  accounts 
I  have  kept  of  my  own  crops,  and  the 
information  1  have  gained  from  feveral 
fenfible  farmers. 

I  take  twenty  acres,  and  fuppofe 
them  an  addition  to  a  farm ;  but  I 
fhould  premife,  fuch  an  one  as  will  re¬ 
quire  fome  additional  cattle  to  be  kept 
for  it,  perhaps  two  horfes :  but  a  farm 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  may  be  fo 
circumftanced  as  to  require  no  material 
Handing  expences  extraordinary  for 
fuch  an  addition,  in  which  cafe  the 
ploughings,  &c.  will  not  coil  neai  what 
I  have  laid  them  at ;  but  the  faireft 
way  is  the  fuppofition  I  have  made. 
We  reckon  nothing  is  either  got  or  loft 
by  four  fhiliings  per  acre  for  a  clean 

earth. 
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Calculation  of  the  Expences  and  Profit  of 
farming  a  ploughed  or  paflure  Field  of 
twenty  Acres  for  nine  Years,  on  a  Sup - 
po fit  ion  that  it  is  not  a  Farm  by  itfelf 
but  an  Addition  to  another  of  Fifty 
Pounds  per  Annum,  the  Soil  wet ,  and 
a  loofe ,  woodcock,  brick  Earth  on  the 
Surface,  for  eighteen  Inches  deep,  and 
under  that  a  very  good  fiif  Clay,  im- 


Firft  Year,  Fallow. 


V,-  t  * 

/. 

i’. 

d. 

Rent  charges  -  - 

15 

0 

0 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  -  - 

4 

0 

0 

Second  ditto,  ribbling  it  clofe  overwart  - 

4 

0 

0 

Harrowing  it  overwart 

0 

5 

0 

Rolling  -  -  ,  * 

0 

3 

0 

Third  ploughing,  a  roving 

2 

10 

0 

Fourth  ditto,  a  clean  earth 

4 

0 

0 

29  18  o 


Second  Year,  Barley, 

Rent,  &c,  -  -  “  -  15  0  0 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  -  -  400 

Harrowing  down  the  ridges  -  -  O  5  o 

Expences  of  manuring,  at  twenty  loads 
per  acre,  and  fpreading  the  manure, 
fuppofed'  to  be  at  the  farmer’s  houfe  -  10  00 


proved  by  Land*  draining 


Carry  over  29  5  0 
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2.  s.  d ; 

Brought  over  29  5  0 
Second  ploughing  the  lowing  earth,  as 
it  may  be  done  with  a  double-breafted 
plough,  to  Ihut  up  the  barks  ;  that 
and  the  harrowing 

Seventeen  coomb  and  two  bufhels  of 
feed -barley,  at  eight  ihiliings  and  fix- 
pence  per  coomb  - 
Two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  clover-feed, 
at  twenty-five  Ihiliings  per  bufhel 
Harrowing  and  water-furrowing  - 
Weeding  -  -  -  - 

Marvelling,  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  acre  - 

Threfhing  one  hundred  and  fixty  coomb, 
at  fix-pence  per  coomb 
Carrying  out  one  hundred  and  fixty 
coomb,  at  eight  times,  eight  pounds; 
but  as  back  carriage  may  fome  times 
be  got,  fay  -  -  -  -  5  o  O 

Expences  eight  tiroes  at  market  «  -  1100 


-400 


780 

326 
o  10  o 
1  00 


-  2  10  c 


-400 


58  6  3 


Third  Year,  Cloven 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  *  15  o  O 

Cutting  twenty  acres,  and  harvefiing  it  300 
Threfhirg  thirty-two  bufhels  of  clover- 

feed,  at  four  (hillings  per  bufhel  -680 
Expences  of  carrying  the  feed  out,  and 

at  market  -  -  -1150 

Weeding  the  clover  -  -  -  o  10  o 

26  13  o 


.  ....... 

ifl  C  u 


V\;.V  "  '*1 


tl 
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Fourth  Year,  Wheat, 

/•  S »  (i  * 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  -  15  o  ® 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  water-fur¬ 
rowing  the  clover-land,  and  lowing 
the  wheat,  five  fhillings  and  fix-pence 
per  acre  -  -  -  -  -  5100 

Ten  coomb  of  feed  -  -  -  -  8  o  o 

Weeding  -  - 

Harvefting,  including  all  expences,  five 
{hillings  per  acre  - 
Threfhing  one  hundred  coomb 
Carrying  out  ditto,  at  five  goings,  back 
carriage  three  of  them,  and  at  market 


1  10  o 

500 

500 

300 


Haulming,  at  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  1  10  o 


Fifth  Year,  Fallow. 


44  10  o 


Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -1500 

Expences  the  fame  as  the  firft  year  -  14180 


Sixth  Year,  Wheat. 


29  1 8  o 


Rent,  -  -  -  -  15  o  o 

Manuring,  the  materials  fuppofed  to  be 

in  the  farmer’s  yard  -  -  -1000 

Ten  coomb  of  feed  blew-chaff  wheat  -700 
Sowing  earth  - 

Weeding  - 

Harvefting  - 

Threlhing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
coomb,  at  one  {hilling  and  two-pence 
per  coomb  - 

Carrying  out  ditto,  at  fix  times,  as  be¬ 
fore  ~ 


400 
2  00 

-  5  c  o 


7  00 


-500 


55  0  o 
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Seventh  Year,  White  Oats. 

1. 

Rent,  &c,  -  15 

Firft  ploughing*  a  clean  earth  -  4 

Water-furrowing  -  -  -  o 

Second  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  -  4 

Water-furrowing  -  -  -  o 

Third  ploughing,  fowing  earth,  and  har¬ 
rowing  -  -  -  5 

Twenty  coomb  of  feed  -  -  -  8 

Weeding  -  -  -  -  -  o 

Harvefting,  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  acre  -  -  -  -  2 

Threfhing  one  hundred  and  twenty 

coomb  -  -  3 

Carrying  out  fix  times,  and  marketing  3 

46 

Eighth  Year,  Tares  and  Turneps. 

Rent,  &c,  ~  -  -15 

One  clean  earth,  and  harrowing  ten  acres 
for  tares,  and  water-furrowing,  and 
rolling  -  -  "  2 

Five  coomb  of  feed-tares  -  -  2 

Cutting,  making,  loading,  and  flacking 
of  fifteen  loads  of  tare  fodder  -  -  2 

Ploughing  up  the  tare  land,  a  clean 
earth  -  ~  -  -  2 

Overwarting  another  clean  earth  -  -  2 

Roving  it  -  -  1 

Firft  ploughing  for  turneps,  ten  acres,  a 
clean  earth  -  -  -  2 

Second  ploughing,  drawing  the  ridges 
into  barks  ~  -  -  1 


s.  cl* 
o  c 
o  o 

5  0 
o  0 

3  c 

o  o 
o  o 
10  o 

10  o 

o  o 
18  o 


6  o 


10  o 
10  o 

O  Q 

o  o 
o  o 

5  0 
o  0 

o  o 


Carry  over  30  5  0 


£o;  1 


I  10  O 
O  2  6 


2  0  0 


L  s. 

Brought  over  30  5  o 
Third  ploughing,  ribbling  it  overwart  - 
Harrowing  it  flat  -  -  -  - 

Fourth  ploughing,  a  clean  earth ;  draw 
it  on  to  the  fteach 

Fifth  ploughing,  fowing  earth,  up-fet  ir, 
and  harrowing  -  -  • 

Turnep-feed  - 

Fir  ft  hoeing,  at  four  {hillings  per  acre  - 
Second  ditto,  at  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  2  ~ 


2 

o 

2 


5  o 
5  0 
o  o 

5  o 


29  12  6 


Ninth  Year,  Wheat  and  Barley, 


Rent,  fcfr. 

Ploughing  and  fowing  the  tare-land  with 
wheat,  water-furrowing,  &c. 

Five  coomb  of  feed  red-ftalked  wheat  - 
Weeding  - 
Harvefting  -  ~ 

Haulming  -  -  - 

Threihing  lixty  coomb  -  - 

Carrying  out  ditto,  tsV.  -  -  - 

Ploughing  and  fowing  the  turnep-land 
with  barley,  harrowing,  rolling,  and 
water-furrowing  - 
Eight  coomb  of  feed-barley  - 
Weeding  -  - 

Harvefting  - 

Threihing  feventy  coomb 
Carrying  out  feventy  coomb 


1500 

2-10  o 
400 
o  15  o 

2  10  O 

o  15  O 

3  0  0 
2  10  O 


2  10  O 

3  4  0 

0  2  6 
I  5  o 
I  15  o 
I  10  o 


41  6  6 


i 


"  -2 


t  io§  ] 

PRODUCE; 

FirftYear/  A  s.  d* 

Sheep-feed  worth  -  -  i  io  o 

\ 

*  Second  Year. 

One  hundred  and  fixty  coomb  of  barley, 

at  eight  {hillings  per  coomb  -  -  64  o  o 

Feed  for  cattle  -  -  **  -200 

66  00 

Third  Year. - 

Feed  of  clover  before  it  is  feeded  -  -  20  o  0 

Thirty-two  bufhels  of  clover-feed,  at  one 

pound  five  {hillings  per  bufhel  -  -  40  o  o 

Feed  after  feed  -  -  -  -200 

62  00 

Fourth  Year.  ■  . - 


One  hundred  coomb  of  wheat, 
{hillings  per  coomb 
Feed  for  cattle 


at  fifteen 

-  75  O  G 
-  -  I  IO  o 


76  IO  o 

Fifth  Year. - 


Sheep-feed 


-  1  10  o 


Sixth  Year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of 

wheat,  at  fourteen  (hillings  per  comb  84  o  o 
Feed  for  cattle  *  *  -  1  10  ° 
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l 


Seventh  Year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of  white  L  s.  d* 
oats,  at  eight  {hillings  per  coomb  -  48  00 

Feed  for  cattle  -  -  -  -200 


50  00 

Eighth  Year.  — — — 

Fifteen  load  of  tares  -  -  -  15  o  o 

Ten  acres  of  turneps  to  buy  cattle  in, 
and  fatten  on  them,  to  fell  oft  in  the 
fpring,  worth  three  pounds  per  acre  -  30  00 


45  o  o 

Ninth  Year.  - -~ 

Sixty  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fourteen  {hil¬ 
lings  and  fix-pence  per  coomb  -  -  43  10  O 

Feed  -  -  -  -  o  15  o 

Seventy  coomb  of  barley,  at  feven  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fix-pence  per  coomb  -  -  26  5  o 

Feed  -  -  -  -100 


71  10  o 


FirftYear,  Fallow. 


Expences  - 

-  29 

18  0 

Produce  -  - 

1 

10  0 

Lofs  - 

-  28 

8  0 

Second  Year,  Barley. 

Produce  -  - 

-  66 

0  0 

Expences  -  - 

-  58 

6  3 

Profit  * 

-  7 

13  9 

* 


p 


9 


Produce 

Expences 

Profit 


Produce 

Expences 

Profit 


Expences 

Produce 

Lofs 


Produce 

Expences 

Profit 


Produce 

Experjces 


Profit 
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Third  Year,  Clover. 


Fourth  Year,  Wheat. 


Fifth  Year,  Fallow. 


Sixth  Year,  Wheat. 


Seventh  Year,  Oats. 


/. 

s.  d . 

62 

0  0 

26 

13  0 

35 

7  0 

-  76  io  o 

-  44  10  o 

-32  00 


-  29  18  o 

-  I  10  o 

-28  80 


-  85  10  o 

■55  00 

-30  10  o 


5°  o  o 
46  6  o 


-  3  14  o 


Eighth  Year,  Tares  and  Turneps. 


Produce 

Expences 

Profit 


-  45  00 

-  39  12  6 

-576 


-v  w 
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.  Ninth  Year,  Wheat  and  Barley. 

/,  d • 

Produce 

- 

— 

-  71  10  0 

Expences 

- 

-  41  6  6 

Profit  / 

- 

- 

-  3°  3  6 

L 

0 

s 

S. 

■ 

ift  Year 

- 

- 

•*  28  8  0 

5th  Year 

- 

- 

-  28  BO 

L.ofs  of  2  Years 

- 

+ 

-  56  l6  O 

P  R 

O 

F- 

I  T. 

2d  Year 

- 

- 

-  7  13  9 

3d  Year 

- 

- 

'  35  7  0 

4th  Year 

- 

- 

-  32  00 

6th  Year 

- 

m* 

-  30  10  0 

7th  Year 

- 

- 

-  3  H  0 

8th  Year 

- 

- 

-  5  7  6 

9th  Year 

- 

- 

-  30  3  6 

Profit  of  7  Years 

— 

- 

-  144  15  9 

Lofs  of  2  Years 

■i 

- 

- 

-  56  l6  O 

Total  profit  in  9  Years 

- 

- 

-  87  19  9 

which  is  nine  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  annum ,  or  nine  (hillings  and  nine-pence  per 
acre 


*  Nothing  is  reckoned  for  the  ftravv,  as  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  made  into  the  manure. 


P  2 


But 
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But  I  fbould  obferve,  that  as  a  crop 
of  clover- feed  is  the  moil  uncertain  and 
various  of  any  that  is  grown,  I  have 
reckoned  iefs  for  it  by  far  than  multi¬ 
tudes  produce,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  many  bring  nothing  at  all. 

I  know  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  which 
I  have  been  often  told  by  feveral  who 
knew  the  crop,  once  produced  the  far¬ 
mer  five  bufhels  per  acre.  It  was  all 
down  on  a  Friday ,  and  the  farmer  fuf- 
pecling  a  change  of  weather,  by  great 
rewards  to  his  workmen,  and  bringing 
calks  of  ale  into  the  field,  and  feeding 
them  well,  tempted  them  to  work  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  all  the  Satur¬ 
day,  and  cleared  the  whole  into  barn. 
It  began  raining  in  the  night,  and  fo 
much  fucceeding  bad  weather  came, 
that  the  crops  were,  in  general,  greatly 
damaged.  His  produced,  as  I  fa  id, 
one  hundred  bufhels,  all  which  he  fold 
at  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  per  bufhel, 
arifing  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  And  a  few  years  ago  I  law 
the  fame  field  with  a  crop  of  clover, 
which  did  not  produce  twenty  pecks, 

and 
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and  that  fo  wretched  as  to  fetch  no¬ 


thing. 


I  read  this  calculation  to  a 


er 


5  . 


and  he  obferved,  that  I  ftioold  reckon 
eighty  bufliels  for  the  crop;  and  as  it 
is  often  grown,  I  will  give  another 
total,  with  that  alteration,  that  the 
reader  may  adopt  either,,  according  to 
his  idea  of  the  chance. 


L  s.  d . 

■i  ■  'T 

Profit  as  above  -  *44  ?5  9 

,/»  d * 

Add  48  bulbels  -  -  60  o  o 

Tbrefhine?  -  -  -  9  12  o 

0  -  50  8  o 


i.9S  3  9 

Lofs  -  56  o 

;  ..  7  9 

which  is  fifteen  pounds  feven  {hillings  and  iix- 
pence  per  annum,  or  fifteen  {hillings  and  ,o»r-pciice 
per  acre. 

,  ,  •  »  i  *  4  » 

As  I  mention  back  carriage  in  tins 
calculation,  I  will  explain  my  mean¬ 
ing,  We  generally  carry  oar  corn  to 
the  neighbouring  lea-ports,  and  load 
home  with  coals  for  blacksmiths,  or 
any  perfons  that  want  them,  who  pay 
us  eighteen  (hillings  for  the  carriage  of 

P  3  a 


a  loading,  twelve  (hillings  per  chaldron, 


and  we  generally  bring  one  and  a  half. 
But  as  we  may  accidentally  carry  cur 
corn  where  none  is  to  be  had,  I  make 
fuch  allowances  as  to  bring  it  near  the 
truth. 


Calculation  of  nine  Tears  Expences  and 
Profit  of  twenty  Acres  of  Grafs  Land , 


iippojed  to  be  the  fame  as  the 


above  Arable  Land ,  with  no  other  Dif¬ 
ference  than  being  Grafs  or  Ploughed . 


Firft  Year’s  Expences. 

,  L  s.  d. 


Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  15  o  o 

Mowing,  making,  and  cocking  ten  acres 
of  grafs  into  hay,  at  three  (hillings  per 


acre,  with  beer  -  - 

Stacking,  loading,  &c.  of  ten  loads  of  hay 


1  10  o 
I  10  o 


Expences  on  four  goings  of  hay  when  it 

is  fold,  weighing,  and  market  -  -  o  16  o 

Ak  B.  Nothing  is  reckoned  for  carriage, 
as  manure  is  brought  back. 

Fifteen  old  crones  f,  bought  in  Auguft  3  15  o 
Expences  in  buying  (beep  -  -040 

Three  cows,  at  five  pounds  each  -  -  15  00 

A  fow,  and  ten  pigs  three  weeks  old  -  -  2  126 


Carry  over  40  7  «6 


■f  Old  female  fheep, 


-Th- 
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/. 

Brought  over  40 

Stippofing  two  acres  to  be  manured  each 
year  with  twenty-fix  loads  per  acre. 

Forty  loads  of  clay,  at  two-pence  half¬ 
penny  per  load  -  “ 

Twelve  ditto  of  afhes,  mortar,  or  rot¬ 
ten  dung,  bought ;  fix  waggon  loads, 
at  eleven  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per 
load 

Expences  of  carrying  it  on,  fpread- 
ing,  &c.  -  . 

Turning  and  mixing  manure 


s.  d \ 
1  6 


Second  Year. 

Rent,  &c. 

Mowing,  making,  &c.  of  fix  acres  of 
grafs  -  - 

Stacking,  &c,  fix  loads  of  hay 
Weighing,  marketing,  &c. 

Expences  of  buying  iheep 
A  fcore  of  old  crones  - 
Manuring  two  acres  as  above 


Third  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  “ 

Mowing,  making,  &c.  eight  acres  of 
grafs,  at  three  {hillings  per  acre 
Stacking,  &c. 

Weighing,  marketing,  &c. 

Expences  on  cattle  - 

Fifteen  crones  -  -  -  ~ 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 


0 

8 

4 

3 

9 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

45 

16 

10 

«5 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

5 

9 

4 

28 

16 

10 

15 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

15 

0 

5 

9 

4 

27 

6 

4 

p  4 


1 
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Fourth  Year. 

1. 

5 . 

d. 

Rent,  &c.  - 

15 

0 

0 

Mowing  and  making  twelve  acres, 

at 

three  {hillings  per  acre  - 

- 

I 

16 

0 

Stacking, 

— 

1 

16 

0 

Weighing  and  marketing 

- 

0 

18 

0 

Expences  on  cattle 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Fifteen  crones  - 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 

- 

5 

9 

4 

29 

4 

4 

Fifth  Year, 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  - 

- 

15 

0, 

0 

Mowing  and  making  ten  acres  - 

- 

1 

10 

0 

Stacking,  &c.  - 

- 

1 

10 

0 

Weighing  and  marketing 

- 

0 

16 

0 

Expences  on  cattle 

- 

0 

3 

0 

Fifteen  crones  - 

- 

3 

7 

6 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 

- 

5 

9 

4 

27 

15 

10 

Sixth  Year.  — — - - 

Rent,  £sV. 

-  15 

0 

0 

Mowing  and  making  nine  acres  - 

-  1 

7 

0 

Stacking,  &c. 

-  1 

7 

0 

Weighing,  &c. 

-  0 

J4 

0 

Expences  on  cattle 

-  0 

4 

0 

Fifteen  crones  - 

-  4 

5 

0 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 

-  5 

9 

4 

28 

6 

4 

Seventh  Year.  — — - - 

Rent,  t&c.  -  -  * 

-  r5 

0 

0 

Mowing  and  making  twelve  acres 

-  I 

16 

0 

Stacking,  &c. 

I 

16 

0 

Weighing,  £sY. 

-  0 

18 

0 

Carryover  19  10  o 
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1 

s . 

d. 

Brought  over 

19 

10 

0 

Twenty  crones  -  -  - 

5 

0 

0 

Expences  on  cattle  - 

0 

5 

0 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 

5 

9 

4 

Eighth  Year, 

30 

4 

♦ 

4 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  •“ 

15 

P 

O 

Mowing  and  making  eight  acres  - 

1 

4 

O 

Stacking,  l3c.  - 

1 

4 

O 

Weighing,  -  -  “ 

0 

10 

O 

T wenty  crones  - 

5 

10 

O 

Expences  -  -  ~  . 

0 

7 

O 

Manuring  two  acres  as  above 

5 

9 

4 

Ninth  Year. 

29 

4 

4 

Rent,  &c.  - 

15 

0 

0 

Mowing  and  making  ten  acres  - 

1 

10 

0 

Stacking,  &c. 

1 

10 

0 

Weighing,  & c.  ^  -  - 

0 

8 

0 

Twenty  crones  ^ 

3 

15 

0 

Expences  on  cattle  - 

0 

10 

0 

22 

13 

0 

PRODUCE. 

Firft  Year. 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  and 
fold  i  the  winter  at  two  pounds  per 
load  -  -  -  -  ,  -  16  o  ~  O 

Fifteen  old  crones  fold  fat,  with  their 

lambs,  at  fifteen  {hillings  per  couple  1 1  5  o 


Carry  over  27  5  o 


[  «8  ] 


A  d. 

Brought  over  27  5  q 

As  no  expences  are  calculated  for  the 
dairy,  fuch  as  wood,  utenfils,  &V.  I 
fhall  lay  the  clear  profit  of  the  cows 
at  four  pounds  each  *,  which  is  what 
I  have  generally  made  of  mine,  every 
thing  paid,  and  yet  kept  a  calf  now 
and  then  for  flock  :  one  I  reckon 
this  year  -  -  -  12  o  O 

I  fhall  not  explain  all  the  method  of 
managing  the  hogs,  but  lay  the  clear 
profit  of  a  fow  at  different  fums,  fuch 
as  I  have  generally  found  my  own 
produce  -  -  -  -  6  o  o 


45  5  o 


*  I  find  it  is  thought  too  high  to  reckon  the  profit  of 
a  cow  at  four  pounds.  But  no  one  I  apprehend  will 
think  it  fo,  when  they  are  informed  that  the  common 
price  of  hiring  cows  (in  the  county  in  queftion)  is  three 
pounds,  for  the  profii — judge  then  if  it  may  not  he  rec¬ 
koned  at  four.  Mr.  Ellis ,  in  his  Pradical  Hujbandman, 
alfo  tells  us,  the  common  clear  profit  of  a  cow  is  four 
pounds-— and  from  the  bell  information  I  can  gain,  from 
old  and  experienced  hufbandmen,  1  find  thev  ever  calcu¬ 
late  the  profit  at  that  fum,  or  rather  more — when  the 
fummer-food  is  not  reckoned.  It  is  faid,  in  anfwer  to 
my  calculation,  that  the  profit  of  a  cow  is  forty  {hil¬ 
lings  only,  pigs  included,  in  the  well  of  England. — Now 
the  fummer-feed  of  fix  months,  at  two  killings  per 
week,  amounts  to  forty-eight  findings,— confequently 
a  cow  yields  (there)  inftead  of  profit,  eight  (hillings  a 
year  lofs. 

With  fome  difficulty  I  gained,  of  a  neighbouring  far¬ 
mer,  a  determinate  piece  of  intelligence  ;  viz.  that  he 

fold 


4 
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Second  Year.  /• 

Eight  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  feven,  and 

fold  at  two  pounds  per  load  -  -  1 4  0  C 

Twenty  crones,  fold  fat  at  feventeen 

{hillings  per  couple  -  -  -  17  o  o 

Three  cows,  at  four  pounds  each  -12  o  o 

One  fow  r  -  r  -  -  65° 


49  5  o 

Third  Year.  — - - 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  fold 

at  two  pounds  per  load  -  -  16  O  O 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  at  fifteen  {hillings 

per  couple  -  -  -  -1150 

Four  cows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds 

(the  calf  is  now  a  cow)  -  -  15  o  o 

One  fow  -  -  -  -  -  6100 

48  15  o 

Fourth  Year. - - 

Fourteen  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  twelve  2400 
Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fif¬ 
teen  {hillings  -  -  -  -1150 

Four  cows,  the  new  one  three  pounds 

five  (hillings  -  -  -  ~I55° 

One  fow  -  -  -  -  -  700 


57  10  0 


fold  the  milk  of  a  cow,  by  meafure,  from  May  till  Oc¬ 
tober  inclufve  this  year  1766.  She  gave  369  gallons, 
which  he  fold  for  fix  pounds  two  {hillings.  1  leave  it 
to  any  one  to  judge  whether  her  winter  food  came  to 
forty-two  {hillings?  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  goodnefs  of  the  cow,  or  her  feed.  As  many  better 
fed,  as  werfe. 


1-  ?  :  1 
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Fifth  Year. 


-*•  -----  *  —  - -  j  y 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fixteen 


{hillings 


Four  cows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds 
ten  (hillings  - 
One  fow  - 


Sixth  Year. 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  waded  to  eight 
Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fixteen 
{hillings  - 

Four  cows  - 

One  fow  ~ 


/. 

j. 

d> 

20 

0 

O 

12 

a 

O 

15 

10 

0 

5 

0 

O 

52 

10 

O 

s  6 

0 

O 

“12  0 

-  16  o 

-  7  so 


Seventh  Year. 

Fourteen  loads  of  hay,  waded  to  twelve  24 


venteen  {hillings 
Four  cows 
One  fow 


Eighth  Year. 

Twelve  loads  of  hay,  waded  to  ten 
Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fix¬ 
teen  (hillings  - 
Four  cows  - 
One  fow  7 


© 

o 

o 


10  o 


o  o 


-  17 

0 

0 

-  16 

0 

0 

-  S 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

-  20 

0 

6 

► 

i 

-  16 

0 

0 

-  16 

0 

0 

-  5 

15 

0 

57 

15 

0 

i 


'.i>r 


r 

r 
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Ninth  Year. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

Twelve  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  ten  -  20 
Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  four- 

0 

0 

teen  (hillings  - 

-  14 

0 

0 

Four  cows  - 

-  16 

0 

0 

One  fow  - 

**  7 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

EXPENCE  S. - 

i  ft  Year  - 

-  45 

16 

10 

2d  Year  - 

-  28 

1 6 

10 

3d  Year  - 

-  27 

6 

4 

4th  Year  - 

-  29 

4 

4 

5th  Year  - 

-  27 

15 

10 

6th  Year  - 

-  28 

6 

4 

yth  Year  - 

-  3O 

4 

4 

8th  Year  - 

-  29 

4 

4 

9th  Year  - 

-  22 

13 

0 

269 

8 

2 

PRODUCE. 

ill  Year 

-  45 

5 

0 

ad  Year  ----- 

-  49 

5 

0 

3d  Year  - 

-  48 

0 

4th  Year 

-  57 

10 

0 

5th  Year  - 

-  52 

10 

0 

6th  Y ear  - 

-  5i 

10 

0 

7th  Year  - 

-  62 

0 

0 

8th  Year  - 

-  57 

15 

0 

9th  Year  - 

-  57 

0 

0 

Produce  of  nine  years 

-  481 

JO 

0 

Expences  of  nine  years 

-  269 

8 

2 

Total  profit  in  nine  years 

-  212 

I 

10 

which  is  twenty-three  pounds  eleven  (hillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum ,  or  one  pound  three  (hillings 
per  acre  profit. 
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The  above  account  difplays  thevaftly 
fuperior  advantages  of  grafs,  with  us* 
to  arable  land. 

You  will  certainly  remark,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  reckoned  tor  Ioffes  of  flock  j 
but  in  anfwer  to  that  I  fhould  obferve, 
that  nothing  is  calculated  in  the  arable 
account  for  fome  bad  years,  when  in 
fuch  land  not  a  quarter  of  a  crop  is 
produced  :  and  I  do  not  mean  this 
calculation  as  perfect  (that  is  impofli- 
ble)  but  only  to  difcover  the  proportion 
between  the  one  method  and  the  other  j 
and  from  what  I  have  obferved,  and 
gathered  from  the  information  which 
the  mod  intelligent  farmers  can  give 
me,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
chances,  on  the  whole,  are  much  in 
favour  of  the  grafs-land,  the  crop  of 
hay  and  feed  being  much  more  regu¬ 
lar  than  thofe  of  corn,  clover,  or  tur- 
neps ;  and  fuppofing  the  eighty  bufliels 
of  clover-feed,  yet  the  grafs  profit  far 
exceeds  the  arable,  even  then ;  but,  as, 
I  obferved,  the  probability  lies  again  ft 
the  latter,  fuppofing  the  profit  to  be 

-.only 
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only  nine  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  per  annum , 

I  may  remind  you,  that  I  fuppofed 
this  twenty  acres  to  be  an  addition  to 
a  farm,  not  one  by  itfelf,  and  fo  com¬ 
pared  the  refpedtive  profits ;  therefore 
I  have  not  allowed  any  thing  for  the 
feed  which  the  above-mentioned  cattle 
may  accidentally  have  on  the  arable 
land,  or  turneps  which  they  may  ex¬ 
pend  in  the  winter ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  becaufe,  although  it  appears  to  me 
that  grafs  is  the  moil  profitable  huf- 
bandry,  yet  a  certain  quantity  of 
ploughed  land  fhould  undoubtedly  be 
a  part  of  every  grafs  farm,  for  the 
raifing  turneps,  fome  artificial  grafs, 
and  hover  enough  for  the  winter’s 
food. 

The  three  laft  years  I  could  have 
reckoned  two  fleers  fed  on  the  grafs 
ready  for  turneps  in  the  winter,  and 
in  fome  other  articles  I  have  underlaid 
the  matter,  I  am  certain,  greatly,  left 
the  want  of  winter  ftover  fhould  be  an 
objection. 


I  reckon 
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I  reckon  the  hay  all  fold  at  forty 
fhillings ;  whereas  it  is  fcarce  ever  in 
nine  years  lefs  than  that,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fifty  or  fixty  fhillings  :  but  I 
think  no  objection  can  be  made  in  this 
refpe<5t,  as  when  I  calculate  the  profit 
of  the  grafs  land  I  have  at  prefent,  I 
never  think  of  doing  it  otherwife  than 
in  the  manner  above,  as  fuch  is  the 
profit  arifing  from  my  having  fuch  a 
quantity  of  grafs,  and  which  I  could 
not  make  of  any  ploughed  land  with¬ 
out  the  grafs.  If  all  my  arable  fields 
were  employed  in  growing  fodder  for  a 
very  large  quantity  of  grafs,  the  profit 
would  be  five  times  as  large  as  from 
raifing  corn  in  the  common  courfe  of 
hufbandry. 

*  *  *- 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  calcu¬ 
lation,  l  fhall  give  another  made  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  my  neighbourhood, 
founded  on  the  event  of  five  years  com- 
parifon,  in  his  own  farm. 


Expences 
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Expences  on  an  Acre  of  Arable  Land  four  Years^ 

the  Proportion  taken. 

/•  St  do 


Rent 

1 

0 

0 

Tythe  and  town-charges  w  - 

0 

5 

0 

Manure  ----- 

0 

10  • 

0 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 

0 

10 

0 

Seed  -  -  -  -  -  - 

0 

4 

Q 

Fences  - 

0 

1 

0 

* 

2 

10 

O 

Produce  in  four  Years. 

Turneps  - 

2 

10 

O 

Nine  cocmb  of  barley,  at  eight  (hillings 

3 

12 

O 

Clover  - 

Seven  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fixteen  (hil- 

2 

10 

O 

lings  -  t  .  ~  '  - 

5 

12 

0 

s  *  «  -*  -  -i  ** 

,  ,  *  « 

■y  ,  %  0 

14 

4 

0 

The  fourth  - 

3 

1 1 

0 

Deduct  expences  -  - 

2 

10 

0 

Profit  per  acre  -  ^  - 

•» 

I 

1 

0 

r  (  ‘  1/  «  >  %  ^ 

PASTURE  LAND. 

EXPENCES. 

Rent  -  -  1 

Tythe  and  town-charges  -  -  O 

Manure  -  O 

Weeding,  cleaning  and  rolling  -  -  o 

Mowing,  making,  &V.  -  -  o 

Fences  -  -  -  -  o 


260 

a  — — 

* 


o  o 

5  o 
10  o 

4  O 

6  o 
1  o 


.1  V  .r,  :,r,v  ;■  5 

j5'>*  .  t  '  ■  <  •  ’  y,‘ .  ' 


#  <  '  '  ,  ‘  : '  -V  •  | 
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PRODUCE, 


Thirty-five  hundred  weight  of  hay,  at 


two  fliillings 
After-feed 


3  i°  o 
oioo 


400 


Expences  -  -  -  -  -260 


Profit  per  acre 


1140 


In  this  calculation  the  produce  of 
the  arable  land  is  fuch  as,  I  am 
certain,  my  friend  met  with,  or  he 
would  not  have  minuted  it}  but  it  is 
fuch  as  not  one  in  ten  will  meet  with, 
even  if  they  pay  a  pound  an  acre  rent. 

In  addition  to  thefe  calculations,  - 1 
fhall  infert  a  minute  or  two  reipecting 
the  profit  of  grafs  lands. 


Food,  Produce ,  and  Expences  of  a  Dairy 
of  four  Cows  in  a  Tear. 


Their  food,  four  fmall  paflures, 
amounting  to  fixteen  acres,  or  there¬ 


abouts.  Two  of  them  I  fed  in  the 

»  V .  ^  '  VJ**  \  *  •  *  .  •-  - 
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fpring,  rather  late  before  I  fhut  them 
up  for  hay  :  another,  of  fix  acres, 
the  cows  had  to  themfelves  till  the 
others  were  mown  ;  and  then  I  fhut 
that  up  for  a  rowen  (aftermath)  crop 
of  hay,  cutting  it  the  twentieth  of 
Augufi. 

Therefore  they  had  fir  ft  that  of  fix 
acres,  another  of  two  acres,  which  is 
common  for  all  my  cattle,  being  never 
mown  ;  next  a  five-acre  piece,  after  the 
hay  was  cleared  from  it,  and  then  the 
other  field  of  three  acres :  befides  which, 
they  ran  four  days  in  my  clover,  till, 
finding  the  butter  tailed,  I  took  them 
out. 

It  will  appear  alfo,  by  the  following 
account,  that  they  eat  in  winter  one 
ton  and  feven  hundred  weight  of  hav, 
and  two  loads  and  a  half  of  ftraw 
bought  for  them,  befides  their  fhare 
of  feme  which  grew  on  my  farm,  the 
whole  of  which  (foft  corn  ftraw)  a- 
mounted  only  to  five  acres  of  oats 
for  them  and  four  horfes  too ;  the 
chief  of  my  lands  lying  that  year 
fallow.  ' 

Qj* 


EX- 
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expences. 


/•  S» 


1763.  .April  27.  For  two  hundred 

weight  of  hay  -  - 

Augulf  8  'Twenty-five  ditto  - 
Nov.  30.  A  lo  id  of  ftraw 
Dec.  30.  Half  a  ditto 

1764.  Feb.  15.  Ditto  -  - 

Feb.  2C.  A  load  ditto 

Sundry  expences  in  the  dairy 


050 
1176 
0140 
050 
030 
on  o 
o  10  10 


464 

— ■  ■  -u  »I  ■■■ 


In  the  above  account  is  included  no¬ 
thing  for  firing,  which  coft  me  very 
little,  as  the  1m all  bufh-faggots,  which 
I  grub  up  on  borders  of  fields  to  clear 
them  for  the  grafs  to  grow,  completely 
ferved  my  dairy  this  year  :  thefe  are 
difficult  of  fale,  fetch  but  little,  and 
muft  be  rooted  up  if  no  cows  are 
kept. 

PRODUCE. 

/.  s,  d. 

Butter,  milk,  and  cream  ;  the  butter 
fix-pence  per  pound,  the  cream  fix- 
pence  per  pint,  the  milk  one  half¬ 
penny  per  pint  (the  market  prices)  948 
Seven  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  of 
cheefe,  fold  at  two-pence  half-penny 
per  pound  -  -  -  7  8  6 


Carryover  16  13  2 


1 
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/.  s.  d. 

Brought  over  1613  £ 

The  value  of  two  yearlings,  kept 
for  flock  (valued  by  a  farmer, 
who  offered  to  take  them  at 
the  price)  -  -  -  3  10  0 

Two  lucking  calves,  fold  at  -  o  15  6 

• -  4  5  6 

20  18  8 

Dedu£t  expences  -  -  -  4  0  4 

,  n  1  - ■* 

Profit,  four  pounds  three  {hillings  per 


A  notable  farmer’s  wife  would  have 
made  five  pounds  per  cow.  a  uei  e  is 
a  great  difference  between  one  kept 
merely  for  convenience,  under  a  fer- 
vant’s  management,  and  a  farmer  s. 

EXPERIMENT.  1764. 

Food ,  Produce ,  &c.  of  four  Cows  a  Tear . 

Failures  the  fame  as  the  laft  year. 
Turned  them  into  an  acre  of  the  five- 
acre  field  the  fixteenth  of  May,  befides 
which,  they  had  the  three  acres  to 
themfelves.  Mowed  this  year  the  fix 
acres,  and  the  remaining  tour  of  the 
five  acres.  No  clover. 

CL  3  E 
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EXPENCE  S. 

1,764.  _  /.  s.  V 

Faggots  for  firing  -  -  *  1  10  o 

Eighteen  hundred  weight  of  hay  -  -  2  5  o 

Half  a  load  of  ft  raw  -  -  -  o  6  o 

May  6.  Four  hundred  weight  of  hay  -  o  10  0 

Sundries  -  -  -  -  -  I  3  io~ 


5  J4 

« 

...  m'.r^ 

The  fire-wood  was  moft  of  it  this 
year  brufh-faggots  out  of  a  wood,  and 
but  few  of  the  fmall  bufii-faggots :  I  am 
therefore  enabled  better  tocalculate  their 
value.  Befides  the  ftraw  bought,  they 
had  what  was  to  fpare  of  my  farm. 


PRODUCE. 

1764. 

June  14.  Three  calves,  fold  to  the 
butcher  - 

Aug.  18.  Seven  pounds  and  a  half  of 
butter  -  - 

Nov.  I.  For  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds  of  butter,  made 
to  October  22 

For  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  pounds  of  cheefe,  at  two¬ 
pence  half-penny  per  pound, 
made  to  the  end  of  Auguft  - 
For  milk  and  cream  to  Od.  22 
March  1.  For  eighty- two  pounds  of 
butter  from  Qd.  22,  tojan.  17 
For  milk  and  cream  to  Feb.  14  - 


/.  $.  do 

360 

0  3  9 
6  4  91 

4  18  6^ 
in  6 

y  'f* ,  r\  i  f  ,  ■»** » 

28a 

0106 


Carryover  19  3  1 


MHI 
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L 


Brought  over  19 
For  two  hundred  and  rhirty-fht 
pounds  of  cheefe,  eighty  at 
two-pence  haf-penny,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  at  two¬ 
pence  per  pound  -  -  2 

Sold  two  heifers,  the  laft 

year’s  yearlings,  for  -  7  00 

Valued,  &c.  at  then  -3100 


3 


* 


2 


10 


J 

% 

£ 


o 


24  15  9 

Expences  ~  ~  *  5  *4  I0s 

Profit,  about  four  pounds  fifteen  fhil- 

lings  per  cow  -  *  -  -  19  o  io^ 

I  think  thefe  two  accounts  (not  cal¬ 
culations)  mull  be  fatisfa&ory.  _  It 
will,  doubtlefs,  be  oblerved,  nothing 
is  yet  laid  of  hogs  in  the  above.  I 
have  reckoned  nothing  for  all  the 
flet  milk,  and  whey  :  thefe  were  given 

hogs. 

I  fhall  now  add  fome  obfervations, 
which  I  had  annexed,  to  the  account 
of  cows  for  1763,  as  follows. 

There  are  fome  very  material  obfer¬ 
vations  to  be  made  on  this  account.  Is 
four  pounds  three  fhiilings  the  value 

0^4 


t  *3*  ]  • 

-  of  a  cow’s  teed  fox-  a  twelvemonth  r 
Surely  not.  Two  fleers,  or  heifers, 
may  be  kept  and  fatted  in  the  place 

of  on  cow  :  thefe  wall  undoubtedly 
pay  better. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objection,  that  a 
daily  is  never  fuppoled  to  anfwer  well 
without  a  good  dairy-wife  to  do  all  the 
bufinefs  01  it.  This  certainly  makes  a 
mateiial  alteration  :  but  four  pounds 
a  cow’  is,  in  this  neighbourhood,  thought 
pretty  near  the  profit  of  one.  Yet  it 
mult  be  evident,  if  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  confideration,  a  dairy  muff  be  at¬ 
tended  with  conftant  lofs :  this  confi¬ 
deration  is  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  hogs,  which  evidently  compofes  the 
profit  of  a  dairy. 

lam  not  yet  able,  from  experiments, 
to  affert  how  many  hogs  may  be  kept 
on  a  given  number  of  acres  without 
the  aid  of  a  dairy  :  this  is  neceflary  to 
be  known  before  the  exadt  profit  of 
cow's  can  be  afcertained.  The  fpring 
litters  Hand  greatly  in  need  of  .the 
milk  and  whey,  which  is  then  coming 
8  on  J 
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on;  fo  that  few,  I  doubt,  could  be 
bred  at  that  time  of  the  year  without 
them.  It  is  neceffary  here  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  them. 

EXPERIMENT.  1763. 

Food  end  Produce  of  e  Sow,  end  the  Pigs 
bred  by  her ,  in  e  Tear . 

She  pigged  in  April  feven  pigs,  and 
in  OSlober  eleven. 


EXPENCE  S. 


j763‘ 

1. 

J. 

d. 

Nov.  18,  isfe.  For  grams 

0 

10 

4. 

Cutting  a  litter  - 

0 

I 

6 

Dec.  8,  and  Jan.  ax.  Ten  coomb  of 

peas  - 

5 

I 

0 

Expences  on  ditto 

0 

I 

0 

For  ten  bufhels  of  barley 

1 

0 

0 

Feb.  17  and  25.  Expences  in  felling  - 

0 

II 

6 

For  two  coomb  and  two  bulhels 

of  peas  - 

1 

6 

3 

8 

11 

7 

PRODUCE. 

Oct  30.  A  pig  -  -  -  *  0  2  3 

A  fat  hog  -  -  -  -190 

A  fat  hog,  one  hundred  and  ten 

pounds  weight  -  -  -1129 


Carry  over  3  4  O 
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_  „  Brought  over 

Feb.  17.  Ditto,  one  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  pounds  weight,  at  foui  kil¬ 
lings  and  ten-pence  per  ftone  - 

Heads,  &c.  _ 

Feb.  22.  Three  fat  hogs,  fold  alive  - 

One  ditto,  at  four  killings  and 
ten-pence  per  ftone  - 

Ten  live  pigs,  carried  to  next 
year's  account,  valued  at  -  - 


Expences 

Profit 


A 

d. 

3 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

C 

5 

3 

6 

7 

0 

> 

2 

0 

0 

4 

16 

6 

18 

12 

9 

8 

1  ? 

1  r 

7 

10 

1 

2 

The  dairy  this  year  was  four  cows : 
all  the  whey  and  fiet  milk  was  thrown 
into  the  hogs  cittern,  together  with  the 
difh-wafh  and  offal  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  grains  of  about  twenty  coomb 
of  malt  ufed  in  the  family,  befides 
which,  thirteen  coomb  more  I  bought 
for  them  :  all  this  compofed  their  com¬ 
mon  wadi  while  lean :  for  three  months 
in  the  fumnier,  the  fow  and  the  feven 
pigs  ran  in  clover.  Thefe  articles,  be¬ 
fides  common  grafs,  (on  which,  by  the 
by,  they  feed  as  well  as  fheep)  were  all 
their  lean  food. 


Now,' 
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Now,  from  the  above  account  mufl 
be  deducted  the  value  of  the  clover- 
feed,  as  that  certainly  was  not  from 
grafs  ground,  and  may  be  eflimated. 
Such  dedudtions  I  have  no  obje£tion 
to,  as  we  may  come  near  the  mark  in 
valuing  :  the  preceding  calculation, 
however,  does  not  require  them,  as 
the  twenty  acres  were  to  have  been 
an  addition  to  a  farm,  not  one  by 
itfelf. 

L  s.  d. 

Seven  hogs,  at  fourteen-pence  peY  week, 

for  three  months,  come  to  -  -  o  14  O 

Thirteen  coomb  of  grains  •  -  o  10  4 

144 


EXPERIMENT.  1764. 

Food,  Produce,  &c.  of  Hogs  a  T ear , 
maintained  by  a  Dairy  of  four  Cows. 

The  old  fow  pigged  in  April,  eleven, 
and  again  in  November,  twelve  j  the 
young  one  leyen,  in  January ,  1765. 


] 
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EXPENCE  S. 

1 764.  /. 

Ten  pigs,  from  !aft  year’s  account,  to 
be  reckoned  here  -  -  ~  4 

For  eighty  coomb  of  grains  -  -  2 

For  fourteen  coomb  of  pollard  -  -  1 

For  a  young  fow  and  boar  -  -  1 

For  two  bufhels  of  oats  «.  -  O 

For  tail  barley  -  -  -  -  o 

For  fix  bufhels  of  barley  -  »  o 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  bufhels  of 
turneps,  and  five  bufhels  of  cabba¬ 
ges ;  fay  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bufhels  of  turneps  -  -  0 

N.  B .  My  crop  of  turneps  this  year 
produced  eight  bufhels  per  rod  (their 
root  and  top  cut  off)  :  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bufhels  is  therefore 
fixteen  rods,  which,  at  two  pounds 
two  fhillings  per  acre,  the  price  this 
year,  comes  to  four  fhillings ;  but  I 
have  faid  fix  fhillings. 

Sundry  expences  -  -  -  -  I 
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13  12  5 

Three  months  feed  in  clover  ~  -  012  o 


H  4  5 


PRODUCE. 

Aug.  22.  Sold  eleven  pigs,  lean,  for  -  5  15  o 
^ov.  13.  Sold  nine  lean  -  -  12  3  o 


Carryover  17  18  o 
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Brought  over  17  18  o 
March  25.  Value  of  (lock  car¬ 
ried  to  next  year  (the 
old  fow  excepted)  viz*. 
the  young  fow  (one  of 
the  ten)  with  fix  pigs  2126 
Twelve  pigs  -  -  5  8  o 

A  little  fow  with  pig 

(bought  May  19.)  -  1  5  0 
The  boar  «•  -  -  I  1  o 

~  -  10  6  6 
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Expences  ^ 
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4 

5 

Profit  -  « 

ik  • 

But 

-  14 

0 
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Before  I  make  any  obfervations  on 
this  account,  I  (hall  explain  the  price 
I  charge  for  clover- feed. 

I  am  enabled  to  do  it  very  clearly  this 
year,  as  I  had  none  of  my  own,  but 
hired  a  held  of  two  acres  and  three 
rood,  at  one  pound  thirteen  {hillings 
per  acre,  from  May  to  Michaelmas.  I 
hired  it  purpofely  for  my  horfes,  but 
kept  the  ten  hogs  in  it  for  three 
months. 

The  price  of  the  clover  was  four 
pounds  ten  {hillings  and  fix-pence. 
The  cattle  it  fed  were 


Five 
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Five  horfes,  three  months  5 

Ten  hogs,  three  months ; 

Thirty-eight  flieep  and  lambs,  one 
month ; 

Two  heifers,  two  months. 

The  common  price  of  joifting  a 
horfe  is  one  {hilling  and  fix- pence  per 
week  in  clover;  but  that  I  may  raife 
the  price  for  the  hogs,  I  will  reckon 
the  reft  of  the  cattle  as  low  as  poftible,, 

/.  s.  cL 

Five  horfes,  fay  at  three  fhillings  and 

fix-pence  per  week,  for  three  months  2  2  0 

Thirty-eight  fheep  and  kmbs,  at  two¬ 
pence  per  couple,  for  one  month  -154 
Two  heifers,  at  three- pence  per  week 

each,  for  two  months  -  -  o  8  o 

The  hogs  -  -  -  -  -  o  12  o 

4  7  4 

This  comes  as  near  the  truth  as  any 
calculation  I  can  make  ;  and  I  can 
every  year,  by  hiring  clover,  keep  my 
hogs  as  cheap  as  this,  without  any 
affiftance  from  arable  land  of  my  own. 
The  chief  remark  to  be  made  on 
thefe  experiments  is,  that  the  profit  on 
hogs,  in  a  dairy  farm,  is  very  confi.de- 

1  able. 
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rable.  The  food  here  fpecified,  and 
which  did  not  come  from  the  dairy, 
is  no  impeachment  of  this  affection ; 
becaufe  the  diiedt  enquiry  ’s  What 
flock  of  hogs  ought  to  be  alhgned  to  a 
given  number  ot  cows  ?  That  is,  how 
many  litters  of  pigs  will  the  cows  main¬ 
tain  ?  It  being  greatly  advantageous  to 
keep  the  full  number,  and,  if  necellary, 
to  purchafe  other  food,  as  we  have 
feen;  and  fuch  expences  dedudtedfrom 
the  produce,  the  remainder  belongs  to 
cows,  nnce  without  them  the  pigs, 
could  not  be  reared. 
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Oj  the  Improvement  of  wet  P after es. 

AS  I  have,  within  a  few  years, 
not  only  had  fome  experience 
in  my  own  farm,  but  obferved  the  me¬ 
thods  employed  by  many  neighbouring 
gentlemen  and  farmers  in  mending 
their  paftures,  I  fhall  communicate  a 
few  of  my  remarks  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  wet  paftures ;  a  fubject  which 
may  prove,  perhaps,  of  fome  little 
utility,  as  I  fhall  fpeak  of  nothing  but 
what  I  have  either  performed  myfelf, 
or  feen  in  my  neighbourhood. 

The  particular  lands  of  which  I  fpeak 
are  loofe,  woodcock,  brick-earth  foils 
for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  under  that,  clay  to  a  great  depth. 

Some  that  I  have  improved  myfelf 
were  exactly  level,  fo  as  to  be  quite 
poifoned  with  the  wet,  which  could 
not  drain  off. 

From  the  beft  obfervations  I  could 
make  on  many  experiments,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  method  which  anfwers 

bell 
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bdt  to  improve  them.  I  fliall  alfo 
give  you  the  expence  with  us. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make 
large,  deep  ditches  round  every  field, 
and,  if  the  fields  are  large,  to  divide 
them  into  fmaller,  of  five,  fix,  or  fe- 
ven  acres  each,  by  new  ditches :  no¬ 
thing  is  attended  with  a  more  fudden 
improvement  of  all  the  ground  near 
the  borders  of  the  fields,  than  good 
ditches. 

I  generally  make  mine  fix  feet  per¬ 
pendicular  deep,  feven  wide  at  top,  and 
three  at  the  bottom.  I  never  pay  for 
them  by  the  rod,  (which  is  cuftomary) 
but  give  two-pence  half-penny  per  load, 
of  thirty  bulhels,  for  all  the  clay,  &c. 
that  is  thrown  out  of  them,  and  two 
{hillings  and  fix-pence  a  fcore  loads  for 
filling  and  fpreading  it. 

Thefe  ditches  thou  Id  be  made  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  no  water  can  remain  in 
them,  but  a  defcent  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  to  carry  it  quickly  off. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  how  much 
thefe  muft  drain  the  land,  befides  the 
quantity  of  excellent  manure  (clay) 

R  which 
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which  arifes  out  of  them.  Add  to  this,, 
the  great  convenience  of  having  fuch 
fences  about  a  farm,  that  the  farmer 
is  fure  to  find  his  cattle  wherever  he 
turns  them,  inffead  of  their  breaking 
perpetually  into  his  corn  or  hay  fields, 
which,  in  multitudes  of  farms,  is  fo 
often  the  cafe  :  it  is  fometimes  the 
work  of  a  boy,  only  to  be  hunting  af¬ 
ter  hogs  and  fheep  that  go  affray  for 
want  of  good  fences. 

In  the  banks  of  new  ditches  we  al¬ 
ways  lay  white  thorn,  fifty  roots  to  a 
rod  (the  workmen  are  allowed  fix_ 
penc cpcr  hundred  for  gathering  them  3) 
but  I  always  avoid  intermixing  any 
thing  with  it,  efpecially  hafel,  for  in 
the  nut  feafon  fences  are  pulled  in 
pieces  for  the  fruit  by  all  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  neighbourhood  3  and  oak, 
afh,  c sc.  only  give  an  opportunity  to 
get  over  the  hedge  with  greater  eafe; 
Sallow,  willow,  elder,  &c.  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  hedge,  or  by  way  of 
hedge- Hake  for  the  dead  hedge,  as  they 
grow  fo  faff  as  quite  to  overfhadow  the 
quick,  and  even  deffroy  it.  After  fre¬ 
quent 
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quent  cuttings,  to  render  the  plants 
thick  and  ftrong,  I  keep  the  quick  re¬ 
gularly  clipped,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
renders  the  fence  impenetrable  to  man 
or  beail,  confidering  the  largenefs  of 
the  ditch. 

If  an  old  fence  is  grown  bad  or  thin, 
or  compofed  of  improper  plants,  I  ne¬ 
ver  yet  obferved  it  improved  by  plant¬ 
ing  quick  in  the  gaps  :  the  belt  way 
is,  to  reverfe  the  bank,  and  plant  frelh 
quick. 

One  advantage  arifing  from  good 
fences  is  not  apparent  at  firft  fight. 
To  thedifgrace  fpoken  of  molt  of 
the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  game  is  wretchedly 
deftroyed  by  poachers,  who  take  it 
with  night-nets.  Thefe  vermin,  who 
are  generally  labourers,  fwarm  in  every 
village  round  me.  Their  method  is 
this :  they  take  the  farmer’s  horfes  out 
of  his  fields,  and,  after  their  doing  a 
hard  day’s  work,  ride  them  all  night, 
as  fall  as  they  can  make  them  go,  over 
the  ftubbles,  to  catch  the  partridges, 
blundering  over  every  hedge  (except 

R  a  fueh 
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fuch  as  I  have  defcribed)  in  their  way, 
jj  IJl  oftentimes  flaking  the  horfes  (of  which 

two  inftances  have  I  feen  this  feafon) 
making  gaps  in  the  fences,  riding  over 
ftanding  corn,  clover  for  feed,  or  any 
thing  that  is  a  cover  for  birds,  and, 
after  damaging  the  farmer  in  a  mod 
fhameful  manner,  carry  the  produce  of 
their  infamous  labour  to  many,  who, 
to  their  great  difhonour,  encourage 
thefe  rafcals  for  their  convenience.  The 
money  they  get  is  fpent  at  the  next  ale- 
houfe,  and,  inftead  of  doing  the  farmer 
a  good  day’s  work,  they  are  drunk, 
afleep,  or  idle,  the  whole  day. 

Now  there  are  very  few  farmer# 
horfes  that  will  leap  a  gate  ;  but  moll 
will  plunge  through  fuch  hedges  as  are 
common  hereabouts :  none  could  pals 
fuch  ditches  as  I  always  make  and  re¬ 
commend.  A  farmer  in  this  parifh 
has  fo  effectually  fenced  in  his  fields 
with  prodigious  ditches,  that  I  have 
heard  him  declare,  that  not  a  fingle 
night-netter  has  been  on  his  grounds 
on  horfe-back ;  and  were  they  to  at¬ 
tempt  it,  they  would  lofe  more  time  in 

paffing 
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palling  one  ditch  than  was  necenaiy  to 

drag  fome  whole  farms. 

The  pernicious  effects,  to  farnieis, 
of  this  abominable  practice,  are  noto¬ 
rious,  and  cry  aloud  for  redrefs :  if 
they  would  eafe  themfelves,  I  know  of 
no  way  but  fuch  ditches  as  I  have  de« 

fcribed. 

But  to  return. 

When  the  ditching  is  done,  the  next 
work  is  to  land-drain  the  whole  fields 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  part  of 
them  may  be  laid  dry.  In  a  palture  of 
fix  acres  I  did  two  hundred  rod.  It 
there  is  the  leaft  fall  in  any  part,  or 
any  place  more  wet  than  others,  the 
drains  fhould  be  cut  through  them.  If 
the  furface  is  exactly  level,  the  depth, 
of  the  drains  fhould  vary,  fo  that  the 
water  may  every  where  have  a  defcent. 

Thefe  drains  are  made  here,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  thirty-two  inches  deep,  twenty 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  four  wide  at  the 
bottom.  They  are  filled  eight  inches 
deep  with  either  Hones  or  wood  ;  but 
I  fhould  ever  recommend  the  former, 
as  the  mod:  effectual  and  lafting,  to 
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thofe  who  are  not  defirous  of  faving 
the  difference  of  the  expence.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  many  fields  in  this  pa- 
rifli  and  neighbourhood  that  are  drain¬ 
ed  with  wood,  and  which  anfwer  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  and  I  have  been  allured 
that  they  will  laft  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Nay,  in  feme  parts  of  Effex  I 
hear  they  do  it  with  ffraw  alone ;  but 
this  muff  be  of  fervice  for  only  a  few 
years :  if  ffone  be  ufed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  lafting.  The  labour  of 
the  whole  is  three-pence  per  rod. 

If  with  ffone  of  the  farmers,  a  load 
of  thirty  bufhels  will  do  three  rods, 
which  cofls  one  JliiHing  and  a  half¬ 
penny  flubbing  and  picking;  fo  the 
expence  of  a  rod  is  feven-pence,  befides 
carriage  of  the  ffone,  which  will  not 
be  much  :  but  if  he  buys  his  ffone,  as 
is  much  the  moif  probable  in  this 
country,  we  may  fuppofe  he  muff  go 
two  miles  to  fetch  it,  and  give  a  fliil- 
ling  for  eighteen  bufhels  ready  picked  : 
the  carriage  is  worth  a  drilling  more, 
and  reckoning  the  eighteen  bufhels  to 
do  a  rod  and  half  (which  is  near  the 

6  matter) 
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matter)  the  hone  of  it  will  coft  per  rod 
one  Ihilling  and  four- pence. 

If  bullies  are  ufed,  a  load  of  forty 
faggots  will  coll,  if  he  buys  them,  or 
be  worth,  if  he  has  them,  live  fhillings, 
and  coll  cutting  one  Ihilling.  They 
will  do  ten  rods  ;  fo  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  of  doing  a  rod  with  them  will 
be  ten-pence,  and  of  hone  one  Ihilling 
and  feven- pence. 

The  very  firh  year  the  prodigious 
advantage  of  thefe  drains  appears,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet.  The 
grafs  (or  corn  if  in  ploughed  fields,  for 
it  anfwers  in  all)  will  be  frelh,  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  fweet,  wherever  the  pahures 
are  drained. 

I  have  a  field  of  fix  acres  (mentioned 
above)  which  by  land-draining,  ditch¬ 
ing,  and  manuring,  is  an  exceeding 
good  pahure,  and  has  produced  two 
tons  and  ten  hundred  weight  of  hay 
per  acre,  in  a  very  good  year,  and 
generally  thirty-five  hundred  weight 
per  acre  ;  whereas  the  pahures  adjoin¬ 
ing  are  fcarce  worth  the  farming,  and 
let  but  at  feven  fhillings  per  acre,  pro¬ 
ducing  fcarce  any  thing  but  a  little  feed 
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for  lean  cattle.  The  foil  is  the  fame 
in  both  j  the  fix  acres,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  being  full  as  bad  as  the 
reft. 

To  improve  fuch  wet  land,  nothing 
can  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
clay  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  ditches. 
Eighty  loads  per  acre  is  the  quantity  I 
have  laid  on,  and  have  been  told  by  fe- 
veral  fenfible  farmers  (who  clay  a  good 
deal)  that  it  is  a  proper  covering ;  but 
if  nothing  is  mixed  with  it,  ninety- 
five  or  one  hundred.  I  know  a  piece 
of  grafs  land  greatly  improved,  on 
which  were  fpread  one  hundred  and 
fifty  loads. 

My  method  is  to  make  a  large  hill 
of  manure,  by  firft  laying  a  quantity 
of  clay  regularly  on  a  heap ;  then  pla¬ 
cing  a  thin  layer  of  muck,  fuch  as  I 
have,  upon  it,  either  my  ftable  or 
rack-yard  dung,  or  bringing  it  of  any 
kind  in  my  waggon  from  the  neareft 
town ;  on  this  layer,  another  thick  one 
of  clay  ;  then  the  fecond  of  dung,  and 
fo  on  ;  letting  the  proportion  be  about 
twenty  loads  of  dung  to  fifty  of  clay. 
Thefe  heaps,  after  remaining  fix  months 
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without  flirting,  I  mix  well  together 
by  turning  them  over,  which  a  woik- 
man  will  do  at  the  rate  of  eight  {hil¬ 
lings  for  one  hundred  loads.  Let  it 
lie  fix  months  longer  in  this  ftate,  and 
then  carry  it  on  to  the  land,  paying 
two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per  fcore 
loads  for  filling  and  fpreading.  This 
I  take,  from  experience,  to  be  by  much 
the  beft  way  of  manuring  with  clay, 
as  it  works  and  impregnates  the  foil 
much  fooner  than  alone. 

Whenever  I  clay  arable  land,  I  do 
it  on  clover  paftures  after  the  crop  of 
corn  is  off,  managing  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  paflures.  If  it  is 
ploughed  in  directly,  it  is  feveral  years 
before  it  works ;  but  having  a  winter 
and  fummer  to  diffolve  and  powder  it? 
it  wafiies  into  the  foil  more  equally, 
and  in  a  properer  ftate  for  improve¬ 
ment. — 

Thefe  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
obferved  in  improving  fuch  wet,  cold, 
loofe  paftures  as  I  have  defcribed : 
fome  that  I  have  quite  changed  by  thefe 
means  were  half  over-run  with  mofs 

and 
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and  rufnes;  but  draining  them  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  claying  them,  kills  all 
rubbilh  of  this  fort,  and  prefen ts  the 
farmer  with  fb  admirable  a  view  of 
good  pafture  for  dairy  or  grazing, 
where  fo  lately  nothing  could  live,  as 
is  to  be  equalled  in  fcarce  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

But  as  all  improvement  ceafes  to  be 
fuch  when  more  money  is  fpent  in  it 
than  the  advantages  will  repay,  I  fliall 
in  a  few  words  difplay  how  far  this  is 
from  being  the  cafe  here.  I  will  fup- 
pofe  two  or  three  fields  are  improved, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  twenty 
acres. 

/.  d* 

Sixty  loads  of  clay  per  acre  thrown  out 
of  the  ditches,  twelve  hundred  loads, 
at  two-pence  half-penny  per  load  -  12  0  0 

I  will  fuppofe  fixty  rod  of  new  ditching 
done,  which,  before  clay  is  thrown 
out  by  the  load,  will  coft  one  (hilling 
per  rod  -  -  -  “300 

Three  thoufand  quickfets,  at  fix-pence 

per  hundred  -  -  -  »  o  IJ  o 

Land-draining  feven  hundred  rod  with 
bufhes  (this  is  the  quantity  I  have 
now  marked  out  in  a  field  of  twenty 
acres)  at  ten-pence  per  rod  -  -  29  3  4 

i,  i.  .fpj  ■  ■— -- 

Garry  over  44  1 S  4 
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Brought  over  44  18  4 
JV,  B.  I  had  a  great  part  of  my  laft  crop 
of  barky  killed  in  this  field  with  the 
wet  :  I  had  therefore  a  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  of  marking  exa&ly  where  the 
drains  fhould  be  made,  which  ought, 
on  fuch  occafions,  never  to  be  omit¬ 
ted,  were  it  only  for  the  common  wa¬ 
ter-furrows  which  are  made  for  every 
crop.  In  fome  fields,  unlefs  fuch  a 
guide  offers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
exaftly  where  to  make  the  land-drains. 

Turning  and  mixing  one  thoufand  fix 
;  hundred  loads  of  manure  -  -68c 

Filling  and  fpreading  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  loads,  at  two  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  per  fcore  -  -  -  10  Q  $ 

3  will  fuppofe  that  the  work  may  be  done 
the  fooner  if  the  farmer  brings  one 
hundred  loads  of  the  four  hundred  of 
dung  from  the  neareft  town ;  and  as 
I  have  not  reckoned  the  horfes  and 
driver  for  the  clay  cart,  I  fhall  not  in 
the  bringing  the  dung  :  therefore  the 
expences  per  waggon-load  will  be,  the 
coif  three  fhillings,  boy  fix-pence,  and 
turnpike  fix-pence.  A  waggon-load 
(s  two  tumbrel-loads  (in  this  country) 

Jo  fifty  loadsj  at  four  (hillings,  are  -  10  o  $ 

Total  71  64 

This  is  three  pounds  eleven  fhillings 
and  three- pence  per  acre  :  and  fuppo- 
fwg  the  profit  to  laft  but  twenty  years, 

although 
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although  the  draining  and  ditching 
part  will  laft  twice  that  time,  and  the 
clay  five  and  twenty  as  good  as  at  firft; 
and  the  farmers  hereabouts  feldom 
change  their  farms,  if  tolerable  ones, 
living  in  them  their  lives,  and  their 
Ions  after  them,  with  leafes  of  feven- 
teen,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-five  years : 
fuppofing  twenty  years  profit,  I  fay, 
the  expences  will  then  be,  per  acre  per 
mnum>  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
half-penny. 

So  fmall  is  the  expence  divided.  But 
now  let  us  confider  the  profit. 

Such  land  as  I  have  defcribed  never 
lets  here  for  more  than  ten  (hillings 
per  acre,  by  far  oftener  for  eight  (hil¬ 
lings,  or  eight  and  fix-pence ;  and  it 
is  from  my  owm  experience,  as  well  as 
various  obfervations,  that  I  affert  the 
fame  land,  after  the  improvements,  will 
let  to  any  tenant  for  leventeen,  eigh-* 
teen,  and  twenty  (hillings  per  acre. 

I  will  fuppofe  it  only  fixteen  (hillings, 
though  I  am  certain  that  is  confider- 
ably  under  the  mark  :  he  then  gains, 
in  point  of  rent,  fix  (hillings  per  acre ; 

and 
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atid.  the  whole  calculation  is  abfuid,  if 
v/e  do  not  add  his  whole  propoitional 
profit  on  the  acre  :  fuppofing  his  pro¬ 
fit  on  it  before  improvement  was  a  rent, 
ten  (hillings ;  afterwards,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  fame,  at  lead ;  which 
adds  fix  (hillings  more  to  the  profit j 
fo  that  the  whole  will  be  twelve  (hil¬ 
lings  per  acre  per  annum,  or  eight  (hil¬ 
lings  and  fix-pence  clear,  aftei  the  im¬ 
provement  is  paid. 

Twelve  {hillings  per  acre  is  per  annum 5  for 
twenty  years  -  ~  24° 

Expences  of  improvement  -  -  ~  71 


Clear  profit 


-  169 


Or  eight  pounds  nine  (hillings  per  an - 
num  :  and  if  we  reckon  five  per  cent. 
intereft  for  the  feventy-one  pounds, 
that  is  three  pounds  eleven  (hillings 
per  annum ,  which,  dedu&ed  from  eight 
pounds  nine  (hillings,  leaves  four 
pounds  eighteen  (hillings  per  annum 
abfolute  profit. 

I  think,  I  have  dated  the  cafe  of 
this  improvement  clearly ;  and  I  mud 
repeat  it,  that  I  (peak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  The  fum  to  be  expended 
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on  twenty  acres  will  appear  large  to 
moll:  farmers,  whofe  property  is  not 
confiderable ;  but  the  proportion  holds 
for  a  Tingle  acre,  and  thofe  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  improve  twenty,  may 
three,  four,  or  five;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  fuch  as  attempt  it  will  find 
their  account  in  it  greater  than  I  have 
ifated  it. 

As  I  have  mentioned  a  tumbrel-load 
to  be  thirty  bufhels,  and  a  waggon¬ 
load  to  be  but  two  tumbrels,  I  fhould 
obferve  that  we  carry  away  of  muck 
fifty  bufhels  at  a  time  in  our  tumbrels, 
and  To  agree  with  our  men  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thirty-bufhel  loads. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  making  new 
ditches,  or  enlarging  old  ones,  I  feldom 
pay  by  the  rod,  but  by  the  load  :  how¬ 
ever,  to  thofe  who  chufe  the  former 
way,  1  would  recommend  that  they 
have  them  worked  by  a  frame  of  fmall 
flit  deal,  nailed  into  the  exatt  fize  of 
the  intended  ditch,  and  agree  with  the 
workmen  to  do  their  work  by  it :  this 
will  prevent  difputes  which  frequently 
arife. 


.  Before 
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Before  I  conclude  this  fketch,  I  fhall 
once  for  all  apologize  for  the  inele¬ 
gance  of  my  language,  and,  perhaps, 
unneceflary  repetitions ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  matter ,  in  eiTays  cf  this 
nature,  is  infinitely  more  material  than 
the  ftyle.  Indeed  it  is  aim  oil  impoflible 
to  attend  with  fuccefs  to  the  didiion  of 
a  paper  which  contains  a  narrative  of 
farming  experiments,  full  of  cramp, 
barbarous  terms,  equally  difagreeable 
and  neceflary  :  but  one  fimple  rational 
experiment  is  worth  ten  elegantly-flow¬ 
ing  periods.  The  language  of  hulban- 
dry  a  farmer  may  underfland,  but  that 
of ftyle  is  to  them  unintelligible  as  He¬ 
brew. 


Common 
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Common  Farmers  vindicated  from  the 


Charges  of  being  univerfally  ignorant 
and  obftinate  •,  with  fome  Reflections  on 
the  prefent  State  of  Improvements  in 
Hujbandry . 


I. 


HE  following  hints,  on  the  fitua- 


tion  of  common  farmers,  were 
occafionally  thrown  together  with  in¬ 
tention  to  obviate  the  torrent  of  ridi¬ 
cule  the  new  improvements  in  hufban- 
dry  let  loofe  againft  them. 

The  converfation  in  any  company 
feldom  turns  on  country  bufmefs,  but 
the  common  farmers  are  ftigmatized 
with  the  appellations  of  flupid  fellows , 
prejudiced  clowns ,  fenfelefs  men,  who  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  their  forefathers  with¬ 
out  the  idea  of  improvement,  who 
drudge  on  in  the  old  road,  rather  like 
machines  than  rational  animals.  Much 
declamation  have  I  heard  of  this  fort, 
and  as  I  am  a  farmer  myfelf,  ihall 
take  this  opportunity  of  vindicating, 


in 
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In  fome  meafure,  my  brethren  from 
afperfions  not  always  fo  juftly  founded 
as  peremptorily  a ff  rted. 

c:ihe  horfe- hoeing  hnfbandry,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  artificial  grafts,  the  mowing  of 
wheat,  with  many  other  new  improve¬ 
ments,  have  found  numerous  advocates 
among  gentlemen  farmers  :  it  fhall 
now  be  my  enquiry,  whether  the  te¬ 
nants  do  rot  act  very  wifely  in  refil¬ 
ling  to  meddle  with  experiments  before 
the  evict'  ce  of  their  fenfes  gives  them 
he  nes  of  fucerfs. 

k 

In  all  the  woodland  country  in  my 
neig;  bourhood  (i  fhall  fpeak  only  of 
what  i  have  feen,  and  know  perfectly 
W’ell)  the  farms  are  generally  imali, 
from  twenty  riling  to  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  here  and  there  one 
of  more  ;  but  it.  general  they  are  un¬ 
der  an  bundled  :  and  the  iand  lets 
from  nine  to  hxteen  {hillings  per  acre. 

It  Is  pretty  evident  from  lienee,  that 
no  fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  them  : 
a  comfortable  and  decent  living  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  and  at  his  death 

S  a 
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a  hundred  pounds,  befides  his  flock, 
is  not  very  common  amons;  them. 

In  fitch  a  fituation,  would  they  not 
be  prodigious  fools  to  meddle  with  all 
the  fafhionable  whims  that  are  every 
day  flarted  in  farming  ?  The  track  in 
which  they  are,  they  know  will  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  :  fhould  they  leave  it 
for  uncertainties  which  may  produce 
nothing  ? — Surely  not. 

-  Let  the  landlord  try  experiments, 
and  I  will  warrant,  if  a  few  years  prove 
them  to  anfwer,  the  tenant  will  adopt 
them.  But  men  who  have  little  mo¬ 
ney  before-hand,  and  rent  and  ex¬ 
pen  ces  regularly  to  pay,  act  very  pru¬ 
dently  in  being  only  fpecfators  of  thefe 
new  fafliions,  till  proof  fufficient  is  af¬ 
forded  of  their  fuccefs. 

The  farmers  I  have  talked  with, 
are  far  from  being  the  prejudiced  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  fo  often  heard  them  repre¬ 
sented  j  and  many  of  them  make  no 
bad  defence  of  themfelves  for  not 
adopting  the  fchemes  of  the  gentlemen 
farmers. 


Men 
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Men  who  farm  their  own  lands 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  ftigmatizing 
farmers,  and  fhould  firft  confider  whe¬ 
ther  their  accounts  are  fo  clearly  kept, 
that  they  can  perceive  profit  arifing 
from  their  farming  when  rent  is  paid, 
fuppofing  they  lived  under  another 
man ;  and  fhould  alfo  fuppofe  they 
had  no  other  cafh  ever  in  hand  than 
what  arofe  from  their  farm :  if  this 
management  is  not  clearly  followed,  it 
is  wonderful  impertinence  to  arraign 
common  farmers  for  the  narrownefs  of 
their  views,  when  their  own  have  not 
the  extent  to  take  in  the  fair  compafs 
©f  the  queftion  ;  yet  is  this  frequently 
the  cafe. 

I  know  feveral  gentlemen  who  are 
apt  to  talk  in  the  Common  flyle,  and 
extol  their  own  methods  of  hufbandry, 
which  are  calculated  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  land,  and  the  railing  great 
crops. 

1  hefe  are  great ;  with  thtnn  quanti¬ 
ties  of  manure,  frequent  fallowing,  GV. 
out -do  all  the  neighbouring  crops. 
Here  is  fund  for  converfation ;  but 
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where  are  the  accounts?  Let  me  fee 
the  expences.  Could  a  farmer,  who 
lives  on  his  farm  alone,  fupport  it  ? 
Would  he  ftarve  with  twenty  coomb 
an  acre  on  his  land  ? 

Material  enquiries  tbefe ;  but,  alas ! 
too  feldom  to  be  anfwered  fatisfac- 
torily. 

There  is  a  medium  in  every  thing. 
The  farmers,  I  readily  believe,  are  ra¬ 
ther  more  backward  in  adopting  im¬ 
provements  than  reafon,  or,  perhaps  I 
fhould  fay,  education  will  allow.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  and  au¬ 
thors  are  yet  more  apt  to  adopt  chi¬ 
meras  at  once,  and  then  rail  at  their 
inferiors  for  not  being  as  rafli  as  them- 
felves. 

Experiment  is  the  rational  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  ufeful  knowledge  :  let  every 
thing  be  tried,  but  do  not  expert  it  of 
thofe  who  cannot  afford  it :  let  the 
landlord  play  all  imaginable  tricks 
with  his  land ;  if  out  of  the  game  of 
chance  a  lucky  hit  arifes,  the  tenant’s 
eyes  will  not  be  Ihut. 


Many 
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Many  experiments  have  I  lately  feen 
in  this  neighbourhood  made  at  a  con- 
fiderable  expence,  and  many  more  have 
failed  than  fucceeded  ?  not  one  do  I 
know  lately,  that  is  yet  fufficiently 
eftablilhed  in  its  credit,  among  even 
gentlemen  themfelves,  for  the  farmers, 
with  any  prudence,  to  adopt  it.  I 
fhall  infert  a  few  minutes  taken  of  an 
unfuccefsful  experiment  or  two. 

II. 

Mowing  Wheat. 

I  SHOULD  premife,  that  a  com¬ 
mon  way  with  the  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is,  to  fow  their  wheat  on  clover 
paftures,  only  turning  up  the  furface 
once  j  from  whence  it  confequently  en- 
fues,  that  the  wheat  crop  is  not  fo 
clean  as  when  fown  on  a  fallow. 

I  mowed  the  half  of  eight  acres,  and 
reaped  half,  dividing  the  field  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  each  method  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  weedy  and  clean 
parts. 

S  3  The 


The  moil  judicious  farmers  here  ge¬ 
nerally  cut  their  wheat  a  week  before 
it  is  quite  npe,  and  leave  it  the  longer 
in  the  field  in  liiocas,  that  the  corn 
may  acquire  a  hardnefs,  and  the  weeds 
have  time  to  dry  and  die. 

I  laid  each  lot  of  wheat  by  itfelf,  and 
have  lince  tm  allied  and  fold  ten  coomb 
of  each :  tne  refult  or  my  experiment 
you  fhafl  have  in  a  few  words. 

v  ♦ 

That  which  was  reaped  was  fit  to 
cany  in  a  week  j  that  I  mowed,  was 
fo  full  of  weeds  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
fheaves,  that,  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 
I  could  not  carry  it :  if  I  had  ventured, 

the  fweat  in  the  barn  would  have  fpoiled 
it. 

i.i-  ,  •> 

The  twelfth  night,  fo  much  rain  fell 
(feveral  fiiowers,  flight  ones,  had  fal¬ 
len  before,  without  damaging  the 
wheat)  as  to  be  of  prejudice  to  thp 
corn :  when  a  fortnight  was  elapfed, 
fome  of  it  was  grown  in  the  fhock. 
At  the  end  of  fixteen  days,  1  got  it  into 
the  barn,  much  out  of  humour  with 

*  *  *  •  ••  ’  •  i 

my  experiment. 
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When  I  came  to  thrafh,  that  which 
was  reaped  coft  me  one  (hilling  and 
fix-pence  per  coomb;  the  other,  two 
fhillings  and  fix- pence  ;  a  very  fair  dif¬ 
ference,  I  am  convinced,  confidering 
the  length  of  the  ftraw,  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  weeds.  W eeds  there  muft  be. 
more  of  than  in  the  other  method,  as 
they  reap  quite  over  raoft  of  them.. 

At  market  I  fold  the  reaped  wheat 
at  one  pound  per  coomb,  and  the 
mown  at  feventeen  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence.  Here  I  fhall  clofe  the  com- 
parifon  :  if  the  value  of  a  little  pipy 
hard  ftraw,  and  the  faving  in  a  flo— 
venly  expedition,  are  fuppofed  to  pay 
me  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per 
coomb,  by  all  means  let  the  practice 
advance  :  for  myfelf,  I  fhall  be  much 
more  inclined  to  reap  my  oats,  than 
mow  my  wheat. 

III. 

Lucern. 


I  FALLOWED  and  ploughed  two 
acres  of  light  gravelly  land  till  it  was 
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dear  of  weeds :  this  is  the  foil  Mr. 
Muter ,  in  Ins  Gardener's  DiSlionary^ 
/a j  a  is  mo,i  mi  table  to  it  j  I  therefore 
chofe  it  in  preference  to  ieveral  other 
hinds  in  my  farm. 

I  lowed  it  in  his  manner,  twelve 
pounds  to  the  two  acres,  in  drills  three 
ieet  from  each  other,  the  beginning  of 
Slpril.  1  he  weather  was  favourable, 

and  the  plants  came  up  tolerably  well 
and  regular. 

During  the  whole  fiimmer  I  kept  the 
fpaces  between  the  rows  quite  clear  of 
Weeds  with  hand-hoes,  and  gave  it  two 
ploughmgs,  turning  the  land  up  to  the 
plants. 

The  hoeing  was  a  very  confiderable 
expence  to  me ;  neverthelefs  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  plant  a  fair  trial, 

therefore  did  not  let  the  weeds  rife  at 
all. 

After  all  the  trouble  I  had  with  it, 
and  the  raillery  I  met  with  from  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  I  was  rewarded, 
about  the  beginning  of  September ,  with 
three  hundred  of  lucern  hay,  the  value 

of 
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of  which  did  not  a  twentieth  part  pay 
even  the  hoeing  of  the  crop. 

The  plants  died  away,  and  but  few 
put  out  their  leaves  again  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  l'pring. 

I  ploughed  up  the  land,  and  fowed 
it  with  white  oats,  the  largenels  of 
which  crop  made  me  fome  amends  for 
my  difappointment,  as  I  do  not  doubt 
having  fifteen  coombs  per  acre  when 
they  are  thiafhed. 

As  I  laid  no  dung  on  the  land,  I  at¬ 
tribute  this  extraordinary  crop  to  the 
frequent  hoeings. 

Any  perfon  who  has  read  the  article 
Medica  in  Millers  Dictionary,  and  Mr. 
Rocque’s  Short  Dreatije  on  Lucern,  w  11 
perceive  the  methods  to  be  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  tile  proper  foil.  It  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  authors,  who  write  on  garden¬ 
ing  and  hufbandry,  will  not  keep 
within  their  due  bounds,  and  not  ruin 
their  compositions  by  vain  attempts  at 
univerfality. 

Since  the  trial  I  made  of  this  Grafs 


myfelf,  I  have  heard  of  fever ai  perfons 
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who  have  been  equally  difappointed 
with  myfelf,  in  following  Miller s  di- 
re&ions ;  and  alfo  of  two  or  three, 
who  have  fown  lucern  in  Mr.  Rocque’s 
method,  on  a  rich  mould,  who  have 
fucceeded  the  firft  year  very  well,  but 
with  fome  doubts  whether  the  crop  will 
lalL 

If  the  defcription  I  have  heard  of 
lucern,  and  its  excellencies,  is  true,  it 
would  be  a  moft  valuable  acquifition 
in  all  this  country.  Our  only  artificial 
grafs  is  clover,  which  we  can  very  fel- 
dom  turn  cattle  into  before  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  of  May ,  long  before  which 
time  our  turneps  are  gone ;  fo,  for 
want  of  fome  grafs  which  comes  ear¬ 
lier,  we  are  at  a  vaft  expence  to  feed 
our  cattle,  efpecially  if  the  fpring 
proves  cold. 

To  fupply,  in  fome  rneafure,  this 
want,  I  have  generally,  at  Michaelmas, 
fow’n  a  few  acres  of  rve  for  feed  in 

J 

the  following  fpring,  and  afterwards 
ploughed  and  prepared  the  land  for 
turneps  :  and  I  propofed  trying  cole- 
feed  for  the  fame  ufe. 
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The  fummer-feed  of  clover  lets  here 
extremely  well.  This  year  I  had  not 
enough  for  my  own  ufe,  and  being 
obliged  to  hire  five  acres  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer,  I  gave  him  thirty-five 
/hillings  per  acre  for  the  feed,  from 
May  the  tenth  to  Old  Michaelmas-  day ; 
and  I  have  known  to  forty-five  (hil¬ 
lings  given. — From  thefe  circumitances 
it  is  extremely  clear,  that  lucern,  if  it 
fucceeded,  would  prove  an  obje6t  of 
great  importance. 

I  have  inferted  thefe  two  experi¬ 
ments,  not  as  criterions  from  which  to 
form  a  judgment,  having  fucceeded  my- 
felf  with  lucern  otherwife  managed, 
and  been  credibly  informed,  that  mow¬ 
ing  wheat  has  anfwered  to  others ; 
but  as  a  proof  that  both  points  will  ad¬ 
mit,  in  many  circumftances,  of  great 
doubt,  and  until  thole  doubts  are  fully 
removed,  no  one  can  (ligmatize  com¬ 
mon  farmers  for  being  Ihy  of  experi¬ 
ments, 

•  *  » 
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IV. 

Of  manuring  Land  at  a  large  Expence. 

THE  following  is  an  inftance  of 
manuring  at  a  very  large  expence, 
which  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with,  and  have  long  feen  the  effect, 
which  is  not,  however,  fo  certain  but 
fome  neighbouring  farmers  difpute  it. 

I  infert  it  as  a  proof,  that  even  com¬ 
mon  farmers  are  not  always  backward 
to  expenfive  improvements, 

A  fanner,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
four  miles  from  the  neared:  town,  has 
regularly,  for  many  years,  employed 
his  team,  and  a  flout  waggon,  in  bring¬ 
ing  manure  from  it, 

I  have  brought  many  loads  myfeif, 
though  nothing  in  proportion  to  him. 
From  what  I  have  experienced,  and 
from  his  account,  the  expenses  on  each 
load  are  as  follow  : 

d. 

For  a  waggon-load  of  about  one  hundred 
bufhels  of  manure,  either  cinder-afhes, 
old  mortar,  hog-muck,  rotten  horfe- 
muck,  or  cleaning  of  the  flreets,  &Y. 
mixed,  one  load  with  another  cofts  -  3 
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S, 

Brought  over  3  © 

A  man  and  a  boy  a  day  (little  time  is  to 
be  fpared  after  the  horfes  are  cleaned  and 
well  looked  after,  and  the  manure  un¬ 
loaded)  -  -  -  'a 

Turnpike  -  *"  “  '  0 

The  work  is  generally  done  at  the  molt 

leifure  time  of  the  year,  moftly  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  farmers  allow  their  man  a 
ilated  quantity  of  corn  and  hay  foi  their 
horfes  when  they  do  not  work  :  they 
muft  have  extraordinary,  on  act\  unt  of 
the  journey,  a  bufhel  of  oats,  whicn,  af 
fix  lhillings  per  coomb,  is  -  -  i  6 

The  loweft  that  can  be  reckoned  for  chair 

and  hay/ is  -  ~  '  ~  1  0 

The  working  the  horfes  in  drawing  fo  great 
a  weight  "(frequently  four  tons,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  three  and  a  hall  )  can  icarceiy  be 
laid  at  lefs  than  one  (hilling  per  horfe  (I 
am  fure  I  would  not  let  my  horfes  at 
that  rate)  -  -  -  ~  -40 

1  r  6 


In  this  account,  nothing  is  reckoned 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  waggon,  har- 
nefs,  and  horfes  fhoes  (no  trifling  ar¬ 
ticles)  and  yet  each  load  amounts  to 
eleven  (hillings  and  fix-pence  brought 
home,  befides  the  after-expence  of 
fpreading  it  on  the  land.  In  appear¬ 
ance  this  can  never  aniwer :  but  no 

farmer 
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firmer  in  the  country  underftands  bu- 
fmefs  better  than  this  man,  none  grows 
fuch  great  crops  (for  he  is  almoft  con- 
ftantly  manuring  feme  held  or  other) 
and  he  is  evidently  and  wed  known  to 
be  in  a  thriving  condition. 

He  began  with  a  very  fmall  farm, 

and  now  rents  above  two  hundred  a 
year. 

It  may,  however,  admit  of  a  query. 
Whether  the  above  expences  are  not 
too  great  for  the  crops  to  repay  ? 

Whether  the  money  would  not  be 
better  laid  out  in  manuring  with  clay, 
which  is  to  be  had  every  where  in  this 
country  ?  Our  foils  are,  in  general, 
eithei  a  loam,  brick-earth,  or  wood¬ 
cock,  and  under  them  clay  :  we  can 
have  it  thrown  out  of  our  ditches  (by 
which  means  alfo  our  fields  are  drain¬ 
ed)  at  two-pence  half-penny  per  tum¬ 
brel-load  of  thirty  bufhels,  and  filled 
and  fpread  at  two  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  for  every  twenty  loads. 


Of  Broad-Wheel  Waggons. 

/.if  e  , 

AMONG  the  many  improvements 
which  are  daily  making  in  agri¬ 
culture.  and  the  inftruments  and  ma- 

<•  ^ 

chines  employed  in  it,  that  of  broad- 
wheel  waggons  is  far  from  being  the 
leaft  confiderable,  as  they  are  equally 
ufeful  to  the  farmer  and  the  carrier. 

„  t  ;  /  .  -  *  >  «  #  '  -  •  *  • 

Great,  however,  as  the  advantages 
are  which  attend  the  ufe  of  them,  very 
few  are  built  by  farmers.  I  am  in- 
formed  that  in  Kent,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  England ,  they  are  coming  into 
ufe  j  but  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ,  where 
there  are  many  farms  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  moft  in  England ,  I  know 
but  very  few  ufed  by  farmers. 

This  is  the  more  furpriling,  as  the 
great  convenience  of  them  is  evident 
and  indubitable.  Any  farm  that  re¬ 
quires  eight  or  ten  horfes  to  cultivate 
it,  is  large  enough  to  prove  the  advan¬ 
tages  attending  their  ufe.  If  fuch  a 
larm  is  htuated  on  a  great  road,  and 

4  within 
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within  read)  of  a  market-town,  from 
whence  manure  may  be  brought,  the 
faving  by  them  is  yet  more  confpi- 
cuous. 

I  know,  within  a  few  miles,  feveral 
fubuantia!  farmers,  who  keep  from  ten 
to  twenty  flout  horfes,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  carrying  corn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  :  fome  of  them  bring 
large  quantities  of  manure,  at  leifure 
times,  and  cart  timber,  or  any  other 
work,  which  carpenters,  or  others, 
can  employ  them  in  ;  but  all  is  per¬ 
formed  with  narrow-wheel  waggons, 
which,  on  our  turnpike-roads,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  drawn  by  only  four  horfes. 

The  practice  of  the  farmer,  who 
brought  manure  at  the  expence  of  ele¬ 
ven  ihillings  and  fix-pence  per  load,  I 
fball  confider  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

He  keeps,  I  think,  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  horfes,  fix  or  eight  of  them  flout 
enough  for  a  broad-wheel  waggon. 

The  common  load  of  a  narrow- 
wheel  waggon  is  about  twenty  coomb 
of  wheat,  twenty-five  coomb  of  barley, 
a  ton  and  haif  of  hay,  and  of  manure 

about 
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about  ninety  bufhels.  Thefe  loads  are 
pretty  near  the  general  pradtice,  whe¬ 
ther  with  four  horfes  in  the  turnpikes, 
or  five  or  fix  in  other  roads.  With  corn, 
hay,  planks,  &c.  two  men  are  always 
lent  to  attend  each  waggon,  and  a  man 
and  a  boy  when  manure  is  the  load. 

1  know  but  three  farmers  who  ufe 
broad-wheel  waggons,  and  only  one  of 
them  to  the  greatefl:  advantage. 

Eight  horfes  are  always  allowed  to 
draw  them,  when  they  are  nearly 
o  aded. 

None  of  thefe  three  farmers  ever  fent- 
more  than  two  men  with  them,  who 
can  manage  the  eight  horfes  with 
.  nearly  the  fame  eafe  as  five  or  fix  in  a 
common  waggon  :  the  difference  in 
trouble  is  but  trifling.  As  to  th»  load, 
the  fuperiority  will  be  found  to  be  very 
great  in  favour  or  the  broad  wheels. 

But  I  fhould  premife,  that  when  a 
farmer  builds  one  of  thefe  waggons, 
he  fhould,  by  all  means,  remember  to 
have  very  flout  hanging-boards  to  fix 
occafionally  round  it,  projecting,  about 
fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  from  the 

T  buck, 
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buck,  over  the  wheels,  and  the  ends. 
When  a  waggon  is  built  of  a  proper 
ftrength,  with  plenty  of  irons,  thefe 
projecting  boards  enable  it  to  hold  an 
immenle  load. 

i  have  fecn  but  one  waggon,  in  a 
faimci  s  hands,  built  on  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  j  and  the  loads  it  conftantly  ear¬ 
ned  were  really  furprifing. 

Such  an  one  will  hold  two  hundred 
and  fifty  buihels  of  manure.  Let  us 
compare  the  laving  in  this  article. 

Between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
bufhels  in  a  common  waggon  coll  ele¬ 
ven  /hillings  and  fix-pence:  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
broad -wheel  waggon  is  as  follows : 

f *  s»  d 9 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  bufhels  of  ma- 

^  nure,  at  the  fame  price  as  the  other  -  o '  7  6 

Two  men  a  day 
Turnpike 

Two  bufhels  of  oats 
Chaff  and  hay 
life  of  the  herfes 


“02  O 
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From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that 
fifty  bufnels  of  manure  are  gained  by 
the  ufe  of  the  broad  wheels,  clear  pro¬ 
fit,  every  journey,  or  better  than  five 
{hillings,  according  to  the  colt  ot  it  the 
common  way. 

You  will  eafily  conceive  how  much 
this  muft  amount  to  in  a  year,  in  thofe 
farms  where  very  large  quantities  ate 
conftantly  brought.  The  farmer  I  men¬ 
tioned  takes  almoft  every  leifure  day  to 
bring  it,  and  has  frequently  two  wag¬ 
gons  at  the  work  at  the  fame  time,  lo- 
fing;  in  this  manner,  half  a  guinea  a 
day,  for  want  of  a  broad- wheel  wag¬ 
gon. 

In  eighty  loads,  twenty  pounds  are 
faved  clear ;  and  feveral  farmers  I  know 
take  con fider ably  above  an  hundred 
journeys  in  a  year. 

I  fhall  next  examine  the  faving  in  a 
load  of  wheat  or  bailey  carried  out  in 
a  broad-wheel  waggon. 

I  have  known  fuch  an  one  as  I  have 
deferibed  carry  eighty  coomb  of  corn 
at  a  time  ;  but  I  will  lay  the  load  at 
fixty  coomb.  The  expences  of  carrying 

T  2  out. 
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om  fixty  coomb  of  wheat,  or  other 
coin,  in  a  common  waggon,  are 

Two  men  two  days  each  journey  -  .  o  12  o 

Their  dllowance  for  expences  on  the 

road,  each  time  fix  (hillings  -  .  Q  rft  a 

1  hree  bufhels  of  oats  for  fix  horfes  each 

time,  two  coomb  one  bufhel,  at  fix 
millings,  is 

I  hree  fans  of  chaff  each  time,  at  four-  ° 
pence  per  fan 

One  hundred  of  hay  each  time,  at  two  ° 
millings  - 

Ufe  of  fix  horfes,  at  two  (hillings  and  fix-  ° 
pence  each  per  journey  .  2 


3  © 
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A  common  waggon  brings  a  chaldron  and 
halt  of  coals,  or  fifty-four  bufhels,  for 
wnicfi  the  farmers  receive  twelve  fhil- 
iings  per  chaldron  :  in  three  journevs 
this  is  four  chaldron  and  a  half  to  Be 
deduced  from  the  expences  - 


4  17  fe 


-  2  14 


Remains  total  expence  on  carrying  out 
fixty  coomb  of  corn  —  - 


-236 


The  expence  on  one  journey  of  a 
broad-wheel  waggon,  with  eight  her- 
feSj  will  be  as  follows ; 


T wo  men  two  days 
Th  cir  allowance 


/.  s.  d.t 
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Brought  over  o  10  o 
Four  bufhels  of  oats  -  -  -060 

Four  fans  of  chaff  -  -  -  -  o  1  4 

One  hundred  and  a  half  of  hay  (this  is 
more  than  the  proportion,  but  I  give 
the  narrow  wheels  fair  play  in  every 

article)  -  -  -  ~  "°3° 

Eight  horfes,  at  half  a  crown  each  -100 


204 


Back  carriage  of  four  chaldron  and  a 
half  of  coals,  or  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  bufhels,  at  twelve  (hillings 
per  chaldron  -  -  ~  -2140 

Expences  -  -  n  -204 

Profit  on  each  journey,  by  means  of 

back  carriage  -  -  -  -0138 


Whereas,  in  three  journeys  with  the 
common  waggon,  there  is  a  lofs  of  two 
pounds  three  fhillings  and  fix-pence, 
which  makes  two  pounds  feventeen 
fhillings  and  two-pence  profit  on  every 
journey  with  a  broad-wheel  waggon. 

An  important  article  this  in  a  large 
farm,  and  highly  worth  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  land 
enough  to  employ  eight  flout  hones. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  a  farmer  to  grow  an 
hunched  and  hfty  acres  ot  corn  in  a 
y  -u,  and  allow  eight  coomb  per  acre  ; 
110  llJb^  calculation,  it  he  is  one  that 
employs  himfelf  in  '  purchafing  and 
bringing  manure. 

hundred  and  fifty  acres,  at  eight 
coOii  b  per  acte,  are  twelve  hundred 
coomb,  or  iixty  journeys  with  a  nar¬ 
row-wheel  waggon  in  a  year,  which, 
.n  two  pounds  three  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  lofs  every  three  journeys,  amounts 

to  forty-three  pounds  ten' {hillings  per 
annum. 

Twelve  hundred  coomb  are  twenty 
jourmys  with  a  broad-wheel  waggon  ; 
and,  as  I  have  above  proved,  that  there 
L  two  pounds  feventeen  {hillings  and 
t-,  0,-pence  profit  by  every  journey,  the. 
Aciuy  amount  in  the  year  to  fifty  — 
{even  pounds  three  {hidings  and  four- 
pence,  or  above  the  price  of  one  of 

tiiefe  waggons,  in  a  fmgie  article  in  a 
{ingle  year. 

Many  are  the  farmers  which  grow 
an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  corn 
ujuu  J  have  fpecihed  -}  home,  doubtlefs, 

much 
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much  lefs ;  but  it  will  be  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  calculate  the  profit  on  any  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  it  will  prove  very  great,  in 
proportion,  in  all  farms  that  employ 

eight,  or  more  horfes. 

The  fame  vaft  fu  period  ty  will  be 

found  in  .every  article  of  employment 
to  which  thefe  waggons  can  be  put. 
They  will  carry  three  and  four  times 
the  quantity  of  a  common  waggon  of 
hay,  ftraw,  faggots,  planks,  or  other 
pieces  of  timber ;  and  in  each  article 
the  proportion  of  gain  by  their  ufe  will 
remain  the  fame. 

If  we  reckon  only  twenty  pounds  in 
a  year  laved  in  bringing  manure,  the 
clear  profit  on  that,  and  carrying  out 
corn,  amounts  to  leventy-feven  pounds 
three  (hillings  and  four-pence.  If  we 
calculate  the  faving  at  one  hundred 
pounds  for  every  article  of  work  in 
the  year,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  not 
be  above  the  truth,  dpecially  if  the 
farmer  (as  fome  few  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  do)  carts  plank,  and  pieces  of 
timber,  or  any  thing  elfe,  lor  hire* 

T  4  1  fhall 
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l  Hi  all  now  enquire  into  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  or  fome  objedions  which 
many  farmers,  I  have  converfed  with 

the  {ubjea>  have  Parted  againft  the 
ule  of  excellent  waggons.  ' 

They  fay  a  broad-wheel  waggon  is 
fo  huge  and  cumberfome  a  machine, 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  for  any  pur-- 

po;e  m  their  grounds,  no  where  but  in 
good  roads.  ‘  ■  • 

A  very  trivial  reafon  for  not  having 
tuctv,  in  rely  !  A  farmer  who  has  eight 
or  ten  horfes,  in  all  probability,  has 
three  waggons  •  many  that  I  know 
have  four,  without  renting  very  large 
farms.  Two  waggons,  with  narrow 
wneels,  are  absolutely  neceffary  for 
iicme  bufmefs,  and  in  many  farms 
tiuee,  in  lome  rour.  When  no  broad- 
wheel  waggon  is  kept,  they  are  built 
generally  very  Itrong  for  road- work, 

to  a  much  greater  price  than  would  be 

media)  y  if  they  were  ufed  only  at 
home,  heie  would  be  a  great  favinry 
m  having  the  common  waggons  lighter 

as  one  waggon  in  moll 

farms 
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farms  is  very  flout  for  road-bu(inefs5 
the  difference  would  be  no  confidera- 
ble  fum  between  that  and  a  broad- 
wheel  vvaggon. 

I  have  now  one  with  narrow  wheels, 
which  coft  me  twenty-feven  pounds  : 

I  can  build  one  with  broad  wheels  for 
fifty,  complete  in  every  refpeCt :  the 
extraordinary  expence,  therefore,  would 
be  on!  twenty -three  pounds.  But  to 
anfwer  ail  doubts,  I  will  fuppofe  the 
farmer  muft  keep  the  fame  number' of 
common  waggons,  and  the  whole  fifty 
pounds  expended  extraordinarily.  Let 
any  one  of  common  fenfe  judge  if 
fuch  a  purchafe  would  not  anfwer, 
were  the  twenty  pounds  per  annum , 
faved  in  bringing  manure,  the  only 
profit  arifing  from  it.  The  anfwer  is 
plain  and  evident.  How  much  more 
advantageous  is  it  then,  when  feventy 
or  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  the 
gain  by  having  one  ?  - 

I  have  heard  fome  other  objections 
made  to  their  ufe,  but  all  fo  extremely 
trifling,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  take  the 
trouble  of  anfwering  them. 

■  A 
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A  broad-wheel  waggon  will  go  in 
any  quarter-road,  and  to  mod  towns 
in  England,  of  any  confideration,  even 
where  there  are  no  turnpikes,  roads 
good  enough  for  thefe  carriages,  lead. 
But  in  the  country,  cf  which  I  more 
particularly  fpeak,  viz.  Suffolk,  exceed- 
ing  good  roads  are  every  where  met 
with,  and  in  molt  places  better  for 
quarter  carriages  than  narrow-wheel 
waggons. 

Load  eight  horfes  in  a  broad-wheel 
waggon  with  three  times  the  weight 
which  four  horfes  will  carry  in  a  com¬ 
mon  carriage  on  our  turnpikes,  and 
they  will  perform  their  journey  with 

tar  more  eafe  to  themfelves  than  the 

*  > 

others ;  and  in  other  roads,  where  a 
narrow- wheel  waggon  is  jolted,  and 
almoft  racked  to  pieces  in  deep  ruts, 
a  broad-wheel  waggon  will  carry,  with 
eafe  to  the  horfes,  and  not  half  the 
tear  of  irons,  &c.  three  times  the 
weight  which  fix  horfes  can  draw  in 
one  with  narrow  wheels. 

The  breadth  of  the  wheels  gives  a 
fteadinefs  to  the  whole  machine,  and 

enable? 
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enables  it  to  roll  along  without  thofe 
violent  jolts  which  fo  greatly  encreafe 
the  fatigue  of  drawing  narrow  wheels } 
and  their  not  cutting  into  the  ground 
fuch  deep  ruts,  mu  Pc  indubitably  cafe 
the  draught  to  a  great  degree. 


Reafons 
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Reafons  why  Farming  fi  often  proves  un¬ 
profitable. 

WHEN  I  began  farming,  I  was 
warned  from  expecting  profit, 
by  two  different  fets  of  people  3  Firft, 
by  gentlemen,  who  allured  me  nothing 
was  to  be  made  by  it,  but  much,  pro¬ 
bably,  would  be  loft,  if  I  had  rent  to 
pay ;  fince  few,  who  even  farmed  their 
own  land,  could  do  more  than  make 
tneir  rents,  and  keep  their  horfes,  by 
their  farms.- — Secondly,  the  farmers, 
who  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  what 
they  call  gentlemen  farmers,  and  are 
fare  to  laugh  very  wifely  at  thofe  who 
pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  treated  my  idea  of  attempting 
it  without  lofing  money,  as  ridiculous.  ' 

^  No  great  encouragement  this  to  be¬ 
gin  3  but  my  inclination  to  a  country 
life,  and  my  averlion  to  the  mere  idle 
enjoyment  of  it,  overcame  thefe  pru¬ 
dential  cautions;  and  1  engaged  in 
farming,  with  the  expe&ation  of,  at 

leaft. 
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leaft,  lofing  nothing  by  it.  An  indolent 
practice  of  bufinefs  was  not  my  fcheme : 
thofe  who  would  purfue  farming  to 
advantage,  fhould  adopt  the  fentiment 
of  Statius  : 

• —  •  Steriles  tranfmijimus  annos , 

Hac  cevi  mihi  prima  dies ,  hcec  limina  vita. 

Whenever  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry 
is  followed  with  attention  and  induftry, 
I  am  very  well  convinced  it  will  prove 
profitable,  barring  particular  excep¬ 
tions  :  but  there  is  fcarce  any  purTuit 
in  which  more  money  may  be  loft, 
through  ignorance  or  negligence: 

The  rent  of  a  farm  is  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  article,  though  not  in  this  country 
fo  often  the  caufe  of  a  want  of  profit, 
as  commonly  imagined. 

In  fome  parts  of  England ,  I  know 
the  rents  are  fcrewed  fo  high,  that  the 
tenants  are  little  better  fituated  than 
day-labourers  :  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  in  Suffolk ;  rent  does  not  bear  fo 
hard  on  the  farmer  as  his  Handing 
sxpences. 
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Men  of  tolerable  experience,  who 
have  feen  any  parcel  of  land  at  diffe¬ 
rent  feafons  of  the  year,  will  judge 
pretty  exactly  what  rent  it  is  worth ; 
and,  except  in  very  little  farms,  the 
property  of  people  in  low  circum- 
flances,  I  know  but  few  inflances  of  a 
want  of  iuccefs,  owing  merely  to  the 
rent. 

The  reafon  is  frequently  thrown  on 
it :  but  a  near  examination  generally 
diicovers  fome  bad  management,  or 
accidental  circumftances,  to  which  a 
failure  may  be  attributed,  as  well  as  a 
high  rent :  however,  fome  exceptions 
there  mull  be  to  the  belt-founded  af- 
fertions. 

The  flocking  a  farm  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  requires  as  much 
judgment  and  forefight  as  any  other 
point  in  husbandry. 

The  bad  iuccefs  of  great  numbers  is 
owing  to  their  not  having  a  fufficient 
fum  of  money  to  begin  with,  which 
inevitably  involves  them  in  difficulties, 
and  reduces  their  profit  on  every  arti- 
5  cle 


cle  of  their  produce.  Their  farms  arc 
under-flocked  ;  they  fell  at  a  conflant 
difadvantage  j  their  fields  are  not  half 
cultivated }  and  in  a  fhort  feries  of 
years,  unlefs  fome  lucky  hit  fets  them 
up,  they  grow  poor,  in  fpite  of  all 
poffible  induftry,  judgment,  and  ap¬ 
plication. 

Even  a  low  and  eafy  rent  will  fel- 
dom  remedy  the  want  of  money  at  fet- 
ting  out. 

The  want  of  judgment,  in  propor¬ 
tioning  the  quantity  of  each  particular 
kind  of  flock  to  the  quantity  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  lands  of  a  farm,  is  alfo  at¬ 
tended  with  great  lofs. 

Forinflancej  if  a  farm  requires  four 
horfes,  or  two  ploughs,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  keeps  only  three,  or  a  plough  and 
a  harrow,  his  fields  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  cultivated,  even  according  to 

cultu  re,  common  among 
farmers ;  and,  of  courfe,  in  a  few  years 
ins  lands  muft  be  in  very  bad  order,  to 
his  great  annual  lofs. 

On  the  contrary,  to  overflock  him- 
c!:  with  horfes,  is  to  keep  what  will 

inevitably 
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inevitably  eat  him  out  of  houfe  and 

home :  the  expenees  attending  them 
are  very  great,  and  if  they  are  not 
kept  condantly  at  work,  their  owner 
mud  necedarily  lofe  by  them.  But  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  explain  myfelf 
more  particularly  on  this  head. 

I  am  fpeaking  at  prefent  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  farmers,  fome  of  whom  over- 
dock  themfelves  with  horfes,  without 
giving  their  lands  extraordinary  dir- 
rings  on  that  account.  If  a  farm, 
which  commonly  requires  three  horfes, 
has  four  kept,  and  is  confequently 
ploughed  and  harrowed  proportion- 
ably  more,  the  farmer  will  be  no  lofer 
by  his  fourth  horfe ;  but  the  cafe  is 
very  different  when  he  is  kept  without 
being  worked  to  the  bed  advantage  of 
the  farm. 

It  is  not  to  be  at  once  perceived  how 
much  is  lod  by  not  having  the  number 
of  horfes  proportioned  to  the  land  j 
nor  can  this  always  be  done. 

A  farmer  may  find  it  neceffary  to 
keep  four  horfes,  and  when  he  has  got 
them,  it  is  a  chance  but  he  could  per¬ 
fectly 
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fe£fly  well  manage  feveral  fields  more 
with  them  j  and  when  a  man  has  an 
opportunity  of  hiring  additional,  fields,  _ 
then  fhould  his  judgment  come  into 
play,  to  take  no  more  than  his  old 
flock  will  manage  to  advantage,  unlefs 
he  has  a  fum  of  money  ready  to  make 
an  addition  to  it. 

The  fame  ill  confequences  attend 
either  over  or  under-flocking  a  farm 
with  all  other  cattle :  and  it  would  be 
to  the  farmer’s  advantage  was  he  al¬ 
ways  to  remember,  that  three  beafts, 
of  any  kind,  well  fed,  pay  better  than 
four  without  their  bellies  full.  On  the 
contrary,  not  to  keep  the  flock  necef- 
fary,  is  to  fubmit  to  a  conftant  lofs: 
Both  thefe  forts  of  condudt  are  fre¬ 
quently  followed,  to  the  great  unpro- 
fitablenefs  of  farming. 

The  proportion  of  the  pafture  and 
arable  lands  of  a  farm  is  of  great  con- 
fequence  towards  the  occupier’s  making 
a  profit  of  his  bufinefs. 

I  have  already  fhewn  how  much 
more  advantageous  the  former  are  than 

U  the 
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the  latter ;  neverthelefs  many  farms 
liave  fcarcely  any  grafs,  and  others 
none  at  all :  the  contrary  fault,  of 
having  too  much,  never  came  yet  within 
my  obfervation. 

The  unprofitable  practice  of  plough¬ 
ing  up  paftures,  and  not  laying  them 
down  again,  which  is  fo  univerfal  in 
this  country  among  farmers,  whenever 
their  landlords  will  allow  it,  tends  per¬ 
petually  to  impoverifh  them.  They  are 
all  to  a  man,  mad  after  ploughed  lands, 
and  would  willingly  break  up  every 
acre  of  grafs  in  their  farms. 

So  general  an  opinion  among  them 
would  make  one  think  the  practice 
really  profitable ;  but  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pears  beyond  all  contradiction  to  be 
the  truth  ;  I  mean,  according  to  the 
culture  at  prefent  purfued  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Two  thirds  of  the  land  of  a  farm  in 
a  rich  country  (hould  be  grafs ;  and  a 
little  one  had  better  all  be  fo.  The 
vaft  expences  of  the  plough,  without 
doubt,  keep  many  farmers  poor,  who, 

if 
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if  their  farms  were  grafs,  would  not 
run  half  the  hazard,  and  enjoy  a  much 
better  income. 

Particular  points  of  bad  management, 
for  want  of  fenfe  or  knowledge,  through 
flovenlinefs,  idlenefs,  or  other  obftruc- 
tions  to  any  profitable  hufbandry,  are 
not  what  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  here,  fince 
they  are  fo  very  various,  and  fo  totally 
ruinous,  that  no  reafoning  can  be  con- 
clufive,  unlefs  all  fuch  exceptions  are 
made. 

The  improper  quantity  of  land  in  a 
farm  is  often  againft  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
fit. 

Very  large  trafls,  of  two  or  three 
thoufand  acres,  which  are  common  in 
Norfolk ,  are  too  extenfive  for  one  farm* 
It  is  impoflible  for  one  man  to  cultivate 
fuch  a  quantity  of  land  well :  much  of 
it  muft  be  neglected,  and  but  little 
perfectly  managed. 

Great  profit  indeed  arifes  from  moft 
of  thefe  farms ;  but  they  take  a  very 
large  fum  of  money  to  flock  and  ma¬ 
nage  them  properly. 

U  2 
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Very  fmall  ones,  unlefs  the  farmer 
does  the  whole  bufinefs  himfelf,  are 
equally  liable  to  objection.  The  me¬ 
dium,  which  is  ever,  in  proportion, 
the  moft  profitable,  is  that  quantity  of 
land  which  will  admit  of  being  flocked 
and  farmed  without  the  want  of  either 
any  addition  or  diminution.  What  I 
mean  is  this : 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  farm  to  confifl  of 
Jeventy  acres  of  land,  twenty  of  them 
grafs,  and  the  reft  arable,  in  a  rich 
country,  the  land  from  ten  to  fixteen 
and  feventeen  fhillings  per  acre  the 
occupier  muft  keep  one  fervant,  and  if 
he  does  not  work  hard  himfelf,  one 
labourer  all  the  year,  befides  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  help  at  bufy  times. 

I  know  there  are  many  flovenly  men, 
who  cultivate  (if  their  management 
deferves  that  name)  fuch  farms  with 
fewer  hands  than  I  have  mentioned  ; 
but  their  conduct  can  be  no  rule  to 
good  farmers.  Four  horfes  are  alfo 
necefiary  for  fuch  a  farm. 

Now,  for  the  fame  Handing  expences 
of  fervants  wages,  horfes,  &c.  the  fame 
5  number 
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number  of  ploughs,  harrows,  tumbrils, 
waggons,  &c.  &c.  one  hundred  acres, 
or  better,  might  be  farmed  with  the 
fame  proportional  protit :  in  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  tenant  of  feventy  acres 
lofes  confiderably  for  want  of  thirty  or 
forty  more.  Indeed  we  feldom  meet 
with  a  farm  nicely  proportioned  to  the 

ftock  on  it. 

There  are  many  very  evident  reafons 
why  farming  thould  prove  unprofitable 
to  °-entlemen  who  undertake  to  culth- 
yate  a  part  of  their  eftates,  whether  for 
their  amufement  or  convenience,  or, 
generally  fpeakmg,  even  for  piofit. 

A  very  fine  Norfolk  farm,  of  a  laige 
extent  of  country,  the  rent  exceeding 
low,  and  a  gentleman  willing  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  marling,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
there  is  no  fear  of  confiderable  profit, 
even  without  perpetual  attention  :  but 
in  common  farms,  in  rich  countiies3 
no  profit  can  arife  to  any  gentleman 
that  does  not  give  the  bufinefs  conftant 
attention,  and  defcend  to  minutia ; 
which  may  be  too  difagreeable  for  him 
to  fubmit  to. 

U  3  What 
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What  I  mean  by  profit,  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  the  lent  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  tenant  without  trouble,  and 
without,  hazard,  but  that  additional 
lum  which  is  the  farmer’s  profit  after 
his  rent  and  all  expences  are  paid. 
This,  is  fcarcely  ever  made  by  gentle¬ 
men,  who  farm  either  for  convenience 
or  amufementj  and,  excepting  grafs 
grounds,  I  am  perfuaded  theylofe  con- 
fiderably  by  keeping  land  in  their  hands. 
The  plea  of  growing  enough  for  fa¬ 
mily  ufe  of  wheat,  oats,  &c,  is  a  mi- 
ltaken  one  5  they  had  better  byfarbuv 

eveiy  article,  than  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  plough. 

When  I  am  told  that  farming  an- 
fvveis  to  gentlemen,  who  I  know  do 
not  give  the  farmers  attention  to  the 
bufinefs,  I  never  believe  it,  or,  at  leaf!, 
am  perfuaded  that  no  regular  accounts 
are  kept.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 

produce  feme  good  reafons  for  this  in¬ 
credulity. 

:t  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the 
-arms  which  gentlemen  keep  in  their 
o  wn  hands  are  feldom  above  fifty,  fix- 

T: 
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tv,  feventy,  or  an  hundred  a  year,  and 

not  often  fo  much.  It  is  no  eafy  ma  ¬ 
ter  for  a  farmer,  with  induftry,  fobri 
ty,  and  application,  to  make  above  a 
rent  profit  in  fuch  a  farm  ;  and  be- 
lieve  but  feldom  fo  muon.  T  his  is 
with  every  advantage  of  wnderftanding 
his  bufmefs,  applying  clofe  to  it,  and 
doing  feme  work  (if  his  farm  is  fma  1, 
a  great  deal)  himfelf :  how  unln.ely 
is  ft  therefore  that  a  gentleman,  who 
may  probably  want  thefe  advantages, 
fhould  make  near  that  profit,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  any  at  all !  .  f 

In  the  firft  place,  a  principal  part  ot 
his  bufmefs,  his  buying  and  felling,  is 
tranfa&ed  by  his  bailiff,  or  head  ier- 
vant,  who  muff  be  paid  for  his  tiou- 
ble.  He  may  be  lucky  enough  to  meet 
with  an  honeft  one;  but  I  would  ne¬ 
ver  advife  any  one  to  let  the  profit  of 
his  farming  depend  on  the  honefty  ot 
other  people.  Sufpicion,  to  the  open 
generous  mind,  is  irkfome  and  giating . 
but  the  farmer  fhould  fet  out  with  the 

maxim  of  Defcartes— to  doubt  of  his 
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very  exiftence,  and  fuppofe  every  man 
a  knave  till  he  finds  him  honeff. 

But  there  are  many  inconveniences, 
Glides  thefe,  in  truffing  to  bailiffs. 

The  gentleman  we  muff,  certainly 
fuppofe  to  be  ignorant  of  farming ; 
2nd  he  is  then,  of  courfe,  in  danger 
having  an  ignorant  fervant,  without 
the  ^bility  of  dete&ing  him.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fingle  expence  of  a  bailiff,  or 
a  head  fervant,  which  are  much  the 
fame,  is  too  great  to  be  kept  conftantly 
■for  a  fin  a  II  farm ;  and  in  their  abfence 
the  gentleman  muff  depend  on  himfelf. 

This  is  palpably  no  dependance  at 
all;  for  can  it  be  expended  that  he  wifi 
forego  his  diverfions,  his  excurfions  of 
pleafure,  the  company  of  his  friends, 
the  joys  of  fociety,  to  attend  his  farm  l 
I  could  almoft  as  foon  believe,  that  his 
wife  would  renounce  an  opera  or  a 
ball  fot  the  pleafure  of  dancing  at¬ 
tendance  on  her  butter  and  cheefe  ip 
the  dairy.  The  rural  joys  of  romance 
are  pretty  much  out  of  date  now; 
and,  alas  1  there  is  great  difference  be¬ 
tween 

*  V  s 
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tween  the  employment  of  a  farmer’s 
wife  in  England,  and  keeping  fheep  on 
the  plains  of  Arcadia, 

To  return  : 

There  are,  even  in  a  final!  farm,  a 
thousand  objects  which  require  ccn- 
ftant  attendance. 

£  ...  ..  f 

Cattle  of  no  kind  will  thrive  but  in 
the  matter's  eye :  every  variation  of  the 
feafon  to  be  remarked  ;  the  lucky  mo¬ 
ment  for  ploughing,  harrowing,  fow- 
ing,  reaping,  &c.  to  be  caught,  and 
ufed  with  diligence  and  forefight; 
fences  for  ever  to  be  attended  to ;  and, 
in  fhort,  a  million  of  other  things, 
which  require  conftant  thought  and 
endlefs  application. 

That  fingle  article,  the  employment 
of  labourers,  will  alone  run  away  with 
the  profit  of  the  whole  farm. 

When  thefe  points  are  confidered 
with  ever  fo  little  attention,  finely  the 
opinion  I  have  adopted  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  unreafonable.  The  advantages  of 
the  farmer  over  the  gentleman  will  be 
feen  evidently,  not  enjoyed,  indeed, 
without  fome  defert ;  for  few  of  the 

latter, 
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latter,  I  apprehend,  can  addrefs  their 
countrymen  in  the  words  of  Creftms : 
Nec  pojjum  vobis  oft  aider  c,  aut  in  forum 
adducere ,  lucubrationes  meas,  vigilias,  et 


fudores. 

But  furely  it  appears  plainly,  from 
what  I  have  faid,  that  the  unprofitable- 
nefs  of  farming  is  fcarcely  ever  owing 
to  the  art  itfelf,  but  the  miftakes  of 
thofe  who  pra<5tife  it. 

As  I  have  been  fo  particular  in  di- 
ftinguifhing  feveral  points  by  which  the 
followers  of  it  lofe,  I  fhall  now  trefpafs 


a  little  longer  on  the  reader’s  patience, 
and  give  my  fentiments  on  the  cuftom 
of  gentlemens  farming,  in  other  le— 
fpedts  than  that  of  proht,  to  thofe  who 
are  not  folicitous  about  it,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  to  thofe  whofe  fortunes  will 
not  allow  an  indifference  to  fuch  a 

point. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  gentleman 

to  live  in  the  country  without  finding 

many  inconveniences  in  not  keeping  a 

team  of  farming  horfes,  with  waggons, 

carts,  &c.  and  other  implements  uied 

;n  the  bufmefs  of  hufbandry.  While 

profit 
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profit  is  not  confidered,  there  will  flow 
a  multitude  of  agreeable  circumftances 
from  farming,  which  will  have  fome  re¬ 
lation  to  almoft  every  particular  of  a 
country  life. 

In  refpe£l  of  entertainment,  what 
more  rational,  or  more  amufing,  than 
country  bufinefs,  without  the  anxiety 
of  caring  for  profit !  The  public  good 
calls  loudly  to  all  gentlemen  to  keep 
fome  land  in  their  hands,  that  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  made,  and  modes  of 
agriculture  purfued,  different  from  the 
practice  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  farmers,  at  leafc,  to  fee  that  their 
own  cuftoms  are  not  the  only  good 
ones,  and  that  there  are  improvements 
to  be  made  even  on  their  praflice. 

All  the  improvements  and  new  in¬ 
ventions  in  agriculture  come  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  fcarcely  one,  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  is  known  to  have  been  difcovered 
by  farmers. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  I  think 
it  is  natural  enough ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  a  ftrong  reafon  for  gentle¬ 
men's  farming,  whether  they  make  pro¬ 
fit 
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fit  by  it  or  not.  The  expenfive  ufe  of 
manures,  and  introducing  a  garden 
culture  into  the  field  hufbandry,  were 
the  effedts,  among  a  hundred  other  in- 
ftances,  of  gentlemen’s  farming. 

But  if  the  public  good  was  not  to  be 
confidered,  yet  the  mere  amufement  of 
farming,  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who  has  the  leaft  tafte  for  country  bu- 
finefs,  mull  plead  warmly  for  its  prac¬ 
tice.  Such  farmers  foon  make  a  gar¬ 
den  of  their  eftates,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  improve  the  value  of  them. 

What  can  be  more  amufing  than  ex-? 
perimental  agriculture  ?  trying  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  new-difcovered  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  all  the  modes  of  raifing  the 
old  ones;  bringing  the  earth  tc>  the 
fined;  pitch  of  fertility,  and  growing 
plants  infinitely  more  vigorous  and 
beautiful  than  any  in  the  common  til¬ 
lage  ;  ufing  the  variety  of  new  machines 
perpetually  invented,  and  obferving 
their  effedts ;  and  in  a  fmall  extent  of 
ground,  feeing  the  growth  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  vegetables,  unknown  in 
the  common  practice ;  perpetually  en¬ 
joying 
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joying  the  neatnefs  of  hufbandry,  that 
fimplex  munditiis  of  farming  which 
gives  the  moft  beautiful  colouring  to 
every  object  around,  and  pleafes  the 
refined  imagination  with  the  enchant¬ 


ing  profpeft  of  all  the  elegance  of  na 
ture. 


Thofe  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes, 
who,  if  they  pra£tife  any  thing  of  farm¬ 
ing,  find  it  neceffary  not  to  be  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  profit,  have  many,  points  to 
confider. 

Such  an  one  fhould  remember,  al¬ 
though  a  farm  will  afford  amufement, 
it  will  not  yield  profit  without  appli¬ 
cation.  A  conftant  attention  to  every 
article  is  highly  neceffary.  He  fhould 
keep  the  exa&eft  accounts,  and  make 
memorandums  of  what  knowledge  he 
can  pick  up.  For  a  few  years  he  muff 
employ  a  bailiff  j  and  he  will  find  that 
every  day  and  hour  will  encreafe  his 
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if  he  does  not  begin  with  little  patches 
of  ground,  to  gain  fome  experience* 
before  he  ventures  on  a  whole  field; 
All  the  work  that  is  poffible,  he  mull 
put  out  to  his  workmen  by  the  piece  * 
if  he  employs  many  by  the  day,  I  af- 
fert  it  is  impoflible  to  make  any  thing 
of  farming.  Let  him,  when  he  begins* 
apply  a  fufficient  fum  of  money  for 
that  purpofe  j  for  he  will  find  it  a 
more  expenfive  bufinefs  than  he  may 
imagine.  I  repeat  it,  if  he  does  not 
keep  regular  accounts,  he  will  certainly 
be  a  lofer. 

If  he  has  his  choice,  he  fhould  not 
think  of  farming  lefs  than  an  hundred 
a  year,  in  a  rich  country. 
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Of  the  Vfefulnefs  of  acquiring  a  Knowledge 
of  Foreign  Practices  in  Hujbandry, 

• with  fome  Hints  toward  attaining  and 
propagating  that  Knowledge  ;  particu¬ 
larly  recommended  to  the  Notice  of  the 
Society  inftituted  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures ,  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

Agriculture,  i  believe,  is 

carried  to  greater  perfection  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe ;  neverthelefs,  we  are  certainly 
very  far  removed  from  that  point  of 
perfection  to  which  we  might  arrive : 
nor  is  this  kingdom  in  general,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  near  fo  thoroughly  cultivated 
as  the  empire  of  China,  if  we  may  at 
all  credit  the  belt  accounts  we  have  of 
that  region. 

J  I  conceive  that  fcarcely  half  the  king¬ 
dom  is  at  prefent  in  an  aCtual  Rate  of 
cultivation  :  mountainous  and  fenny 
tracks,  downs,  heaths,  moors,  &c.  form 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  land,  which 
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few,  I  believe,  will  think  abfolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  culture. 

Agriculture,  in  the  fineft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  is  not  known  fo  perfectly  as 
to  render  the  clofeft  attention  to  im¬ 
provement  needlefs  or  unprofitable.  If 
an  exadt  regifter  had  been  kept,  for  a 
century  paft,  of  any  tradt  of  land,  or 
farms,  difplaying  the  produce  of  every 
kind,  we  fhould  find  it  in  an  uniform 

c  -  ♦  » 

progreffion  of  encreafe.  The  belt  au¬ 
thorities  which  curious  men  have  been 

r  ' 

able  to  confult,  difcover  the  encreafe  of 

v 

our  growth  of  corn,,  which  is  a  palpa¬ 
ble  demonft ration  of  an  improving 
hulbandry  :  and  the  experience  of  ma¬ 
ny  thoufand  intelligent  men  will  (hew 
us,  that  we  are  yet  very  far  from  that 
perfedtion  which  we  ought  to  ftrive  to 
reach. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
fpreading  a  general  knowledge  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  make  known  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  reft,  than  a  general 
receptacle  of  farming  intelligence,  pub- 
lifhed  frequently. 


But 
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But  there  yet  remains  a  large  and 
important  fource  of  knowledge  in  this 
branch,  which  it  is  impoffible  fuch  a 
work  fhould  near  comprehend. 

I  fancy  there  are  few  reflecting  men 
who  will  aflert,  that  all  improvement 
can  come  only  from  ourfelves,  and  that 
various  points  of  knowledge  in  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  be  gained  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  foreigners. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  may  be 
in  a  far  more  flourifliing  ftate  in  this 
kingdom  than  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  i  but  we  ought  not  from  thence 
to  conclude,  that  other  nations,  who 
have  not  the  peculiar  bleffings  of  li¬ 
berty  and  fituation  which  we  poflefs, 
cannot  make  great  and  ftriking  difco- 
veries  in  agriculture,  however  poorly 
they  may  contribute  to  their  general 
good. 

It  is  not  our  fuperior  fagacity  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  poflef- 
lion  of  fo  happy  a  ftate  of  tillage  j  it  is 
to  that  admirable  fpecies  of  liberty, 
which  gives  us  a  being  fcarce  known 
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in  any  part  of  Europe,  the  fubftantial 

hulbandman. 

However  fuperior  we  may  be  in  this 
re  I  pert  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  we  ought 
to  remark,  with  attention,  the  innume¬ 
rable  methods  of  hufbandry  prartifed 
by  the  reft  of  the  world,  compare  them 
with  our  own,  make  experiments  of 
their  reipeclive  merits,  and,  without 
prejudice,  adopt  all  that  are  good. 

Let  us  make  fober  and  rational  ex¬ 
periment  the  foundation  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  let  us  determine  to  admit 
every  method  that  experiment  proves 
to  be  better  than  our  own. 

It  this  is  really  the  fenftble  manner 
of  proceeding,  our  bufinefs  is  to  ren¬ 
der  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  foreign  countries  down  to  the 
minuteft  particulars.  But  where  is  this 
knowledge  to  be  gained  ?  The  nobility 
and  men  of  large  fortune  travel,  but 
no  farmers ;  and  unfortunately  thofe 
who  have  this  peculiar  and  ftriking  ad¬ 
vantage,  this  noble  opportunity  of  be¬ 
nefiting  themfelves  and  their  country, 
4  feldom 
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fcldom  enquire,  or  even  think,  about 
agriculture. 

The  age  at  which  our  Britijlo  youth 
travel,  is  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to 
the  poffibility  of  their  country  being 
the  better  for  it.  If  any  one  in  a  more 
mature  age  undertakes  the  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope ,  how  few  give  any  material  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  variety  of 
land  they  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  !  If 
a  traveller  has  the  parts  and  abilities 
neceflary  for  fuch  obfervation,  fewer 
ftill  have  that  degree  of  knowledge  in 
farming  which  is  neceiTary  to  fee  the 
advantages  of  any  pradlice,  and  the 
points  in  which  it  promites  to  be  fer- 
viceable  at  home. 

It  mufi:  be  expected,  that  thofe  who 
travel  fhould  confult  the  common  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  from  that  part  of 
education  :  a  general  and  polite  ac¬ 
quaintance  With  the  knowledge  of  the 
times  is  reafonable  j  and  a  man  of  lite¬ 
rature,  tafte,  and  fentiment,  meets  with 
fo  much  to  catch  his  attention,  and 
pleafe  his  imagination,  in  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  literati.,  and  the  ftudy  of 
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that  profufion  of  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts,  fo  common  abroad,  that  it  i3 
not  to  be  expedted  he  will  attend  much 
to  agriculture. 

It  mufl:  not  be  thought  that  a  plough 
will  come  in  competition  with  the  glow¬ 
ing  tints  of  a  Correggio  j  or  the  breed  of 
a  cow,  or  a  flieep,  interrupt  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  delicacy  raifed  by  the 
view  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. — Travel¬ 
lers  muft  facrifice  to  the  Graces. — 
Happy  for  their  country  if  they  would 
give  fome  little  attention  to  public 
utility ! 

It  is  to  me  furprifing,  that  among 
the  men  of  fenfe  and  reflection  who 
have  travelled,  and  publifhed  their  re¬ 
marks,  fo  few  have  thought  agricul¬ 
ture  worthy  their  obfervation.  Build¬ 
ings,  paintings,  Aaiues,  relicks,  and 
curiofities  have  been  recorded,  critici- 
fed,  and  copied  without  end.  Of  all 
the  journals  of  travels  I  have  read, 
l'carce  one  gives  any  idea  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture,  and  the  methods  of  prac¬ 
tice  followed  in  the  countries  it  de- 
fcribes. 

But 
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But  the  complete  knowledge  of  fo¬ 
reign  agriculture,  which  I  could  wifli 
was  poffeffed  at  lead  by  one  of  my 
countrymen,  and  publifhed  for  gene¬ 
ral  advantage,  is  not  to  be  acquiied 
by  our  young  nobility  and  gentry  while 
they  travel  on  the  plan  at  piefent  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted ;  nor  is  it  to  be  met 
with  in  any  book  of  travels  hitherto 


publifhed. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  proper  perfon  to 
undertake  the  tour  of  Europe,  01  a 
part  of  it,  merely  to  render  himfelf 
perfedtly  acquainted  with  every  parti¬ 
cular,  the  lead  worthy  of  obfervation, 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  of  every 
country  through  which  he  paffes.  Such 
a  perfon,  however  he  might  cafually 
amufe  himfelf  in  a  city,  ought  to  deem 
the  country  the  fcene  of  his  travels,  and 
every  where  take  up  his  abode  in  a  vil¬ 
lage.  He  fhould,  in  general,  avoid  the 
roads  purfued  by  travellers,  and  take 
his  route  through  provinces  where  fo¬ 
reigners  feldom  appear.  He  fhould  be 
very  flow  in  his  motions,  relidmg  fome 
time  in  any  place  where  he  finds  mat- 
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ter  for  obfervation.  If  any  thing  ftrik- 
ing  occurs  in  the  practice  before  him” 
he  fhouid  attend  the  culture  of  the 
lands,  the  fowing  and  harveft  ;  and 
manage  his  route  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  this  plan  may  not  occafion  an  un- 
neceffary  refidence,  nor  a  needlefs  di- 
ftant  removal  from  one  place  to  an- 
othei.  Ihe  foil  fhouid  always  be  an 
obf-ct  of  his  attention,  in  every  variety, 
and  the  grain,  or  grafs,  which  feems 
beft  to  Imt  it.  He  fhouid  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  every  machine  and  implement 
of  hufbandry  tnat  differs  from  thofe  of 
his  own  country,  and  obferve  particu¬ 
larly  the  refpedlive  methods  of  work- 
mg  them,  He  fhouid  procure  feed  of 
corn  and  grafs,  and  fome  of  the  breed 
of  remarkable  cattle,  fending  them  to 
England ,  with  directions  on  what  land 
to  be  fown,  and  on  what  grafs  to  be 
fed.  In  fome  countries  this  may  be 
prohibited,  but  it  is  allowed  in  many : 
in  a  word,  the  whole  ceconomy  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  every  province  fhouid  be  ob- 
fei  ved  and  minuted  $  the  manner  in 
which  lands  are  rented,  the  covenants, 

the 
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the  method  of  cultivating  them  where 
the  landlord  farms,  and  all  upon  his 
eftates  are  either  his  fervants  or  his 
flaves.  It  would  not  be  amifs  to  re¬ 
mark  alio  the  methods  of  making  and 
repairing  the  roads  in  ffloft  countries  ; 
all  the  effects  of  the  law's  and  police  re- 
{peeling  the  poor ;  not  to  ftudy  them 
in  books,  but  to  view  their  erFedls 
among  the  very  people  concerned.  Some 
hints  might  poffibly  be  caught,  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Britifh  legiflature 
itfelf. 

On  fuch  a  plan,  I  fhould  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  take  the  route  of  Holland, 
Flanders ,  French  Flanders ,  Lorraine ,  and 
the  provinces  adjoining  ;  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Frenche  Compte,  Lyonois ,  and 
then  a-crofs  to  Normandy,  Britanny , 
Orleanois,  and  Anjou ;  the  marquis  of 
Jourbillys  admirable  Ejfay  fur  la  De~ 
jrichements  opens  a  fine  field  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  this  province.  All  his  noble 
improvements  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
the  mold  attentive  eye  :  the  prefent 
condition  of  his  eftate  compared  with 
the  unimproved  neighbourhood,  and 
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minute  obfervations  made  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  every  meafure  he  took.  To  take 
a  furvey  of  his  territory,  with  his  Ef- 
fay  in  one’s  hand,  mull  be  an  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  higheft  degree,  as  well 
as  nobly  inftruCtive.  From  Anjou  the 
tour  fhould  continue  through  Guienne , 
Languedoc ,  Provence ,  Dauphine,  Gaf- 
ccny ;  then  to  enter  Spain,  and  travel 
towards  Galicia,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
more  induftrious  than  mod  Spaniards, 
and  return  to  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
the  latter  province  being  the  garden  of 
Spain ,  and  the  natural  productions 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  farming- 
traveller. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Merce  of  Bath,  who 
ferved  in  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough  and  lord  Gallway,  and  who  has 
refided  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  declare, 
that  Valencia  was  the  fin  eft  country  he 
ever  beheld,  and  the  moft  plentiful  one 
to  forage  in ;  that  it  abounds  with  vaft 
quantities  of  fweet  nourifhing  grafs, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
feet ;  befides  other  fpecies  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Thofe  who  objeCt  the 

great 
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great  difference  of  climate  between 
'England  and  Spain,  fliould  remember 
that  many  of  our  fruits  and  moft  ufe- 
ful  plants  are  the  natural  inhabitants 
of  much  warmer  countries ;  and  that 
lucern  is  traced  even  to  the  hotteft 
climes  of  Afia. 

The  reft  of  Spain  might  be  omitted. 

I  would  not  be  underftood,  however, 
to  imply  that  it  contains  nothing  worth 
obfervation.  Not  a  country  can  be 
named  but  fomething  ufeful  might  be 
learned  in  it  by  a  traveller,  who  made 
fuch  a  fcheme  as  I  fketch  his  bufinefs. 

Returning  through  France-,  the  Alps, 
Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  fhould  next  en¬ 
gage  his  attention.  The  latter  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  informed,  will  prefent  to  an 
attentive  traveller  many  particulars  in 
agriculture,  and  the  breeding  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cattle,  well  worth  a  mi¬ 
nute  obfervation.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  fhould  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  reafons  difcovered 
why  the  common  hufbandry  is  fo  mi- 
ferable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of 

England, 
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England,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  writings  of  M.  de  Chateau- - 
vieux.  The  ftate  of  the  new  hufban- 
riry  fhould  be  remarked,  and  the  whole 
management  and  profit,  as  feme  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  were  employed  in  it. 
Tilt  principal  teintones  m  Low  hardy 
fhould  next  be  vifited  j  the  praaice  of 
plowing  with  buffalo’s  examined  ;  and 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the 
exceffive  long  Italian  ploughs  minuted. 
The  fouthern  parts  of  Italy  fhould  next 
be  taken,  and  remarks  made  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ffate  of  agriculture  in  Lufcany , 
and  the  pope’s  and  king  of  Naples  con¬ 
tinental  dominions ;  with  the  reafons 
for  fuch  difference.  The  effects  of  the 
duties  on  exported  corn  in  Naples  fhould 
be  minutely  obferved  j  they  w'ould 
doubtlefs  furniffi  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  our  bounty.  “  Some  years 
fince  at  Naples  there  was  fuch  an  ama¬ 
zing  harveft  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  that  they  had  upon  their  hands 
a  quantity  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  va¬ 
lue. 
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lue,  which  they  could  not  confume. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  application 
made  for  the  exemption  of  the  duty  on 
exportation,  without  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  could  not  find  his  account  in 
fending  it  abroad;  and  though  the 
minifter  was  informed  by  feveral,  and, 
amongft  the  reft,  by  an  old  Neopoliian 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  that 
the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the 
good  effe6ts  of  fo  much  money  brought 
into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the 
fhape  of  a  duty  on  the  export,  he  was 
deaf  to  all  their  reafonings,  and  would 
not  eftablifii  fo  dangerous  a  precedent, 
as  he  thought  it ;  the  confequence  was, 
that  the  corn  grew  mouldy  and  pe- 
rilhed,  and  the  next  harveft  failed,  and 
a  dreadful  dearth  enfued  Sicily 
comes  next ;  that  ifland  is  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and,  doubtlefs,  fome  ufeful 
knowledge  might  be  gained  from  its 
inhabitants. 

If  the  plan  was  found  pra£licable, 
which  I  am  informed  is  really  the  cafe, 

*  Sharp' s  Letters  from  Italy ,  p.  224. 
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the  be  ft  way  to  return  towards  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  by  the  Lurkijh  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  Adriatic  Sea ,  and  enter 
the  Aufirian  dutchies,  making  the  whole 
tour  of  Germany ,  particularly  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  border  on  the  great 
livers,  and  the  Prujjian  dominions,  the 
peaiants  in  which  are  reported  to  be 
as  happy  as  in  moil:  parts  of  Europe, 
excepting  our  own,  and  that  owing  to 
the  amazing  regularity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  ftridl  execution  of  juf- 
tice.  The  tour  of  the  north  fhould 
be  profecuted  through  Poland,  Livo¬ 
nia,  Finland,  RuJJia,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

The  other  parts  of  the  globe — none 
fhould  be  omitted — -would  require  va- 

JL 

nous  perfons.  The  moil  populous 
countries  are  moft  worthy  attention,  as 
that  circumftance  is,  at  leaft,  a  reafon 
for  the  probability  of  a  lively  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

In  this  whole  tour,  an  exa£l  and 
minute  journal  fhould  be  kept  of  every 
remark  made  on  the  infinite  variety  of 

objects 
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objects  that  would  occur,  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  could  be  gained  from 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country,  and 
ample  defcriptions  of  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  of  cultivation  where  it  was  found 
worthy  recording  ;  and  the  author,  on 
his  return  home,  fhould  communicate 
this  extenfive  work  to  the  public,  as  a 
general  fource  of  knowledge  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  a  monument  of  his 
own  abilities,  his  induftry,  and  appli¬ 
cation  : — the  moft  ufeful  book  of  tra¬ 
vels  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  1 
Fully  am  I  perfuaded,  that  was  fuck 
a  tour  as  this  executed  by  a  proper 
perfon,  or  rather  perfons,  great  and 
important  advantages  would  refult 
from  it.  Species  of  plants,  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  many  implements 
and  machines  at  prefent  totally  un¬ 
known  in  England.,  would  be  difcover- 
ed,  and,  after  experiments,  adopted. 
I  may  be  miftaken,  but  in  this  light 
it  ftrongly  appears  to  me. 

So  great  and  arduous  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  to  be  perfectly  executed,  would 

require 
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require  peculiar  abilities  and  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  perlon  who  attempted 
it. 

He  ought,  in  the  firit  place,  to  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
thods  or  cultivation  uied  in  general 
m  England  ■,  and  this  knowledge  fhould 
refult  not  alone  from  books,  but  alfo 
fome  years  pradice,  that  he  might  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
and  defeds  of  our  prefent  modes  of 
hufbandry,  and  our  principal  imple¬ 
ments  ufed  in  them :  and  that  he  might 
readily  perceive  wherein  foreigners 
have  the  advantage  of  us,  he  fhould 
be  a  man  of  penetration,  quick  con¬ 
ception,  thoughtful  and  attentive  ;  the 
fcope  of  his  travels  would  require  vi¬ 
gour  and  adivity.  The  variety  of  peo¬ 
ple  he  would  have  dealings  with  would 
render  a  pliancy  of  difpofition,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  dexterity,  equally  impor¬ 
tant.  He  fhould  be  a  mailer  of  the 
principal  European  languages.  He 
ought  to  have  fuch  a  proficiency  in 
drawing  as  to  be  able  to  fketch,  in 

the 
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the  raoft  accurate  manner,  machines 
of  all  kinds,  and  plants.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany  would  alfo  be  necaf- 
fary  for  the  defcription  of  the  new 
plants  he  might  think  deferved  his  at¬ 
tention  :  and,  to  crown  all,  he  Ihould 
have  an  ample  revenue  for  numerous 
purchafes,  and  to  fmooth  innumerable 
difficulties. 

Thefe  qualifications,  I  believe  every 
one  will  allow  are  neceifary  ■,  but  where 
are  they  to  be  found  ? 

The  utter  improbability,  or,  I  may 
fay,  impoffibility  of  this  is  alfo  evi¬ 
dent  :  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
advantages  refulting  from  the  fcheme 
fhouid  be  loll  for  want  of  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  to  render  the  execution  the 
more  complete:  A  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  farming,  and  a  flight 
acquaintance  with  drawing,  would  be 
abfolutely  necefl'ary,  joined  with  as 
much  penetration,  quicknefs  of  parts, 
and  folidity  of  reflection  and  conduct, 
as  could  be  found.  It  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  .fuch  a  man,  if  he  had  an 
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ample  fortune,  would  engage  in  the 
undertaking,  and  equally  unlikely  that 
a  rich  man  would  be  properly  qualified 
were  he  willing.  . 

Much,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  if 
they  are  deferving  attention,  is  to  be 
hoped  froth  the:  munificent  public  Ipi- 
rit  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Arts  : 
no  where  can  better  judges  be  found 
of  a  proper  perfon  to  execute  fuch  a 
plan,  of,  when  found,  to  give  him 
proper  inftruclions.  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that  we  ihfall  one  day  dee  their  bounty 
exerted  in  executing  fome  fcheme  of 
public  utility  of  the  fame  nature  aa 
that  I  have  fketched :  their  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  ideas  of-  individuals  in 
fuch  cafes  will  doubtlefs  be  flriking; 
and,  however  incomplete  this  effay 
may  be,  was  the  plan  ever  to  come 
within  their  attention,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  out  to  the  benefit  and 
mftruclion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
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SINGE  the  foregoing  was  wrote; 
jj  have  read,  with  that  attention  fo 
excellent  a  book  deferves,  Mr.  Harte  s 
Efays  on  Hujbandry.  This  moft  pene¬ 
trating  author  has  proved  clearly  the 
great  advantage  v/hich  mult  attend  an 
accurate  obfervation  of  the  foreign 
methods  of  hulbandry  •  he  fpeaks 
from  his  own  experience,  having  tra¬ 
velled  like  a  true  philofopher,  and  a 
good  citizen.  What  pity  that  a  man 
with  fo  enlightened  a  genius,  poflef- 
fing  every  requifrte  I  have  iketched, 
fhould  make  fo  large  a  pait  of  the 
tour  without  publishing  his  travels! 
From  page  62  to  page  84  of  the  Efays 
contains  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  world 
would  have  enjoyed  in  fuch  a  volume. 
I  fcarcely  know  in  the  range  of  litera¬ 
ture,  a  work,  the  want'  of  which  I 
more  regret.  Would  the  author,  even 
at  prefent,  favour  the  publick  with  more 
particulars  that  attra&ed  his  attention 

abroad,  in  relation  to  hulbandry,  they 
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would  form  an  admirable  fecond  part 
to  toe  incomparable  EJJays.  Some  few 
pallages  gd^e  us  hope&  of  a  fecond  part : 
it  would  be  a  publick  misfortune,  if  the 
author  fliould  change  his  mind.  It  is 
too  like  prefumption  in  me  to  venture 
thefe  fheets  to  the  prefs  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  fuch  a  work,  which  fuggefts  fo 
much  more  than  it  exprefies  j  but,  as  I 
have  been  particular  in  the  project  of 
difpatching  a  proper  perfon  abroad,  and 
as  I  do  not  remember  that  author  men¬ 
tions  fuch  a  fcheme,  I  am  tempted 
to  proceed  this  once  in  a  path  fo  lately 
trodden  by  a  very  Magliabechi  in  agri¬ 
culture.  I  cannot  avoid  here  taking 
notice  of  the  miferable  idea  a  writer, 
who  figns  himfelf  Mago,  has  of  this 
incomparable  •  volume.  He  criticifes 
that  excellent  work  in  an  extract  front 
it :  but  his  total  inattention  to  its  va¬ 
lue,  and  fo  the  fubject  of  it,  appears 
from  his'  finding  fault  that  it  was  not 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Mufeum 
Rujlicum.  Not  a  needlefs  fyllable  is 
in  the  book,  when  read  by  a  man  of 
education  and  tafte  for  agriculture  r 
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but  as  for  farmers,  who  ever  fuppofed 
it  was  wrote  for  their  reading  ?  The 
author  knew  too  well,  that  they  will 
never,  by  books,  be  induced  to  culti¬ 
vate  any  thing  out  of  the  common 
road,  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  them. 
How  little  anxious  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  mull  any  one  be, 
who  can  regret  fix  (hillings  for  the 
EJfays  on  Hujbandry !  abounding  with 
a  vaft  variety  of  knowledge,  the  mod 
enlarged  reflections,  the  moft  ufeful 
advice  ;  and  containing  the  bed,  com¬ 
pleted,  and  mod  fatisfa&ory  practical 
directions  for  the  culture  of  lucern,  of 
any  author  in  any  language,  on  that 
or  any  parallel  fubjeCt. 

Mago’s  objections  are  fcarcely  worth 
notice,  and  in  this  cafe  can  arife  from 
nothing  but  his  not  having  feen  the 


page  5.  line  6.  for  contain,  read  contains 
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•20.  /<?r  believe  is  the  cafe,  W* 
lieve  is  the  cafe) 

.13.  for  their,  read  the 
-21.  for  is  tumbril,  read  is  a  tumbril 
.  for  I  omit,  read  I  ofriit  them 
-12.  for  was,  read  were 
.13.  for  requires,  read  require 
-16.  for  their,  read  the 
2.3.  for  cofts,  read  coft 
-20.  for  cofts,  read  coft 
•25.  for  requires,  read  require 
•12.  for  comes,  redd  coitie 
*15*  for  renders,  read  render 
19.  for  is,  read  are 

for  view  fuch,  read  view  the 
fields  of  fuch 

-  4*  for  that  fet,  read  the  fef 
*27.  for  Jourbilly,  ra^Turbilly 
-1 5  •  for  with,  read  againft 
*21.  for  Jourbilly,  rr^Turbilly 
22.  for  Effay  fur  la  Defrichements, 
read  Memoire  fur  le  Defriche*- 
mens* 
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